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PREFACE 


Tuts book, now offered to the public, is the fruit of seven years 
of experimentation and of much counsel with those interested in 
the plan which it embodies. 

It has already gone through four mimeographed editions, and 
has been used for several years: in Ohio Wesleyan University, 
in Oberlin College, and in Southwestern Presbyterian University. 
In all these cases it has had marked success in creating and sustain- 
ing interest in beginning Greek, where the crux of the whole 
problem of the future of Hellenic studies lies. 

The reasons which have conyinced the author of the necessity 
for basing the work of beginners on Homeric instead of on Attic 
Greek will be found in a paper, entitled “A Year— or more — 
of Greek,”’ published in the Classical Journal for February, 1918, 
and in a second paper, “Homer and the Study of Greek,” which 
is printed in this book, following the table of contents. To all 
who may be interested in the subject, from the standpoint of 
humanistic studies, the author would heartily commend the reading 
of Andrew Lang’s delightful little essay, “Homer and the Study 
of Greek,” published in his collection of Essays in Little. 

It is hardly to be hoped that a book of this kind, which seeks to 
establish a new path to our common goal, will be so free from minor 
errors as would one along the old established lines. Hence the 
author will be profoundly grateful to those who will be generous 
enough to make suggestions looking toward the betterment of the 
work as well as to those who will be kind enough to point out any 
errors. Naturally, in a work of this nature, there is the constantly 
recurring problem of how to reconcile most successfully effective 
pedagogy and scientific accuracy of statement. 

The book does not pretend to be a text where the advanced 
Homeric scholar will find catalogued every stray Homeric form, or 
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supposedly Homeric form, but its first object is to teach beginners 
to read Greek intelligently and with pleasure. 

It is not intended that the ordinary student shall master all the 
grammar found in this text: much of it is for reference only. But 
certainly every teacher should have at least this much Homeric 
grammar thoroughly at command and be overflowing with it, not, 
however, to the extent of attempting to teach all of it. The prime 
object of first year work, as so admirably stated by Prof. Gilder- 
sleeve, is “a maximum of forms, a minimum of syntax, and early 
acquaintance with Greek in the mass.’’ To gain this object, it 
is necessary to read, read, READ Greek. 

In the paradigms and vocabularies, both simple and compound 
forms of verbs are used to supplement each other, and a free use 
of analogy is employed, as is commonly done in books of this 
kind. In the verbal forms, the augment is regularly supplied when 
missing. 

Those opposed to the aviglovmeat of prose sentences in Homeric 
language will find it easy to omit these; but the author is con- 
vinced that a Deno grasp of Homeric forms can be secured by 
‘their use. 

After this book is completed successfully, any one of several 
roads is open for a continuation of the Greek course: 

(1) Probably the most satisfactory method is to continue for 
some time with Homer, reading copious extracts from the Iliad 
and Odyssey. The student is now well prepared to handle success- 
fully the standard school editions of these. 

(2) The passage from Homer to the Attic Drama is an easy one, 
and is the most satisfactory introduction to the Attic dialect. 
This is the course which the author would strongly recommend, as 
most likely to be of the greatest value and as having probably the 
strongest appeal to the most students. Euripides furnishes the 
easiest reading, and several of his plays have been published in 
convenient form with vocabularies (Longmans, Green & Co.), 
and with. both vocabularies and notes (Macmillan & Co.). This 
could be followed by any one of several possibilities, some more 
drama, Plato, or the New Testament. 
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(3) Some Herodotus could now be read with not much difficulty, 
and his work would admirably supplement the Homeric stories. 

(4) It is quite possible to read some Plato now, using a good 
edition of one of the dialogues, with vocabulary and notes, such as 
that of Seymour and Dyer. 

(5) Many will find a strong appeal in the Lyric Poets, which 
are very easy after a fair amount of Homer and contain some of the 
choicest gems in all Greek literature. 

(6) Some may want to read Hesiod, who is the easiest of all 
authors after Homer. His’ importance has not always been 
recognized, and he has been entirely too much neglected in our 
colleges. 

(7) The New Testament could be studied to good advantage 
after Homer, and is recommended to those intending to enter the 
ministry. 

(8) Those who are wedded to Xenophon, who teach him with 
success, and who feel that he must come early in the course, will 
find Homer a much better preparation for Xenophon than Xeno- 
phon is for Homer. There are a number of good school editions, 
and students can now read rapidly considerable quantities of the 
Anabasis, or of any of the other works of Xenophon. 

Other things being equal, the teacher should of course select 
the author in which he has the greatest interest and for which he 
has the most enthusiasm. He will find the work not only much 
easier, but more successful as well. 

To all who have assisted, directly or indirectly, in the production 
of the present book, the author would here express his sincerest 
appreciation and gratitude. Lack of space prevents giving a 
complete list of names, but the author feels that special mention 
is due to Prof. Francis G. Allinson of Brown University, for gen- 
erously reading the whole of the manuscript and for making many 
helpful suggestions; to Prof. Samuel E. Bassett of the University 
of Vermont, and to Prof. Edward Fitch of Hamilton College, who 
also went over the manuscript and made many valuable criticisms ; 
to Prof. Walter Petersen of Bethany College, whose help on a num- 
ber of grammatical problems has been invaluable; to Miss Mabel 
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Drennan of the Swanton, Ohio, High School, for making the whole 
of the two general vocabularies ; to Prof. Shirley Smith of Oberlin 
College and Mr. Joseph Adameg, graduate student at Yale, for 
checking up the vocabulary; to Mr. W. J. Millard, student at 
Southwestern Presbyterian University, for verifying the Biblical 
quotations ; to Prof. Wilmot Haines Thompson of Acadia University, 
for reading the manuscript, making a number of valuable sugges- 
tions, and for much valuable assistance in reading proof ; to Prof. 
Leigh Alexander of Oberlin College, who has generously placed 
at the disposal of the author the results of two years of experience 
with the book in his classes, who has read all the proof and has 
saved the book from a number of errors; to the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, for the loan of some unusually fine photographs for 
illustrations ; to D. C. Heath & Co., for the use of illustrations from 
Webster’s Ancient History, one of their texts; to Prof. Frank E. 
Robbins of the University of Michigan, and to the Classical 
Journal, for permission to use Prof. Robbins’s valuable statistics 
on Greek verb forms, which appeared in the Classical Journal, 
15, 2; to Dr. Alice Braunlich of the Davenport High School, to 
Prof. G. B. Waldrop of the Westminster School, and to Dr. D. W. 
Abercrombie, recently of Worcester Academy, for help in reading 
the proof; and to the J. S. Cushing Company (The Norwood 
Press) for their very careful and painstaking typographical work. 

If this book will contribute to the value and interest of the study 
of beginning Greek, the author will feel that his seven years of 
work upon it have not been spent in vain. The time has come 
when lovers of the humanities everywhere must join hands in 
the promotion of the common cause. If anything seems to be of 
mutual advantage, we must first test it carefully and then hold 
fast to it if we find it good. Then, to all teachérs of Greek and 
every true friend of humanistic studies and of culture in its best 
sense, the author would say in conclusion: 


“* Vive, vale. Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum,” 
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HOMER AND THE STUDY OF GREEK 


In an article entitled “A Year— or more — of Greek,” con- 
tributed to the February, 1918, number of the Classical Journal, 
the author sets forth a few of the more important reasons why 
the present system of teaching beginners in Greek should be 
revised to meet modern conditions. The sum and substance of 
the article was a plea for the abandonment of Xenophon for begin- 
ning work, something which should have been done years ago, 
and the substitution of Homer in his place. The paper embodied 
the results of several years of experimentation; and the primary 
reason urged for the change was based on the comparative literary 
value of the two authors and their appeal to beginning students. 
As we view the situation to-day, we are compelled to confess that 
in the hands of the average teacher, when applied to the average 
student, Xenophon and all his works are all too often found to be 
tedious and dreary. This leaves out of count the exceptional 
teacher, who has large and enthusiastic classes in the Anabasis 
year after year, for such teachers could make any subject fascinat- 
ing. Homer on the-other hand possesses those qualities which 
make him especially interesting, as well as of permanent value, to 
the majority of students who still take Greek. 

In this connection the author may be permitted to quote from 
the article just mentioned:! “The reasons which make Homer 
so desirable are apparent when once the question is seriously 
considered. His work is homogeneous in vocabulary, in literary 
style and idioms employed, and in metrical form; so that when 
students once get a fair start in him, further progress becomes 
easier and more accelerated. He employs all three persons, with 
all modes and tenses of the verb, so that all forms that are learned 
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are used enough to be kept fresh in the students’ mind and do not 
have to be learned again when they begin anything which is in 
dialogue form. His vocabulary is fairly limited, enough so in 
fact that it does not present any special difficulty to the beginner. 
His sentences are short, simple, and clear-cut, having none of the 
involved structure which makes so much of Xenophon really too 
difficult for first-year work. The verse, which has been considered 
a bar, is an actual help, as it is quite easily learned and is a marked 
aid in memorizing considerable portions of Greek, which is im- 
portant at this stage. Furthermore, the rules of quantity are a 
considerable help in simplifying and illustrating the principles of 
accent. As he uses only one type of verse, and that the simplest 
— the dactylic hexameter — the ordinary student usually becomes 
quite adept at reading this before the end of the first year’s work. 
“The prose composition for the first year’s work may be based 
upon Homer, the students using Homeric forms and constructions, 
without knowing of the existence of any other kind. This may be 
done without the slightest fear of blunting their sense of dis- 
crimination between poetic and prose diction and style, a sense_ 
which cannot possibly be developed until they have had several 
years’ work and have read a considerable amount of Greek in both 
prose and poetry.. Homer is so straightforward and simple in 
what he has to say, with nothing obscure, mystical, or far-fetched 
in any way, that he is quite intelligible to the average high-school 
freshman; and at the same time he possesses the qualities of high 
literary art in such a marked degree that he appeals strongly to 
the oldest and most advanced members of any college class. 
“Furthermore, Homer is the best possible preparation for all 
later Greek literature, much of which is unintelligible without 
a fair knowledge of him. He was to Greek literature what the 
Bible has been to English, and a great deal more as well. He leads 
us somewhere, not merely into a blind alley as does Xenophon, 
both with reference to later Greek literature and to much of the 
best in later European literature as well, where his influence has 
been incaleulable and perhaps greater than that of any other 
single writer. {In him are the germs of so many things. We have 
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the narrative highly developed, the beginning of the drama, 
oratory, statecraft, seamanship, war, adventure, and religion — 
in fact, life as it was to the old Greeks in its manifold aspects. 

“Then the student who has taken only a very little of beginning 
Greek, even if he has progressed no farther than the end of the 
first book of the Iliad, has come into vital contact with the magic 
and the music of the Greek language, used in one of the most 
beautiful, one of the most varied, and one of the most influential 
literary compositions of all ages; and though he may have devoted 
considerable labor to mining the gold, he cannot truthfully say, 
and probably will not want to say, that Greek for him has been a 
waste of time.” 

To begin the study of Greek with Homer, it would be necessary 
to substitute Homeric for Attic Greek for the work of the first year: 
the student would be taught Homeric forms and constructions as a 
basis for future work, and would devote to the study of Homer 
the time which is now oceupied by Xenophon. It is the purpose 
of the present paper to develop more in detail some of the most 
important reasons which make such a change not only desirable 
but imperative if Greek is to be saved as a vital factor in our edu- 
cational system. 

The idea of such a plan first suggested itself to the writer several 
years ago, when, full of boundless enthusiasm “For his subject 
and for all things Greek, he was attempting to teach first-year 
work and Xenophon, and was compelled to admit to himself that 
his efforts were not meeting with what might be called success. 
Too many good students refused to take Greek in the first place, 
and of those who did enlist, too many, even of the better ones, were 
discouraged by the unending round of grammatical] forms, leading 
up to an author whose works are not of a nature to fire the im- 
agination and stir the hearts in the breasts of our youth, as can be, 
and is, done by the great masterpieces of Hellas such as the [lad 
and the Odyssey. 

The writer would like to make it. plain that he is not a hater of 
Xenophon, but that he greatly enjoyed his first year of Greek, 
taken in the old way, as well as his Xenophon, later. The same 
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is probably true of most classical scholars. This goes a long way 
toward explaining why they are now teaching Greek and Latin 
instead of sociology or mechanical engineering. It would be dis- 
tinctly misleading however for those who have a. special taste 
for linguistic work and who enjoyed reading the ‘production of 
such authors as Caesar and Xenophon to infer therefrom that 
their case is at all typical of the mass of students who take these 
subjects. Although the description in Andrew Lang’s essay, 
“Homer and the Study of Greek,”’ is probably too highly colored, 
the account that he gives of his own experience and that of his 
fellows in the study of beginning Greek and Xenophon ought to 
have a lesson and a warning for every one who is still a friend of 
the classics. He makes it quite plain that they found Xenophon 
anything but inspiring, and that most of them thoroughly hated 
him, an experience of many good students, which: is too common 
to be ignored. 

It is only fair to state that although this ies of beginning Greek 
with the reading of Homer is original with the writer, it is not 
new. This was the regular method employed by the old Romans 
in teaching their boys Greek, and it was highly commended by 
that capable and judicious old schoolmaster, Quintilian, as the 
best possible plan.’ Since that time it has been used now and then 
by some of the world’s ablest educators and scholars. It was thus 
that Joseph Scaliger (de la Scala), one of the most brilliant 
names in the whole history of classical scholarship, taught himself 
Greek at Paris; and many more of the great scholars of the past 
learned their Greek through Homer. It was tried also by Herbart, 
who began a series of experiments in Switzerland, in 1797, where he 
employed this method with marked success in private tutoring. 
Later he continued his experiments on a larger scale in the teachers’ 
training college at Koenigsberg, with such good results that he 
was thoroughly convinced that this was the only suitable method 
of teaching beginning Greek. At his suggestion it was tried by 
Dissen, by Ferdinand Ranke, and by Hummel, all of whom were 
hearty in its praise; and, most important of all, by Ahrens, at 
Hanover, where it was used for thirty years (1850-1881), with 
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great success, but was finally abandoned because of the lack of 
suitable text books and because of the opposition of other Gymnasia 
which refused to adopt such a revolutionary plan. It has also 
been recommended occasionally, but without success, by other 
scholars and humanists, notably by Goethe, by Andrew Lang, 
and by Wilamowitz, in Europe; while in America it has been 
advocated in one form or another by Seymour, Bolling, Shorey, 
Lane Cooper, and others. But hitherto no systematic series of 
text books has been issued which are so well adapted to carry the 
students through Homer and introduce them to Attic Greek as the 
ones which have been worked out in connection with Xenophon. 
It has become highly important that this lack be supplied, if pos- 
sible, in order that this plan, which has been tried by several 
with such good success, may be tested on a wider scale, so that we 
may see whether or no it will succeed in the hands of the average 
teacher of beginning Greek. Thus students should be prepared 
to strike immediately into the heart of Greek literature, instead 
of having to go a long way around, as at present. 

As to the superiority of Homer over Xenophon, from the stand- 
point of literary values, and of interest for the average student, 
there can be no quarrel. It remains for us to investigate the 
relative advantages and demerits of each as mediums for teaching 
the language. 

In the first place it is essential that we disabuse our minds of the 
once prevalent notion, long since exploded, but still more or less 
consciously held by many, that the Attic dialect is the norm by 
which all other Greek is to be judged. The language of Homer is 
earlier and naturally differs from it in many essentials; therefore 
it was long maintained that Homeric Greek is irregular, crude and 
unfinished. Hellenistic Greek, which represents a later develop- 
ment of the language, has its differences; therefore Hellenistic 
Greek must be degenerate. Such an idea is utterly unscientific 
and ignores completely the modern historical point of view of the 
development and growth of languages. Any period which has 
given birth to literary productions of surpassing merit and artistic 
excellence is justified by its own works; it contains its own lin- 
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guistic standards, and will richly repay those who take the trouble 
to study it. To call Homeric Greek anomalous and ‘irregular, 
because it differs in some particulars from the Attic dialect, is as 
misleading as it would be to say that the language of Shakespeare 
is immature and eccentric because he does not write the same type 
of English as does George Ade or Stephen Leacock. As a matter 
’ of fact, the language of the Homeric poems is quite as finished, has 
quite as many virtues, and is quite as much of a norm for its 
period and style of composition as Xenophon is for his; and the 
different forms in Homer are no more aberrations on his part than 
those of Xenophon are marks of degeneracy for him. And Attic 
Greek, after all, is but one of a number of dialects, coming at neither 
end but in the middle of the development of the Greek language. 
It is rarely found pure in any of the great authors, and in none 
which are suitable for beginners. 
According to our present system, students are taught a smatter- 
ing of Attic Greek. Then they are given a smattering of Homer, 
who represents a period several centuries earlier. Then again 
comes some more Attic Greek, and if the student continues in his 
work he usually gets some Doric, with sometimes a little Lesbian, 
and the Jonic of Herodotus, to which is commonly added a dash 
of the Koiné for further confusing variety. All of this comes at 
such times and at such points in his development that it is practi- 
cally impossible for the ordinary student to obtain a clear concep- 
tion of what the Greek language is like and what are the funda- 
mental processes of its development. Asa result grammar becomes 
a nightmare to be dreaded instead of an opportunity to study the 
structure of one of the most interesting and instructive languages 
in existence. This has reference to the linguistic features, apart 
from its literary value. If on the other hand we begin with Homer 
and obtain a good grounding in his language, the transition from 
that to later Greek is simple and natural and in accordance with 
well-established laws, so that a student who once gets a grasp 
of the processes involved not only has acquired a valuable scientific 
point of view, but he might be untrue enough to the traditions of 
countless students of the past to find Greek grammar interesting. 
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Furthermore, since most of us learned our Attic Greek first, 
when we came to Homeric Greek and found so many different 
forms, the feeling very naturally arose with many that Homer has 
many more forms than Attic Greek, and that they are more difficult. 
On the contrary, the Homeric forms are not only simpler and more 
transparent than the Attic and as a consequence more easily 
learned — many Attic forms have to be explained by a reference 
to the Homeric ones — but the Homeric forms are considerably 
fewer in number. This is best seen by a reference to the de- 
clensional endings, as exemplified in the two tables, 479, 649. 

From these tables we see that there are, all told, 86 Homeric 
forms of the noun and adjective to be learned as against 108 Attic 
forms. But this is not all. Many forms in both Attic and 
Homeric Greek are so rare that it would be manifestly absurd to 
compel first-year students to memorize them. For our purposes, 
then, we must omit the unusually rare forms from both tables. ° 
In the first table (479) we shall omit a number of forms which 
many would include, and count only those not inclosed in brackets 
which are regularly included as essential by the standard beginners’ 
books based on the Attic dialect. We shall not count the very 
rare Homeric forms, but shall be liberal enough to include a few 
which are too rare to be learned in reading Homer but are im- 
portant for students intending to read Attic Greek later. We 
find then that students who begin with Homeric Greek need to 
learn only 55 forms as against 80 (88 according to some) of 
the Attic. This means that it is necessary to memorize about 
fifty per cent more forms in order to be able to read the first 
four books of the Anabasis than it would be to read the first 
six books of the fdad. Furthermore, in the pronouns, by not 
compelling the student to memorize any form which does not 
occur on an average of at least once every two or three thousand 
’ verses, there would be fewer Homeric forms to be learned here 
also. The same is true of the verbs. The reflexive pronoun, for 
example, and the future passive and future optative of verbs are 
not found in Homer; the middle voice regularly retains the un- 
contracted forms of the ending’ and not in a part only as in Attic 
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Greek; and in many other ways the forms are simpler and more 
easily learned. In fact many books for beginners find it easier to 
teach Attic Greek by a constant reference to the earlier forms, 
which in many cases are the Homeric. 

The occasional irregular forms, which are omitted from the 
ones to be learned, should be grouped in some convenient way for 
reference, but need not be memorized, as they are regularly given 
in their alphabetical place in the vocabulary of any good school 
edition and in the ordinary lexicons. Thus the student need 

‘not be required to memorize the five forms of the present infinitive 
of eiui, or the five forms of the genitive of éyd, e.g., but could 
learn one of each and not burden his memory with forms which 
are found in every vocabulary. 

Many Atticists have maintained that the great number of 
irregularities in Homeric Greek would be an added difficulty to the 
beginner. It is true that they are troublesome, but not so trouble- 
some as the considerably greater number of irregularities in Attic 
Greek. Any one who will take the trouble to count them will 
find that the irregular formations in Attic Greek considerably 
outnumber those in Homer. There is not space here to catalogue 
the various irregularities, heteroclites, metaplastic forms, etc., of 
Attic Greek, but the lists given in Kuehner-Blass, or any other of 
the more elaborate Greek pramass: are enough to convince the 
most skeptical. 

If we leave aside the irregularities and look at a few regular 
formations which must be memorized, the evidence is none the less 
conclusive. For example, the “regular” declensions of such words 
as ods, BactAeds, vats, rpxvs, dorv, comparatives in wy, and other 
forms which will readily occur to any one who has studied Attic 
Greek, are so complicated that they are not ordinarily mastered by 
students of beginning Greek, and it would be rather remarkable 
if they were. Or let us consider a single class, such as ‘typical 
words of the third declension in us, as wijyus, Sirnyus, dus, tyxeAvs, 
iyvs. If the student learned the declension of any one of these, 
and attempted to decline the rest accordingly, he would go far 
astray; for of these five words, all of the third declension, and all 
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ending in vs in the nominative, no two are declined alike 
throughout. A comparison of the declensions of é2yyeAvs (eel) with 
that of iy6¥s (fish) will illustrate the point. It seems that the old 
Athenians were never able to decide definitely whether an eel 
was a fish or a serpent. Accordingly, we find that they declined 
ZyyeAvs the first half of the way like ix@Us, while the other 
half was different. What a pity that there are not a few more 
such convenient mnemonic devices to help the student keep his 
bearings on his way through the maze of Greek morphology! 
If a student finally learned to decline such a word as vats, he would 
not know how to begin the declension of another word formed in 
the same way, such as ypets; nor would a student who had 
learned the declension of Pots in Attic Greek know the de- 
clension of the next word like it, yots, and he might be led 
very far astray by such a simple and common word as vos. 
All of these forms, and many more which could be cited, are highly 
interesting to philologists, as they illustrate so beautifully certain 
abstruse principles in Greek phonology and morphology. Un- 
fortunately they do not usually have the same strong appeal to 
the beginner who is trying very hard to learn how to read 
Greek, 

The whole system of contraction, which is regular at times, and 
the variations caused by it in the general rules of accent and 
quantity, all of which are so confusing and so difficult to the 
ordinary beginner, are so little used in Homer that they can very 
profitably be omitted, or else touched quite lightly, and the time 
saved can be invested elsewhere to much greater advantage. 

In the field of syntax Homer is so much simpler than Xenophon 
that students ordinarily find him a great deal easier. Thus 
Homer lacks the articular infinitive; long and involved passages 
in indirect discourse never occur, as well as many other strange 
and foreign characteristics of Attic Greek and Xenophon, all of 
which give a great deal of trouble to the ordinary beginner. 

_ These elements all contribute to a quicker and an easier learning 
of Greek through Homer, as has been abundantly proved by experi- 
ments also. Thus students who begin with Homer regularly read 
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more Greek in the time devoted to him than do those who begin 
with Xenophon and spend this time on the Anabasis. 

Tt has long been a commonly accepted myth that Homer has 
such an enormous vocabulary that students would have more 
than ordinary trouble with it. In fact the vocabulary of the first 
six books of the Iliad is no larger than that required for reading the 
Anabasis, and one can read the whole of the Homnieric poems, in- 
cluding the hymns, without having to learn many more words 
than to read Xenophon, and without having to learn so many 
words as are necessary for the reading of Plato. 

There are, it is true, a great number of words in Homer which are 
used only once (daaf Aeydpeva).1 The Iliad has 1097 of these, 
while the Odyssey has 868, making a total of 1965. However, 
this is not nearly.so large as the number used by Xenophon, who 
has 3021 daag Acyéueva,? of which 433 are in the Anabasis, as com- 
pared with 266 (238 if we omit the Catalogue of Ships) in the first 
six books of the Iliad. 

It is highly important too in gaining a vocabulary to learn words 
which will be used in other authors read later in the course, and to 
acquire so far as possible the more fundamental meanings of words 
from which their later uses are derived. Ahrens, who made a 
careful study of this problem, gives the palm to Homer here with- 
out question. According to him, the words in Homer are much 
nearer their fundamental meanings, and take on different shades of 
significance in the various later authors. If one wishes to obtain 
a clear grasp of Greek onomatology and semasiology, he should 
begin with Homer by all means and would thus be prepared to 
see more readily the later turns in the meanings of words and 
phrases, which in many cases vary considerably in authors of the 
same period, and sometimes even in the same author. Thus there 
are over 400 words in the Anabasis which either do not occur 
at all in Xenophon’s other works, or else with a different signifi- 
cation. Rutherford (The New Phryn., 160 ff.) says: “It did not 





iL. Friedlander, Zwet hom. Wérterverzeichnisse. 
2G. Sauppé, Xen. Op. V, 298. 
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escape the notice of later Greeks that Xenophon’s diction was very 
different from that of pure Attic writers, and there are still extant 
several remarks upon this point... . A busy man, living almost 
wholly abroad, devoted to country pursuits and the life of the 
camp, attached to the Lacedaemonian system of government, and 
detesting the Athenian, Xenophon must have lost much of the 
refined Atticism with which he was conversant in his youth. It is 
not only in the forms of words that he differs from Attic writers, 
but he also uses many terms — the éyépora yAwoonporixd of 
Galen — altogether unknown to Attic prose, and often assigns to 
Attic words a meaning not actually attached to them in the 
leading dialect.” 

When it comes to the actual number of words of Xenophon and 
Homer which enter into the vocabulary of other Greek writers, 
the following tables will show their relation to some of the most 
important authors read in college. 

The following table indicates the authors whose vocabularies 
have more words in common with Homer than with Xenophon, the 
figures showing the excess. 


AUTHOR Worps PacEs AUTHOR Worps Pages 
Hesiod . . . 904 87 Aeschylus . 524 309 
Pindar . . . 485 236 Sophocles . 400 365 
Bacchylides . . 347 73 Euripides 7 428 916 
Elegiac and Iam- Aristophanes 148 612 

bic Poets . . 514 160 Theocritus . 466 93 


The following table indicates the authors whose vocabularies 
have more words in common with Xenophon than with Homer, the 
figures showing the excess. 


AUTHOR Worps Paars AUTHOR Worps Pages 
Herodotus . 100 799 Isocrates. . . 371 514 
Thucydides . 371 645 Lucian . . . 119 1301 
Plato . . . 90 2442 Plutarch. . . 19 5639 
Demosthenes 366 1379 Menander . . 176 102 
Lysias. . . 362 - 246 New Testament 209 543 
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The vocabularies of Xenophon and Homer, which are compared 
in these lists, are: Xenophon’s Anabasis entire, and Homer’s 
Iliad, books I-VI. The pages as given above are according to 
the Teubner texts. The number of words in Xenophon’s Anabasis 
is approximately the same as that of Homer’s Iliad, books I-VI. 

In these lists, words which are closely enough related to others 
that ordinary students who know the meaning of one may infer 
the other are counted but once, as 6dvares, dOdvaros; Batvw, éx- 
Baive, xotaBaive, dvaBaive, etc. Proper names are also omitted. 

From this table it will be seen that Homer is a much better 
preparation for the Greek drama, Hesiod, the elegiac and iambic 
poets, than is Xenophon, and it is along these lines that the course 
should be developed. For Plato the difference is so exceedingly 
slight that in the matter of vocabulary one is practically as good a 
preparation as the other, and a few of his easier dialogues should 
find a place after some of the best poetry has been read. After 
that the Greek course ought to be able to take care of itself. Herod- 
otus might come at any point. There is a slight advantage here 
on the side of Xenophon in the matter of vocabulary, but his 
language is so much closer to that of Homer, as well as his general 
style and imaginative genius, that he would be very easy. and 
stimulating to those who had read any considerable amount of 
Homeric Greek. Those who. wished to read Thucydides and the 
orators would find Xenophon’s vocabulary somewhat better for 
their purpose, and the same is true if they wished to read the 
New Testament and Menander; but in all these the advantage 
is relatively slight, and in most cases the difference would probably 
not be noticeable. In the case of the New Testament, for example, 
the difference is less than one word in two Teubner pages of Greek 
text. 

It is generally recognized that for the best results in the study 
of the New Testament, students should read a considerable amount 
of other Greek first. In the whole circle of Greek literature the 
two authors most important for the student of the New Testament 
are Homer and Plato. Herodotus informs us that Homer and 
Hesiod were the chief sources of the Greek popular religion; and 
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certainly one cannot obtain a clear grasp of the forces opposed to 
Christianity without a good knowledge of Homer and of the hold 
that Homer had upon the popular mind. If one is to read in- 
telligently the works of the early church fathers, he must be well 
acquainted at first hand with Homer. It is Homer, Homer’s 
religion, and Homer’s gods which recur constantly in their works 
and which are attacked over and over again as being the bulwarks of 
the heathen faith which they are striving to supplant. Homer and 
the ideas he represents are infinitely more important for the student 
of the New Testament and of the early church than is Xenophon; 
and if one can study not more than a year or so of Greek before 
taking up the New Testament, he should by all means have some 
Homer followed by Plato. Experience has shown that after a 
year of Homer, students can and do pass with little difficulty 
into the New Testament. The passage from Homer to Attic, or 
to Hellenistic, Greek is of course a great deal easier than vice versa, 
and occupies very little time and effort. 
Some have urged that since the bulk of the work in the ordinary 
college course in Greek is in the Attic dialect, students who begin 
with this would get a firmer grasp of it than if they began with 
Homer. Some even feel that a student who did his beginning 
work in Homeric forms would never be able te feel thoroughly at 
home in Attic Greek. Yet few teachers would be rash enough to 
suggest that because a student has had a thorough training in 
Attic Greek he is thereby disqualified from doing first-class work 
in the language of the Hellenistic period, nor would many teachers 
of New Testament Greek, ¢.g., object to a student who wished 
to specialize in their subject, or even in Patristic Greek, if he came 
to them with a good knowledge of Plato. Students who wish to 
specialize in Pliny and Tacitus, or even in Mediaeval Latin, do 
not find themselves handicapped because they did their earlier 
work in such authors as Caesar, Cicero, Vergil, Horace, and 
Catullus. Teachers of the Romance languages also universally 
recognize that a thorough course in Latin is a prerequisite for the 
highest type of scholarship in their field, and no student could 
hope to do advanced linguistic work in any of these languages 
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without a thorough training in Latin. In the same way Homer 
offers an unexcelled preparation not only for all later Greek liter- 
ature but for the later language as well; and instead of the present 
system of confusion in the teaching of Greek grammar, particularly 
with reference to the various dialects, some attempt should be 
made to develop the subject in a more scientific fashion. 

Some feel that Homer is too beautiful and too exquisite to be 
used as a corpus vile for the teaching of Greek grammar. But 
the very fact that he is so beautiful and so exquisite is the very 
reason why he should be used at this early stage, that the students 
may have an added incentive for learning their grammar, and may 
not come to hate and despise the whole subject. Thus they may 
see, even from the beginning, that Greek is something worth 
working at, and they may have material interesting enough that 
the necessary grammatical drill will not seem so much useless 
drudgery. 

A highly important consideration in placing Homer before Xeno- 
phon in the curriculum is the fact that as matters now stand such a 
large per cent of our students never reach Homer. The problem 
before us with regard to these students is whether we are to give 
them Xenophon or Homer. Since they represent a very large 
element, not all of whom are loafers either, we owe it to ourselves 
and to the cause of Greek, as well as to them, to give them that 
which will be of most lasting value to them. 

Furthermore, Homer is interesting not only to older students, but 
is particularly adapted to the youngest who now take Greek, as 
the earliest experiments, made with boys from nine to fourteen 
years of age, have amply demonstrated. He serves the double 
purpose of introducing them adequately to the language and of 
furnishing them with reading material as interesting as can be 
found in any literature, something too of permanent value; and 
he should come by all means as early as possible in the course, that 
he may serve as a suitable basis for the development of those 
qualities of taste and appreciation, without which the study of 
all art is in vain. And after we have begun with him, we find his 
treasures inexhaustible. In Herbart’s expressive phrase, “Homer 
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elevates the student without depressing the teacher.” To quote 
further from his lectures on education, he says (VI, 283): “The 
reasons for giving the preference to Homer’s Odyssey in early in- 
struction are well known. Any one who reads the Odysscy care- 
fully, with an eye to the various main classes of interest which are 
to be aroused by education, can discover the reasons. The point, 
however, to be gained here is not merely to produce a direct effect, 
but beyond that to get points of connection for progressive instruc- 
tion. There can be no better preparation for ancient history 
than gaining interest for ancient Greece by the Homeric stories. 
The ground is prepared for both the cultivation of taste and the 
study of languages at the same time. 

“Philologists will be obliged sooner or later to listen to reasons 
of this kind, which are actually derived from the chief aim of all 
instruction, and are only opposed by tradition (the conventional 
study of Latin). This they must do, unless they desire that now, 
with the growth of history and science, and the pressure of material 
interests, Greek should be restricted in schools as Hebrew is at 
present. ; 

“The Odyssey, it is true, possesses no magic power to animate ~ 
those who are entirely unsuccessful in languages, or who do not 
work at them seriously; nevertheless it surpasses in definite edu- 
cative influence, as is proved by the experience of many years, 
every other work of classic times that could be chosexf” 

In conclusion the writer would earnestly suggest that it is high 
time that Xenophon be omitted completely from at least the first 
three years of Greek study. The time and labor now devoted to' 
both Xenophon and Homer should be spent on Homer alone, and 
for the three books of the Iliad and the four books of the Anabasis 
usually read should be substituted a course in Homer which would 
be extensive enough to give the students a real insight into his 
poetry, that they may learn to wander for themselves in the realms 
_ of gold, that they may be allowed to become so familiar with his lan- 
guage and his style that reading from him will be a pleasure and 
not a lot of hard work to be waded through, that they may become 
so filled with his spirit that they may catch a glimpse of what it 
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means to be Homeric, and in later years, if they have gone out 
into other fields and would like to turn back to Greek literature, 
it would be a comparatively simple matter for them to bring out 
their old book and enter again with delight into his world of song. 
In the secondary schools we should have a course in Homer com- 
prehensive enough to enable the students to obtain a firm ground- 
ing in his language and ideas, instead of the present smattering 
of both Xenophon and Homer, neither of which the average student 
knows well enough for it to serve as a stable and satisfactory basis 
for future work. It would be a real step forward on the part of 
the colleges, and should largely increase the number of those now 
offering Greek for admission, if the requirements in Greek should 
be made a requirement in Homer only, due attention being paid to 
composition and grammar, of course. Thus the secondary schools 
could intensify their efforts on one dialect and on one homogeneous 
mass of literature, which would materially simplify their problems, 
and ought to produce a much higher grade of work than is possible 
at present. If colleges would admit students on one, two, and three 
years, respectively, of Homer, with due credit for each, and re- 
sérve all work in the Attic dialect for the college course proper, 
the secondary teachers would have their burdens greatly lightened, 
with a corresponding increase in effectiveness. In no other lan- 
guage do the secondary schools undertake to prepare a student 
in two separate dialects. To do so in Greek is a pedagogical 
blunder which should be perpetuated no longer. 
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Tue Iliad and the Odyssey, the two great Greek epics, and the 
greatest of all epic poems, belong to the earliest Greek literature 
that has been preserved. 

Their action and stories are legendary and are grouped around 
the incidents concerning the long siege of Troy by the Greeks, its 
final capture and destruction, and the return of the Greeks home. 
No attempt is made to give a systematic account of those events, 

. but certain leading features of the legends are developed. 
_ The Iltad has for its central theme and as the thread upon which 
it strings its various events the Menis, the mad anger of Achilles, 
and its dire consequences to the Greeks. 

According to the story, Paris, son of King Priam of Troy (Ilios) 
in Asia Minor, eloped with Helen, the most beautiful woman in the 
world, wife of King Menelaus of Sparta, in southern Greece. The 
Greeks united under the command of King Agamemnonof Myeenae, 
brother of Menelaus, and the most powerful of the Greek chief- 
tains, to avenge this wrong, capture Troy, and bring back Helen. 
After ten years of preparation they gathered their forces, sailed 
across the Aegean to the shores of the Hellespont (Dardanelles), 
landed, and drew up their ships, out of the water, in long lines on - 
the shore. For ten years the siege continued before the Greeks 
were able to capture the city. 

The Iliad opens, in the ninth year of the siege, with the deadly 
quarrel of Agamemnon and Achilles. Before all the assembled 
Greeks, Agamemnon disgraces and humiliates Achilles, and robs 
him of his prize of honor which had been previously bestowed 
upon him by the army. In rage and disgust, Achilles retires from 
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the conflict and sulks in his tent. As he had been their stoutest 
warrior, his absence is keenly felt by the Greeks, who suffer many 
defeats and heavy losses at the hands of the Trojans, now that 
Achilles has withdrawn. It is only the death of his bosom friend, 
Patroclus, in battle, which furnishes a motive sufficiently powerful 
to induce him to take a further part in the war. To avenge his 
death, Achilles enters the conflict once more, and kills Heetor, 
who had slain Patroclus. Shortly thereafter he was himself killed 
by an arrow shot by Paris with the help of Apollo. Finally, in the 
tenth year of the siege, Troy was captured by the Greeks, by 
means of the well-known stratagem of the Wooden Horse. The 
city was plundered and burned; the men were killed and the women 
taken as slaves. Helen was recovered; and after many adventures 
and losses by shipwreck and other misfortunes the Greeks returned 
home. 

The traditional date of the fall of Troy was 1184 B.c. The date 
of the Homeric poems is not at all certain. Some think they are 
as early as 850 B.c., while others would date them as late as the 
latter part of the seventh century B.c. Many scholars have 
thought that the poems represent a gradual growth of a long period 
of time, that they were composed by a number of different bards, 
and ‘have been worked over, edited and re-edited, till they gradually 
acquired their present form. Many of these scholars would deny 
that any one by the name of Homer ever lived. Others think that 
Homer was one of the editors, perhaps the most important of the 
editors, of the poems, that he may have composed a considerable 
amount of material in them, but that his chief function consisted 
in combining and working over the various lays handed down by 
his predecessors. Still others are of the opinion that the whole 
of the poems, or practically all of them, as we have them, were 
composed outright by a single poet, who was a real historical 
character, and whose name was Homer. Most are agreed that 
there must have been some great, master mind, whose influence is 
felt throughout the poems, but who made free use of the work 
of other poets who had preceded him and who had sung of various 
events connected with the same theme. As Kipling would say: 
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W’en ’Omer smote ‘is bloomin’ lyre, 

’’d ’eard men sing by land and sea, 
And wot ’e thought ’e might require, 
’E went and took, the same as me. 


The old Greeks were practically unanimous in believing that 
the poems were composed by a bard, named Homer, and 
that he traveled about, in various parts of Greece, a poor, 
old, blind beggar, eking out an existence by singing his poems. 
“Seven cities claimed the 


After his death, we are told that: 
Homer dead, through which 
the living Homer begged his 
bread.”” The chief contest- 
ants for the honor of his birth- 
place were Smyrna and Chios, 
and the evidence of the poems 
would seem to point to that 
region. 

The poems represent a very 
unsettled condition of society in 
the Greek world, corresponding 
in many ways to the Middle 
Agesin Europe. Preceding this 
period, there had been a brilliant 
civilization in the Greek world 
in the Aegean basin. This civi- 
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lization is generally called the 
Minoan or Aegean civilization. 
Its flourishing period extended 
from about 2500 x.c. to about 


Cretan Writine 


A large tablet with linear script found in the 
palace at Gnossus, Crete. There are eight lines 
of writing with a total of about twenty words. 
Notice the upright lines which appear to mark 


_ the termination of each group of signs. 


1500 B.c,, but it was not com- 

pletely overthrown till about 1000 B.c. Its chief center in 
early times was Crete, where recent excavations have revealed 
the existence ofthe seat of a great island empire. Its commerce 
and its influence touched all the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and it seems to have been in vital touch with the early Baby- 
lonian and Egyptian cultures. Other centers were Mycenae, 
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Argos, Athens, Pylus, and Sparta, in Europe, and Troy in Asia 
Minor. 

It was finally destroyed by invasions of barbarians from the 
North, much as the Roman Empire finally succumbed to the 
Germanic invasions. These invaders were the early Greeks, and 
this period is usually called the Homeric Age, because so many of 
its features are reflected in the Homeric poems, the Jitad and the 
Odyssey. 

The times were rude, and social life was primitive. War and 
piracy were ordinary pursuits. The people grouped themselves 
around powerful chieftains for protection, but marauding bands 
were common, which killed, burned, and plundered. Personal 
valor and prowess in battle were of supreme importance, not only 
for one’s own safety, but for the safety and freedom of his friends 
and family as well. Accordingly, the greatest virtue, and the 
one held in highest esteem, was bravery in war. 

For our picture of the culture of this period we are aenanaane 
upon the Homeric poems. In them we see how expeditions were 
made by the Greeks against their enemies, whom they considered 
at all times as legitimate objects of plunder. Usually such expedi- 
tions were under one of the many petty Homeric “kings.” Of 
these there were a great number; and there was no unity and no 
central authority in Homeric Greece any more than there were 
in the later historical period. 

According to the tradition, the expedition against Troy was 
undertaken by the whole of Greece, united under the leadership 
of Agamemnon. Some think that this tradition rests upon an 
ultimate basis of fact; but this may be merely an idealistic touch, 
expressing an earnest hope of the poet, that the various Greek 
tribes may reconcile their differences and stop warring on each 
other long enough to make war upon the common foe, the bar- 
barians, as represented by the non-Greek inhabitants of Asia 
Minor. In the Homeric poems we find that although Agamemnon 
was commander in chief of the allied Greek military expedition, 
the various contingents were led by their own commanders, most 
of whom were their kings, apparently quite independent of Aga- 
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memnon when at home, and semi-independent of him during the 
sxpedition. The most important of these secondary leaders were : 
Nestor of Pylus, the oldest man in the world; Agamemnon’s 
brother, Menelaus, the wronged husband of Helen; the young, 
daring, generous, and impetuous Achilles of Phthia; the mighty 
Diomedes of Argos, who fought with the very gods themselves ; 
the wily Odysseus (Ulysses) of Ithaca, who wandered for ten years 
after the fall of Troy before he arrived safe at home and saw once 
more his wife, the faithful Penelope; the huge and brutal Tel- 
amonian Ajax of Salamis; the lesser Ajax, son of Oileus of Locris; 
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The gallery roof is formed by pushing the successive courses of stone farther and farther in- 
ward from both sides until they meet. The result is, in form, a vault, but the principle of the 
keystone arch is not employed. 


Teucer, the Archer, brother of Telamonian Ajax; and Idomeneus 
of Crete, the far-famed isle of a hundred cities. 

On the Trojan side the most important characters are: Hector, 
eldest son of Priam and commander-in-chief of the Trojan forces ; 
the aged Priam, King of Troy; Hecuba, his wife; Andromache, 
wife of Hector; Paris, brother of Hector and the one who had 
brought on the war by stealing Helen; Glaucus and Sarpedon, 
princes of Lycia, whose beautiful and unselfish friendship is only 
matched by that of Achilles and Patroclus on the Greek side. 

The divinities take an active part in the conflict, some siding 
with the Greeks, the others with the Trojans. Zeus, who stands 
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at the head of the gods, as father and king of gods and men, seems 
inclined to be neutral. Hera his wife, queen of the gods, cherishes 
an implacable hatred against the Trojans, as does Athena, his 
daughter, goddess of war, wisdom, and the arts. Poseidon, brother 
of Zeus, the mighty god of the sea, is also on the side of the Greeks, 
and loses no opportunity to help them. On the Trojan side were 
Apollo, god of light, who wards off darkness and evil, patron of 
music, poetry and healing; Artemis, his sister, a divinity of the 
moonlight, goddess of the woods and wild animals, and patroness 
of the chase; Leto, their mother; Aphrodite, born of the white 
sea-foam, goddess of love and beauty, who had assisted Paris in 
obtaining Helen; Hephaestus, the laine god of fire, patron of all 
useful mechanical arts and the working of metals; and the river- 
god Scamander, a stream near Troy. 

The gods are distinctly human in their characteristics and _ 
attributes, with human appetites and passions. They differ from 
men primarily in being more powerful and in being immortal. 
They enjoy a good dinner, where they feast on nectar and ambrosia ; 
they love and hate, are envious and jealous, but on the whole live 
a happier and serener life than mortals. 

In translating Homer, it would be well to hold in mind the four 
essential characteristics of his poetry as enumerated by Matthew 
Arnold: “Homer is rapid in his movement, Homer is plain in his 
words and style, Homer is simple in his ideas, Homer is noble 
in his manner.” 

For a good characterization of the Homeric poems, from the 
point of view of literary art, one should by all means read Andrew 
Lang’s Essay, “Homer and the Study of Greek,” from which the 
following is taken. “Homer is a poet for all ages, all races, and 
all moods. To the Greeks the epics were not only the best of 
romances, the richest of poetry; not only their oldest documents . 
about their own history — they were also their Bible, their treasury 
of religious traditions and moral teaching. With the Bible and 
Shakespeare, the Homeric poems are the best training for life. 
There is no good quality that they lack: manliness, courage, rever- 
ence for old age and the hospitable hearth; justice, piety, pity, a 
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brave attitude toward life and death, are all conspicuous in Homer. 
He has to write of battles; and he delights in the joy of battle, 
and in all the movements of war. Yet he delights not less, but 
more, in peace: in prosperous cities, hearths secure, in the tender 
beauty of children, in the love of wedded wives, in the frank nobility 
of maidens, in the beauty of earth and sky and sea and seaward 
murmuring river, in sun and snow, frost and mist and rain, in the 
whispered talk of boy and girl beneath oak and pine tree. 

“Living in an age when every man was a warrior, where every 
city might know the worst of sack and fire, where the noblest ladies 
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might be led away for slaves, to light the fire and make the bed of 
a foreign master, Homer inevitably regards life as a battle. To 
each man on earth comes ‘ the wicked day of destiny,’ as Malory 
unconsciously translates it, and each man must face it hardily as 
he may. : 
“‘ Homer encourages them by all the maxims of chivalry and honor. 
His heart is with the brave of either side — with Glaucus and Sar- 
pedon of Lycia no less than with Achilles and Patroclus. ‘Ah 
friend,’ cries Sarpedon, ‘if once escaped from this battle we were 
for ever to be ageless and immortal, neither would I myself fight 
XXXV 
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now in the foremost ranks, nor would I urge thee into the wars that 
give renown; but now— for assuredly ten thousand fates of 
death on every side beset us, and these may no man shun, nor avoid 
— forward let us go, whether we are to give glory or to win it.’ 
And forth they go, to give and take renown and death, all the 
shields and helmets of Lycia shining behind them, through the 
dust of battle, the singing of arrows, the hurtling of spears, the 
rain of stones from the Locrian slings. And shields are smitten, 
and chariot-horses run wild, with no man to drive them, and Sar- 
pedon drags down a portion of the Achaean battlement, and Aias 
leaps into the trench with his deadly spear, and the whole battle 
shifts and shines beneath the sun. Yet he who sings of the war, 
and sees it with his sightless eyes, sees also the Trojan women 
working at the loom, cheating their anxious hearts with broidery 
work of gold and scarlet, or raising the song to Athena, or heating 
the bath for Hector, who never again may pass within the gates of 
Troy. He sees the poor weaving woman, weighing the wool, that 
she may not cheat her employers, and yet may win bread for her 
children. He sees the children, the golden head of Astyanax, his 
shrinking from the splendor of the hero’s helm. He sees the child 
Odysseus, going with his father through the orchard, and choosing 
out some apple trees’ ‘for his very own.’ It is in the mouth of the 
ruthless Achilles, the fatal, the fated, the swift-footed hero of 
the hands of death, that Homer places the tenderest of his similes. 
“Wherefore weepest thou, Patroclus, like a fond little maid that 
runs by her mother’s side, praying her mother to take her up, 
snatching at her gown, and hindering her as she walks, and tear- 
fully looking at her till her mother takes her up? — Like her, 
Patroclus, dost thou fondly weep.’ ... Such are the moods of 
Homer, so full of love of life and all things living, so rich in all 
human sympathies, so readily moved when the great hound Argus 
welcomes his master, whom none knew after twenty years, but the 
hound knew him, and died in that welcome. With all this love 
of the real, which makes him dwell so fondly on every detail of 
armor, of implement of art; on the divers-colored gold work of the 
shield, on the making of tires for chariot-wheels, on the forging of 
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iron, on the rose-tinted ivory of the Sidonians, on cooking and 
eating and sacrificing, on pet dogs, on wasps and their ways, on 
fishing, on the boar hunt, on scenes in baths where fair maidens 
lave water over the heroes, on undiscovered isles with good harbors 
and rich land, on plowing, mowing, and sowing, on the furniture of 
houses, on the golden vases wherein the white dust of the dead is 
laid, — with all this delight in the real, Homer is the most romantic 
of poets. He walks with the surest foot in the 
darkling realm of dread Persephone, beneath 
the poplars of the last beach of Ocean. He has 
heard the siren’s music, and the song of Circe, 
chanting as she walks to and fro, casting the 
golden shuttle through the loom of gold. He 
enters the cave of the man-eater; he knows 
the unsunned land of the Cimmerians; in the 
summer of the North he has looked, from the 
fiord of the Laestrygons, on the midnight sun. 
He has dwelt on the floating isle of Aeolus, 
with its wall of bronze unbroken, and has sailed 
on those Phaeacian barks that need no help 
of helm or oar, that fear no stress either of 
wind or tide, that come and go and return, 4 
obedient to a thought and silent as a dream. B 4 
He has seen the four maidens of Circe, daughters RODS OOMOOTS 
of wells and woods, and of sacred streams. He Azczan Syaxu 
is the second-sighted man, and beholds the Goppzss 
shroud that wraps the living who are doomed, and the mystic 
dripping from the walls of blood yet unshed. He has walked in 
the garden closes of Phaeacia and looked on the face of gods who 
fare thither and watch the weaving of the dance. He has eaten 
the honey-sweet fruit of the Lotus, and from the hand of Helen 
he brings us that Egyptian Nepenthe which puts all sorrow out of 
the mind. His real world is as real as that of Henry V., his en- 
chanted isles are charmed with the magic of the Tempest. His 
young wooers are as insolent as Claudio, as flushed with youth; 
his beggar-men are brethren of Edie Ochiltree; his Nausicaa is 
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sister to Rosalind, with a different charm of stately purity in love. 
His enchantresses hold us yet with their sorceries; his Helen is 
very beauty; she has all the sweetness of ideal womanhood, and 
her repentance is without remorse. His Achilles is youth itself, 
glorious, cruel, pitiful, splendid, and sad, ardent and loving, and 
conscious of its doom. Homer, in truth, is to be matched only 
by Shakespeare, and of Shakespeare he has not the occasional 
willfulness, freakishness, and modish obscurity. He is a poet 
all of gold, universal as humanity, simple as childhood, musical 
now as the flow of his own rivers, riow as the heavy plunging wave 
of his own ocean... . 

“Such then, as far as weak words can speak of him, is the first 
and greatest of poets.” 


II 


Vocabulary. — One of the things most important in learning any. 
language so as to be able to read it with profit and pleasure is to 
acquire a fair-sized vocabulary. In doing this, one should learn 
thoroughly the words that are used most. For this purpose there 
is a highly practical little book, Homeric Vocabularies, Owen 
and Goodspeed, published by the University of Chicago Press. 
The most common Homeric words are arranged in it in groups, 
according to frequency of occurrence. A copy of this book should 
be in the hands of every student who wishes to lighten his work in 
learning to read and enjoy Homer. 

Forms of the Greek Verb. — In learning the Greek verb, the most 
difficult part of Greek grammar, it is highly important to know 
which forms are most essential. The following material, with the 
two tables, compiled by Professor Robbins, will indicate where the 
stress of work should come. These tables will be found valuable, 
not only for Homeric Greek, but for other Greek as well. By 
emphasizing strongly the forms which are most common, it will 
be found that the work will be materially lightened, and the 
Greek verb will not be found at all formidable. 

“Table I tabulates the result of counting the verb forms found 
on ten pages each of Homer, Euripides, Herodotus, Demosthenes, 
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and Plato, and on twenty of Xenophon (ten each from the Anabasis 
and the Memorabilia). In most cases the pages of the Oxford 
Classical Texts or the Bibliotheca Teubneriana have been made 
the unit, and for the present purpose the variation in the amount of 
Greek on the page need cause no concern. It may be remarked, 
also, that first and second perfects have been counted together 
because they are best taught together, and that the present 
participle of «ize has been included among the thematic present 
participles.* 

“The revelations of Table I make clear a few points that have a 
definite bearing on the teaching of Greek. In the first place, it 
shows that a large majority of the verbs one meets in reading 
Greek are confined to a small group of forms. Table IT will make 
this clearer ; it will then appear that nine or ten forms make up 
over a half, and twenty-four forms three-quarters, of the verbs 
in average Greek. Is it not right that we should first concern 
ourselves with teaching these forms? Of course, one must not 
guide himself entirely by these, or any similar, statistics; often it 
is advantageous to teach a whole group together, even though this 
involves the introduction of certain rather rare forms together with 
others that are commoner. On the other hand, here we have a 
definite, practical ground for demanding that certain forms be 
introduced very early. 

“Among these the present active participle deserves specialy 
mention. The statistics show the high frequency of its occurrence, 
and indeed few sentences, save the most elementary, can be mas- 
tered without a knowledge of it. Furthermore, its inflection can 
easily be made an introduction to both the first and third declen- 
sions, and one: should not readily pass by an opportunity to kill 
three birds with one stone.° 

“The apparently high frequency of the present and imperfect 
indicative and the present infinitive of -y verbs is due not so 
much to fornu, rin, Says, and Secxvye as to the constant 


1 Another liberty which I have taken is to disregard perfects of the 
-# form, reckoning all perfects together. Aorists like #8yv are counted as 
-mt forms.” ; 
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occurrence of forms of eizé and gypé (éort, cict, Fv, Foor, ava, 
é¢7). These particular forms are entitled to an early hearing in 
the classroom and are probably best taught separately, as indeed 
they usually are, the other athematic verbs being postponed. 

“In Table II there have been set down the twenty-four forms 
which occur most frequently, with the percentage of their occur- 
rence in ordinary Greek. 

“From Table II, which is based upon Table I and is really a 
summary of the most important facts to be gleaned from Table J, 
one might conclude that the student should as soon as possible be 
put in command of the present, imperfect, first and second aorist, 
perfect, and future indicative, the present and first and second aorist, 
infinitive and participle, at least the active present optative, sub- 
junctive, and imperative, «iwi in full, and some forms of dnl; 
with these mastered, he will have to depend on the teacher or notes 
in the textbook for only a quarter of the verb forms he sees, and 
of course this proportion will be cut down as he progresses.” 


TABLE II 


Tue Twenty-rouR CoMMONEST VrRB ForMS 











Percentage Percentage 
Rank and Form . of Rank and Form of 

-Occurrence Occurrence 
1. Them. pres. ppl. act. . . 10.35 13. Them. pres. inf. mid... 2.03 
2. Them. pres. ind. act. . . 8.18 14, Athem. pres. inf. act... 2.00 
3. Them. pres. inf. act. . . 6.26 . |) 15. Perf. ind. act. 4 1.94 
4. Them. impf. ind. act... 4.35 16. Thein. 2d aor. pol. act. . 1.77 
5, Athem. impf. ind. aet.. - 4.23 17, Fut. ind. act... a ds 1.68 
6. 1st aor. ind. act. ou 4.03 18. Perf. ppl. mid. . so § 1.53 
7, Them. pres. ind. mid. . 3.94 19. Them. = aor inf. act. | 1.51 
8, Them. pres. pp}. mid. ‘ 3.86 20. Fut, ind ‘ < Mes 1.42 
9, Athem. pres. ind. act... 3.54 21. Them. pres. opt. act. 1.24 
10, Them. impf. ind. mid... 2.64 22. Them. pres. imper. act. . 1.13 
11, Them. 2d aor. ind. mid. 2.55 23. Them. pres. sub. act... 1.10 
12, 1st aor. ppl. act. . 2.43 24. Ist aor. ind. pass. . ‘ 1.07 
os Data os ee lg al ~ POI 
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LESSON I 


INTRODUCTORY 


1. Learn the alphabet and sounds of the letters, breath- 
ings, and quantity, 501-508, 519-520, 527-533.! 


2. Optional : * 


3. The easiest and simplest way to learn the sounds of 
the letters is to use the two right-hand columns of 501 for 
practice,® covering with a card the English transliteration 
(the column to the extreme right). 


4. WORD LIST FOR PRACTICE IN PRONUNGIATION | 


Spell and pronounce : 3 


paves wrath, fury, madness, rage. 


aelSo sing (of), hymn. 
§ea goddess. 


IInAneéhns son of Peleus, Achilles. 


"Axtddetds Achilles. 

ovAcpevos accursed, destructive. 
és who, which, what. 

ptplo. countless, innumerable. 

*Axatés Achaean, Greek. 

aAdyos grief, pain, woe, trouble. 
rl@npe put, place, cause. 

mokAss much, many, numerous. 


8€ but, and, for, so. 

ipbipos valiant, mighty. 

Ysx4 soul, spirit, breath, life. 

“Ats (nominative not used), Hades, 
god of the lower world. 

wpoiaqro hurl forward, send forth. 

jjpes hero, mighty warrior, pro- 
tector, savior. 

airés self, same. 

Xdprov booty, prey, spoils. 

tetxo make, fashion, cause. 

kiov dog. 





1 The figures refer to sections in this book. 

2 Sections to be assigned at the discretion of the instructor. 

3 In spelling these words it is not necessary to have memorized the names 
of the Greek letters, but the sounds should be familiar. Thus, for the pres- 
ent, a may be called a, 8 may be called b, y may be called g, ete. . 
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olwvés bird (of prey), vulture, Zetis Zeus, father and king of gods 


omen. and men. . 
vé and, also. tehelw accomplish, fulfill. 
Sais portion, feast, banquet. BovAf, will, wish, plan, purpose, 


counsel, council. 
Derivatives:1 mania(c-al) 621; ode(um), melody, palin- 
ode; myriad; neur-, nost-algia; psychology; hero(ic); auto- 
maton, -cracy; cynic(al); teleology. 





An ATHENIAN SCHOOL 


Royal Museum, Berlin 


A painting by Duris ona drinking-cup, or cylix. The picture is divided by the two handles. 
In the upper half, beginning at the left: a youth playing the double flute as a lesson to the boy 
before him; a teacher holding a tablet and stylus and correcting a composition ; a slave ( pede- 
gogus), who accompanied the children to and from school. In the lower half: a master teach- 
ing his pupil to play the lyre; a teacher holding a half-opened roll, listening to a recitation by 
the student before him; a bearded pawdagogus. The inner picture, badly damaged, represents 
a youth in a bath. 





1 Derivatives are to be connected with the Greek words by the students. 
When in doubt consult a good English dictionary, : 
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LESSON II [5-10 
LESSON II 
SYLLABLES, ACCENTS, ELISION, PUNCTUATION, AND 
TRANSLITERATION 


5. Learn the principles of accentuation, the formation of 
syllables, ston. punctuation, etc.: 584-551, 553, 560, 575, 


622-625. 


6. Review the previous lesson. 


7. Optional : 


LESSON III 
NOUNS OF THE FIRST DECLENSION 


8. Learn: 1) the principles of the formation of nouns of 


the first declension: 626-658. 


2) the declension of Bours}, «ad Bovdx} (659-662), and 
write out the declension of «rayyy and Xpion. 
3) the rules of syntax: 970, 1011, 1025. 


9. Optional: 


10. VOCABULARY 


Bovdy, Hs, 41 plan, will, wish, pur- 
pose, counsel, council. 

Sav, fearful, terrible, awful, dread- 
(ful). 

év(0), «lv adv., and prep. with dat., 
in, among, there(in, -on). 

éxeu (he, she, it) has, holds. 

exovor(v)? (they) have, hold. 

jv (he, she, it) was, there was. 

qoov (they) were, there were. 

kal and, also, even. 


xaxt, bad, poor, ugly, mean, cow- 
ardly, evil, wicked. 

Kady good(ly), noble, handsome, 
brave, fair, beautiful. 

kAayyf, 7s, 7 CLANG, (up)roar, 
roar, noise. 

tls (m., f.), who? which? what? 

vt (neut.), which? what? why? 

Xpicn, ns, jf Chrysa, a town in the 
Troad. 

iy dear, darling, lovely, beloved. 





1 The form of the noun found in the Vocabulary is regularly the nomina- 
tive singular, followed by the ending of the genitive singular, to indicate the 
declension, and by the pronoun, 6, 4, 74, to indicate the gender, 637-638. 


? nu-movable, 561. 
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Derivatives: dino-saur, din-ichthys, -ornis; caco-graphy, 
-phony; calli-graphy, -ope; clang; Phil-adelphia, -anthropy. 





_ GRAVESTONE OF 
ARISTION 


National Museum, 
Athens 


Found near Marathon 
in 1838. Belongs to the 
late sixth century B.o. 
Incorrectly called the 
‘* Warrior of Marathon.” 


Translate : 


11. 1. Bovrai! ckadal calxanal 2. r& 
éyer Bovanyv! Karnp ; 8. ti éyovew ;? 
4. «Grail Bovrai! Foav dira. 5. th Fv 
Karn; 6. Seuvh Krayyn} Fv ev Xpion Kary. 
7. €yovor Bovdds Karas kal Pidas. 8. Te 
Ww Krayyn Sen év Xpicn Karn; 9. Ka- 
Kens Bovats. 10. xaxgs Bovrns. 11. xa- 
Kdwv Bovddaav. 12. «axy BovrAy, Kxany 
Bovry, caxnv Bovrny, caxas Bovras. 


12. 1. Of good and bad plans. 2. For 


‘the! noble plan. 38. Who has the?! evil 


plan? 4. There was a! terrible uproar in 
beautiful Chrysa. 5. Was the? plan 
good? 6. The! plans were cowardly. 


LESSON IV 


NOUNS OF THE FIRST DECLENSION 
(Continued) 


13. Learn the declension of Oed, goddess, 
and @dracca, sea (663), and review the para- 
digms of Sova7 and Kary Bovry, 659-662. 

14. Optional : 





15. VOCABULARY 
yép post.’ conj., for, in fact. eioi(v) 4 (they) are, there are. 
&é, post. conj. but, and, so, for. éorl(v) *. (he, she, it) is, there is. 
1 660. 2 nu-movable, 561. 


3 A postpositive word never comes first in its sentence, but usually second. 
4 These words are enclitics, 553-554. 
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LESSON IV [16-17 


ix (#)) adv., and prep. with gen. @ddacca, ys, 7 sea. 


from, out of. cd, as, y goddess, 
éxi adv., and prep. with gen. dat., Kidda, ys, 9 Cilla, a town in the 
and acc. to, at, (up)on, against, Troad. 


over, for; adv., (up)on, thereon;  o% (otk, odx)? not, no. 

with gen., (up)on, over, during; awérpy. ns, 7 fatherland, native land. 

with dat, (ap)on, in, for, about, woAA much, many, numerous. 

against, at, beside, by; with acc., -wvpy, 7s, 9 (funeral) pyre. 

to, up to, over, (up)on. _ hiX4, Fs, } soul, breath, life, spirit. 

Derivatives: thalasso-cracy ; patriotic; pyro-latry, -tech- 
nic(al), -graphy; psycho-logy, -therapy, psychic(al). 


Translate: 


16. 1. Kary Ged Eyer Bovrdy Kadjv; 2. KGdrad Oeal3 elor® 
pirat wiyn Oeas Oardoons Sewhs. 8. Kidra nal Xpion 
eial* K&dra) Kal dirar Senor Cadraccdwv, 4. Kary Ged ove 
exer pony caxq. 5. Kady  éore? Bed, ever & oyny Kany. 
6. Sewn crayyh? éoriv? é« Oadadoons. 7. Kirra xal Xpion 
joav émt Oardoon. 8. Beal Gardoans eicl* pirar yoy7s 
TOAATS, pirat ydp® eiow.2 9. mdtpyn Karyn? eae? hidy 
Todrys poyis Karps. 10. ex wdrpys xaxhs Fv. 11. Foav 
mupat qoAral &v didn watpy emi Sewn Oardcon. 12. the ovK 
exer KATY Poyny 5 

17. 1. Are the good plans dear to the souls of the god- 
desses? 2. They have many plans, but (they are) cow- 
ardly (ones). 38. The plans are dear to the soul of the 
beautiful goddess, for they are noble. 4. The lovely god- 
dess of the sea was not in Cilla. 5. There are many 
funeral pyres by the sea in (our) beloved fatherland. 
6. Who was in Cilla by the sea? 


Nove. — Do not translate words in parentheses. 





1 é« before consonants, é& before vowels. 
2 ob before consonants, ov« before the smooth breathing, obx before the 
rough breathing, 527-530. 3 553-584. 4 555. 
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LESSON V 


THE PRESENT ACTIVE INDICATIVE OF VERBS IN -o 


18. 1) Read carefully the sections regarding the verb: 
789-806. 

2) Learn the present active indicative of Ave, 904. 

19. Optional: 


20. VOCABULARY 


Ge(8w} sing (of), hymn, chant. & have, hold, keep. 
av-? (d- before consonants), aninsep- Kale burn, consume. 
arable prefix, not, un-, dis, -less, Adw loose, free, break up, destroy. 


without. ddéxw kill, destroy, ruin. 
dvSdave please (with dat., 996). ' arépara send, escort, conduct. 
a-ripd{w dishonor, slight, insult. rehelo accomplish, fulfill, complete. 
Baivw come, go, walk. redx@ make,.do, fashion, perform, 
els (és) adv., and prep. with acc., to, cause, prepare. 

into, until, therein. $épw bear, carry, bring. 


Derivatives : ode(-um), mel-ody, palin-ode; a-theist, an- 
archy ; caustic, cauterize, holo-caust; ana-lysis; pomp (593) ; 
teleo-logy ; peri-phery, phos-phor-us (598). 


Translate : 


21. 1. dedSopey Bovdrds Oedwv rorradov. 2. krayyy Savy 
Kaki Oaracons oby dvidve piyn Oeds. 38. Ths atipafer Karas 
Geds; 4. od« atipdfopery rdtpnv, dirn yap éorw. 5, Bat- 
vovow é« KidadAns eis Xpionv. 6. xaiovor mupas mrodras év 
Xpioy emi Oardooy; 1. eyopev wodrds Kal Kadds Bovdds. 
8. xalere rupas év wdtpn; 9. dAdeTov, Aves, AWopev, AKoveLY, 
AveTe. 10. drAExopev Yroyds woARaS Kal Kaxas ev TaTpH Piry. 
ll. ré& wéure Oeds & Xpicnv; 12. terelere Bovras Karas 
watpyn piryn. 18. Tedreiopev Bovrny dirns Geas. 14. Tedyo- 
bev wrupnv. 15. rl dhepetes th dépovow; . 





1The form of the verb (if not defective) appearing in the vocabulary is 
the first person singular of the present active indicative. 
2 Sometimes called “ alpha privative.’’ 
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LESSON VI [22-25 


222 1. Whois singing the evil plans of the fair goddesses ? 
2. The roar of the sea is pleasing to the soul of the goddess 
in Cilla. 3. We do not dishonor the goddesses of (our) 
dear fatherland. 4. Are you going from Chrysa to Cilla 
by the sea? 5. The two goddesses come from the sea into 
Cilla. 6. They are burning two funeral pyres in (their) 
fatherland. 7. They have many fair plans. 8. We loose, 
you loose, they (two) loose, he is loosing. 9, The goddess 
destroys many wicked souls. 10. We escort the goddesses 
into (our) dear fatherland. 11. They accomplish the will 
of (their) fatherland. 12. He is making a funeral pyre. 
13. What does he bring ? 


LESSON VI: 
THE SECOND DECLENSION 


23. 1) Learn the declension of @ipds heart, spirit, épyov 
deed, work, 678-679, and the adjectives Kass, %, Ov, good, 
and ¢éros, 7, ov dear, darling, lovely, beloved, T1T-721. 

2) Learn 1025. 

Nore. — Observe that the masculine of these adjectives is declined 
like a masculine noun of the second declension (Odds, for example), the 
neuter like a neuter noun of the second declension (€pyov, for example), 
and the feminine like a feminine noun of the first declension (BovAy, 
for example). 


24. Optional: 


25. VOCABULARY 
dyads, 7, ov bright, shining, splen- with dat., (up)on, along; with 
did, glorious. acc., through(out), up through. 
avé, ay adv., and prep. with gen.,  a-mepelovos, », ov boundless, count- 
‘dat., and acc., up(on), along, up less, immeasureable. 


through; adv., (up)on, thereon;  dowwa, wy, ra Tausom(s). 


1 The English sentences to be translated into Greek are given in consider- 
able number, that the teacher may have a wider range of choice. Most will 
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26) HOMERIC GREEK 


"Axaiés, ov, 6 Achaean, Greek. Aads, 0d, 6 people, host, soldiery. 
Saves, 7, ov terrible, awful, dread —pdplor, at, a countless, innumerable. 
(ful), fearful. votoos, ov, 4 plague, disease, 
Adprov, ov, ro booty, spoils, prey. pestilence). 
Qeds, ov, 6 god, divinity. olevés, od, 6 bird (of prey), vulture, 
Bids, 0}, 6 heart, soul, spirit, cour- omen. 
age, passion. modNés, 7, ov Much, many, humerous. 
xaxés, 77, dv bad, poor, ugly, mean, o7parés, od, 6 army, encampment, 
cowardly, evil, wicked. host. 
K@Xds, 7), ov good(ly), noble, hand- Acs, 7, ov dear, darling, lovely, 
some, brave, fair, beautiful. beloved. 


Derivatives: ana-tomy; pena-lty; . theo-logy, -cracy, 
a-theism, poly-, mono-, heno-, pan-theism ; laity, lay-man ; 
strat-egy, -egic(al). 


Nots. — Observe that adjectives are given in the nominative singular 
(plural, when the singular is not used) of all genders. 


Translate: 


26. 1. ayAad drrowa pépovow "Ayatol eis otpatev. 2. pé- 
poe arepeiot (575) adrrowa ava otpatov’Ayadr. 3. Oeds 
redyet TordAOrs "Axasors Adpia olwvoiow. 4. Foav ’Axatol 
xaxot; 5. ob fhoav Kaxol, KaAol dé. vodoos Kani dréxer 
Adov Kardrv. 6. "Ayatol méwrovow drowa pupil’ (575) es 
matpny. ,1. Oeds Baiver és otpardv, dréxer Sé Aadv "Ayardy. 
8. Tis aripater Oeods Karovs; 9. Kakxol Adel atipdfovat Beovs 
marpns. 10. Qeds réurre votcov canny ava otpatov Ayaan, 
od yap Tedetovet BovrAnv Oeay mdarpns. 11. Baive eri Oddac- 
cav Savyv kal tevyet Tupas TodAdas ava aotparov "Ayadr. 
12. éyovow amepeto’ (575) arowa “Axyatov evi otpato. 
18. BovaAr otparod oby dvddve Odd (996) Geod. 14. rads 
Kiaans piros jv wiyn Ocds Oardoons. 15. od delSopev 
kdnrds Bovrds Ceav otpatG, od yap dvddvet "Axyaoior (996) 
Pope (1009). 


find three or four of the more representative of these quite sufficient for 
their purposes; some may give less, others may wish to use all of them. 
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LESSON VII [27-30 


27. 1. The terrible roar of the sea is pleasing to the god- 
dess (996) in (her) soul(1009). 2. Webring many splendid 
ransoms to the army of the Achaeans. 8. The god does 
not destroy the host of the Achaeans, for they do not dis- 
honor the gods of (their) fatherland. 4. The evil plague 
makes countless Achaeans a booty (use plural) for many 


birds. 


ing ransoms to the goddess of the sea in Cilla. 


5. The people of the Achaeans send countless shin- 


6. The 


Achaeans go to the sea and sing, but the noise is not 


pleasing to the goddess (996) in (her) soul (1009). 


7. The 


plague destroys the people, for they dishonor the god of 


Chrysa. 


LESSON VII 
REVIEW 


28. Review carefully everything studied thus far. 
29. Optional: review all the optional sections studied 


thus far. 


30. : VOCABULARY 


éyAads, 7, Ov bright, shining, splen- 
did, glorious. 

deiSw sing (of), hymn, chant. 

ay- (a- before consonants), an insepa- 
rable prefix (“alpha privative”), 
not, un-, dis-, -less, without. 

ava, Gy, adv., and prep. with gen., 
dat., and acc., up(on), along, up 
through, thereon, high on; adv., 
(ap)on, thereon; with dat., (up)- 
on, along; with acc. through- 
(out), up through. 

dvSdveo please (with dat. 996). 

G-mepetrios, 4, ov boundless, im- 
measurable, countless. 

Grrowa, wy, Td, ransom(s). 

G-ripafw dishonor, slight, insult. 


*Axatds, od, 6 Achaean, Greek. 

Balvw come, go, walk. 

Bovdh, 7s, } plan, will, wish, pur- 
pose, council, counsel. : 

yap (postpositive) for, in fact. 

8€ (postpositive) but, and, so, for. 

Seivés, 4, ov terrible, awful, dread- 
(ful), fearful. . 

els (és) adv., and prep. with acc., into, 
to, until, therein. 

elol(v) are. éort(v) is. 

& (€), adv., and prep. with gen., 
out of, from, away (from). 

Adprov, ov, Td booty, spoil(s), prey. 

é&v(Q, elv adv., and prep with dat, 
in, among, on, there(in, -on). 

éwt adv., and prep. with gen., dat., 
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and acc., to (up)on, against, by ; 
adv., (up)on, thereon; with gen., 
(up)on, over, during; with dat., 
(up)on, in, for, about, against, 
at, beside, by; with acc., to, up 
to, over, (up)on. 

éort((v) is. 

éxo have, hold, keep. 

jv was. qoav were. 

Oddacoa, ys, 9 Sea. 

Gcd, Gs, goddess. 

Geds, 03, 6 god, divinity. 
GTpds, od, 6 heart, spirit, soul, cour- 
age, passion. ‘ 
kai and, also, even; kal... kal 
both ... and. 

kalo burn, consume. 

kaxés, 7, dv bad, poor, ugly, mean, 
cowardly, wicked, evil. 

K&d6s, 7, dv good(ly), brave, noble, 
handsome, fair, beautiful. 

Kaka, ys, 7 Cilla, a town. 

khayyh, 7s, 7 CLANG, noise,- (up)- 
roar. 

ABss, ov, 6 people, host, soldiery. 


HOMERIC GREEK 


dtw loose, free, destroy, break up. 


puplo, a, a countless, innumer- 
able. 

votoos, ov, 7 disease, plague, pest- 
(ilence). 

olwvds, od, 6 bird, vulture, omen. 

od€kw kill, destroy, ruin. 

od (ovdx, odx) not, no. 

warp, 7s, 7 fatherland, native land. 

aéumw send, escort, conduct. 

moAAss, 7, dv much, many, nu- 
merous. 

avuph, js, 9 (funeral) pyre. 

otparés, od, 6 army, encampment, 
host. 

redelw accomplish, fulfill, complete. 

revxw do, make, perform, fashion, 
cause, prepare. 

tis, tl who? which? what? (rt 
why ?) 

oépw bear, bring, carry. 

otros, y, ov dear, darling, lovely, 
beloved. 

Xpton, ns, 7 Chrysa, a town. 

Wdxh, Hs, 7 soul, breath, life, spirit. 


Note. — No word will be found in any reading lesson which has not 
first been given in a special vocabulary. If the student will memorize 
accurately all the words in each special vocabulary, it will not be 
necessary to consult the general vocabulary at the end of the book. 


Translate : 


“81. 1. dedSopev Oedvy Oardcans Seis Kkrayypz WOAH. 


2. ove atipafouct Oeovs. 
Oca Kary Ovp@. . 
heper atrepeia’ arrowa Oep. 


TOV Kal TevYyeL TOANOVS ’AyaLovs éEXMpLAa oiwvoicL”. 
Kal Oeal br€xovor AaGov ’Ayardv. 
8/ Roav wodAal Oeai evi Oardoog 5 
10. Avere ctparov ’Ayardv. 


KQKODv ; 
? \ 
ert Oardacn. 


3. Bovral ’"Ayady ody avddvovar 
4, Baiver éx otparod ’Ayatav eis KidXrav cal 
5. votoos cacy Bative. ava otpa- 


6. «al Geol 
7. ti& "Axardy ever Ovpov 
9. Kater mupds 
11. wdtpn éorh 


LESSON VIII [32-37 


girn woyn piptov ’Ayamy. 12. Tis wéures otpatov éx 
Kéarns eis Xpionv; 18. Bovry waxy eoriv, dvddver 58 ea 
Gopo. 14. rf aeibere ; 

32. 1. The Achaeans sing the beautiful goddess of the ter- 
rible sea. 2. We do not dishonor the gods, for they are dear 
to (our) souls. 8. The plans of the army are pleasing to 
the goddess in (her) noble soul. 4. Many Achaeans are 
going from the encampment and are bringing countless 
glorious ransoms to the gods. 5. The evil plague destroys 
the people and makes the army a booty for countless birds. 
6. We do not sing, for it is not pleasing to the soul of the 
goddess. 


LESSON VIII 
SECOND DECLENSION (Continued) 


33. Several words (all of them pronouns except dros, 7, 
o) are declined like «adds, 9, ev (721), with the exception 
that the neuter nominative, accusative, and vocative singular 
ends in -o instead of in -ov. 

34. These words are: 


vg 


és, , 8 relative pronoun, who, which, what. 

6, 4, 76 demonstrative, personal, and relative pronoun, this, that; he, 
she, it; who, which, what. 

Orsivos, % o demonstr. pron., that (one), he, she, it. 

avrés, 7, 6, intensive pron., self, him(self), her(self), ee same. 

&Ados, y, o other, another. 


35. Learn the declension of these words (765- “166, T13-174), 
36. Optional: 


37. VOCABULARY 
GAG but, moreover. Bios, a,} ov DIVINE, heavenly, glo- 
GAdos, y, o other, another. rious. 
airds, 7, 6 self, him(self), her(self), (@)xetvos, 7, o = keivos, n, o that 

it(self), same. (one), he, she, it. 





1 Declined like @dAacea. 
11 : 


38-39] 


écn-Bddos, ov, 6 free-shooter, sharp- 
shooter, epithet of Apollo. Origi- 
nally an adjective: shooting ac- 
cording to will (desire, inclina- 
tion, pleasure); as subst.: free- 
shooter, sure-shooter, sharp- 
shooter. 

kaxas evilly, wickedly, harshly, 
with evil consequences. 

xelvos, 7, 0 = éxeivos, 7, 0. 


HOMERIC GREEK 


6, 4, 76 this, that; he, she. it; 
who, which, what. 

és, 4, 6 who, which, what. 

otvera, (ot-fvexa) because. 

oKijrrpov, ov, TO SCEPTRE, staff. 

ré (enclitic, postpositive) and, also; 


vé... té (orté... wal, or Kal 
. té) both .. . and, not only 
.. . but also. 


Xpiccos, 7, ov gold(en), of gold. 


Derivatives: allo-pathy; auto-maton, -cracy, -graph, 
-nomy; chrys-anthemum, -alis, -olite. 


Translate : 
38. 1. Stos éxnBdros avrds deidet, GAN ody avddvet Groce 
7, ’ 
Geoict Ovp@ (996, 1009). 2. Ketvos "Axatol aripidfovar tods 
Geots. 8. 6 éxnBeros wéume vodcov Kaxnvy ava otpaTov 
> a a > y a. ~ 7 cr \ > a f 
Ayaidy Kal Kax@s ddéxet Kelvoy AAdV, oivEeKA TOV aYpdCovoLY, 
= 4 " Z a 
4. ov atipdlopev Tors eos, of Eyovot cxATTpa ypiced. 5. 6 
Z = 
éxnBoros Te Kal of AdXot Geol Pepovat ypioca oKATTpPa Kad. 
a £ a a 
6. Tu Tedyel TA oKATTpa xXpicea Toicr Bevis Gardoons ; 
T. deidet ExnBdros abros Bovrds arrov Oey Tolow ’Axawiow ; 
8. elaty of ’Ayatol Kadoi,. of ddékovct TOV oTpaToY Kaloval TE 
x L € + Ua a ft x” x a 
tas wupas; 9. 1 Ged ris Savas Pardoons Eyer TO oKATTpOV 


xpiceov, 10. ert rH watpy eicly ai wupai. 11. the Tebye 


, nn > nn 
TOV OTpaTOV EXWpLa ToLoW olwvoiaw ; 


39. 1. Does the divine free-shooter himself sing these 
noble plans of the gods? 2. Why is it not pleasing to these 
other gods who are in the sea? 3. That Achaean dishonors 
those gods of (his) fatherland who have these golden scep- 
tres. 4. This free-shooter sends many evil plagues up 
through that camp of the Achaeans and destroys countless 
people (plural), because they dishonor him. 5. Who is 
bufning those funeral pyres of the Achaeans by the terrible 
sea? 6. This free-shooter. makes countless’ Achaeans a 
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LESSON 1X [40-43 


booty for the birds, because they dishonor these beautiful 
goddesses of the sea. ; 


LESSON IX 
THE IMPERFECT OF VERBS IN -o 


40. Learn: 1) the principles of the formation of the im- 
perfect, 830-840. 

2) the imperfect active indicative of Avw, 904. 

41. Optional : 


42. VOCABULARY 

GAAQ elsewhere. Bev gen. ending 788, 3, from. 

*Apyetos, ov, 6 Argive, Greek. KaAvrau(v)qorpn, ys, 7 Clytae- 

Se with acc. 788, 4, to. m(n)estra, wife of Agamemnon, 

Sia adv., and prep. with gen. and leader of the Greeks before Troy. 
ace., through, on account of, by She proved unfaithful to her hus- 
means of; adv., between, among ; band in his absence, and “mur- 
with gen. through; with acc., dered him on his return home. 
through, by means of, on ac- pavrortvn, ns, 7 gift of prophecy. 
count of, during. otxos, ov, 6 house, home. 

Sut-didos, 7, ov dear to Zeus. *Odtpmvos, 7, ov Olympian. 

elpw speak, say, tell. “Odvpros, ov, 6 Olympus. 

eps, 7, 6v my, mine. TIptapos, ov, 6 Priam, king of Troy. 


épyov, ov, TO (Fepyov) work, deed, ods, 07, adv your, yours. 
accomplishment. 
Derivatives: dia-meter; erg, en-ergy; mantic, mantis, 
necro-mancy ; eco-nomy, -logy. : 


Translate : 


43. 1. 6 éxnBdros Sid pavtoctynv eiper Bovdrds tav Oedv 
’Apyeloucw. 2. of ’Ordprior Geot elyov (836) olxous év 
"OrAdu Tr. 3. 6 éxnBoros Siiptros erevye Tors “Apyelous 
*Ayatots Te EX@pia olwvoiow. 4. "Ayasoi Apyeiod 7 érevyov 
épya naka ba Bovdnv Beds. 5, Kavranu(v)jotpn dea tov 
Oupor erevyev ta epya Sewd. 6. Tplawos Adds re I pidwou 
@rexov worrovs “Apyelour. 7. tis elper Ta oa Epya Kaka 
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TIpeduo; 8. Ta épya eud dor (973, 1) Kara, otvea Erevyov 
Bovrds Oedv xal Oedwov Sia THY pavrootvnv. 9. éréumopev TA 
xpioca oximtpa eis olxov IIpidup. 10. éxatere tas rupas 
Sevn krayyn; 11. obx Hvdave } Boudry Oca Pardoons bine; 
12. at Oeal deiSovar Ta KANG Epya Tov Deady, ExnBdros dé Bai- 
vel GAH. 18. eive (836) Uptapos aydadv Kai Karbv olxov. 


44. 1. Who brought these countless shining ransoms to 
the beautiful home of Priam? 2. The Achaeans and the 
Argives burned many funeral pyres 
in your beloved fatherland. 3. Cly- 
taem(n)estra was wicked and per- 
formed many dreadful deeds. 4. 
Through the gift of prophecy we 
tell many glorious deeds of the gods . 
and goddesses who have Olympian 
homes. 5. My deeds are noble 
but yours are cowardly. 6. The 
gods sent an evil plague up through 
; the camp and destroyed many Achae- 

ans, because they dishonored the free-shooter. 7. It was 
not pleasing to Clytaem(n)estra in (her) wicked soul. 





Tre Swastika a PRE- 
Historic SyMBOL 


Cover of a vase found at Troy. 


LESSON X 
THE FUTURE AND AORIST OF VERBS IN -o 


45. Learn: 1) the principles of the formation of the 
future and the aorist of verbs, 841-857. 

2) The future and aorist active indicative of Avw, 904. 

46. Optional : 


47. \ VOCABULARY 

ay-0, &fw, iyayov, 863; 865, 1,4, dvdcow (Favak-), dvdto, qvata, with 
lead, drive, conduct, bring, carry, gen., 985, rule (over), guard, pro- 
take. - tect. 
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LESSON X 


&piorros, 7, ov best, noblest, brav- 
est, fairest, superl. of dyaGes, 77, ov 
good. 

atris (back) again, anew. 

Aavads, ov, 6 Danaan, G'reck. 

é&arép-Bn, 7s, 9) HECATOMB, sacri- 
fice, a number of animals (origi- 
nally one hundred cattle) offered 
in sacrifice. 

@avaros, ov, 6 death. 


[48-49 


“‘Tdvos, ov, 7 Llium, Troy; 2) the 
Troad, te. the region around 
Troy. 

peya0Upos, 7, ov great-souled, brave. 

éxa (by) far, much, considerably. 

(we8-, ro8-, m6-), aeloa, 
éraca (mémQov) persuade, win 
over, mislead. 

priéo, pPiryjow, &piaqoa love, cher- 
ish, entertain hospitably. 


reOw 


Derivatives: ped-, dem-, 
thanat-opsis, eu-thanasia 610, 9. 


syn-agogue ; aristo-cracy ; 


Note. — Henceforth the first three forms of all complete verbs, as found 
in the vocabulary, will be the first person singular of the present, future, and 
aorist active indicative. These should be mastered absolutely. 


Translate: _ 

48. 1. ‘rés fv dy’ aproros Aavady; 2. Tpiapos peya@ipos 
Hvaooev TXYou (985). - 3. ob« abris d£over Aavaol peydOipor 
éxatéuBas moXrds eis Xpionv. 4. otk Srecav éxnBdrov 
ov dtrnoopey Oeovs, ovvexa 
6. Aavaot tevEovor Pavatov pray év “Trig. 


Torry éxaTépBnot Kadnow. 5. 
KaXOL elo; 
T. ébirnoa Oedv Oardcans, rN ovy jvdave éExnBdrw Ovy@. 
8. delcopev kal reicopev Oeots. 9. by’ adpiotor ev "Trip ta 
elrov [eipw 57] Ipiduq, addra rods jrivacev, 10. IIpiapos 
vw x s v = > > oe ve 
érepyre Tov otTpatov aplotoy er “Apyetoiow. 11. é8noav 
[Bava 57] adres Aavaot eis “Iduov, AAN ovdK ereccay Tpiapor. . 
12. delcoper ExnBorov dy’ apiotov Dedv, otver’ iryaye [ayo] 
Aavaovs ets *IXuov. 


49. 1. The great-souled Achaeans will not persuade the 
free-shooter with goodly hecatombs, but he will prepare evil- 
death for the people. 2. The noblest of the Achaeans 
went to Ilium, but they did not persuade the soul of Priam. 
8. We shall sing, because the gods have led (aor.) the peo- 
ple into Troy. 4. We shall have many shining golden 
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sceptres. 5. Did you not love the gods who have Olympiz 
homes? 6. Priam shall not rule Ilium again, for tl 
Achaeans will prepare evil death for him. 7. Did he spez 
to the beautiful goddess of the sea? 8. They will persuac 
the souls of the gods with many hecatombs. 












i aed ie te i 
i oe 7 coc 
bi oy i Mt Lot all 
Me oo ee 
eee 





aul 
MT 
re 


Excavations av Troy 


The great northeast tower of the sixth city. The stairs to the right date’from the eighth cit; 


LESSON XI 


MASCULINE NOUNS OF THE FIRST DECLENSION. 
COMPOUND VERBS ~ 


50. Learn: 1) the declension of "Arpeidns and aiyynrty 
664-675. 
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LESSON XI 


[51-54 


2) The principles of the formation of compound verbs, 


838-839. 
61. Optional: 


62. VOCABULARY 


dva-Balve (Bav-, Ba-), dvaBfow (dva- 
Bfropat), avéByoa (avéByv) go 
ap, ascend, embark. 

Gro-Ab-w, Grodtew, aré\toa loose, 
set free, release. 

*Arpelins, do (ew), 6 son of Atreus, 
usually refers to Agamemnon. 

kata-kalo (kav-, Kap-, Kal-), KaTa- 
kavow*, karékna burn, consume. 

*debo (KAev-, KAEF-, KAv-), —, ExAVOV 
with gen. 984, hear, hearken 
to. 


pertemov or percimoy = perd-elrov 


he 
Translate : 


(Fer-), 24 aor. of etpw spoke 
among, addressed, spoke to. 

Sre when(ever). 

TInAmdbys, ao (ew), 6 son of Peleus, 
Achilles. 

ampoo-ceroy or mpoadmov 2d aor. of 
etpw (Fer-) addressed, spoke to. 

rére then, at that time. 

XOAS-w, XoAdow, Exdrooa anger, en- 
rage, vex. 

Xpions, do (ew), 6 Chryses, a priest 
of the god, Apollo, from the town 
Chrysa. . 


53. 1. «carol Oeot érevEay Gavatov xaxdv dio TInrneddy, 


68 avéBn rupyy. 2. 


Sios ’Azpeldns jripace Xpiony. 
éxnBdros otk exrvev "Atpeiddo, otvexa HrTipace 
5. Xpions peréevrev "Ayxasolow, ar ode ’Atpeldy 


rds. 4. 
Xpionv. 
Hvdave Oipo. 6. 
Tore €yOAwoeY Ex BddOV. 
epirnoaper. 
arrowa "Artpeidy, 9. 


éxnBdros wrexe adv ’"Ayatov, ovvera 


3. Katéxna éxaTop~Pas TroA- 


dte Kaxas tpocéamey "Atpeldns Xpionvr, 
T. avedicapev Xpiony, otvera tov 
8. Xpions jvexev [pépw, 57] amepeia’ ayrad 
olcopey [Pépw, 57] arrowa mordra Kal 


P< he. 
arodtaopey Xpienv, otvera tov epirjoaper, cal piros éotiv 


éxn Boro. 


IInrneddns éyorooey ’Atpeldny. 
éxaréuBas Kadds, ToTe érretcapev Ovpors Oedv. 


10. ris deper drowa Xpicao ’Atpetlby; 


11. Stes 
12. Ste xatTexnapev mroddas 
18. da par 


toabivny Xptons eime Bovrds Oedv ’Atpeidy Tinrnudy te. 


64. 1. The Achaeans ascended into Troy and killed the 


noble Priam. 


2. We burned many goodly hecatombs to the 
ig 


55-57] 


Olympian gods. 


HOMERIC GREEK 


8. Chryses spoke among the Achaeans 


(dat.), but the son of Atreus did not hearken to him (gen., 


984). 
he did not free Chryses. 


4. The Achaeans addressed the son of Atreus, but 
5. The son of Atreus will bring 
many ransoms into the camp of the Achaeans. 


6. Who 


will persuade the gods with many goodly hecatombs ? 


LESSON XII 


REVIEW 


565. Memorize the names and order of the. letters in the 


Greek alphabet, 501. 


56. Review all the forms that have been given in the pre- 
ceding lessons, and learn the following vocabulary absolutely. 


57. VOCABULARY 


ayXads, 77, bv bright, shining, splen- 
did, glorious. 

&y-o, df, Hyayov lead, drive, con- 
duct, bring. 

dcl8-0, deiorw, Hace sing (of), hymn, 
chant. : 

éAXG but, moreover. 

@dAy elsewhere. 

GAXos, 7, 0 other, another. 

av- (4- before consonants), an insepa- 
rable prefix (“alpha privative”), 
not, un-, dis-, -less, without. 

ava, Gv adv. and prep. with gen., 
dat., and acc., up(on), along, up 
through, thereon, high on; adv., 
(up)on, thereon; with dat, (up) 
on, along; with acc., through 
(out), up through. 

dva-Balvw (Bav-,Ba-), dvaBicw (ava- 
Bihcopar), avéBynoa (avéByv) go up, 
ascend. 


dvacrow (Favax-), dvdtu, qvaka (with 
gen. 985) rule (over), guard, 
protect. 

dvbdve (ofa8(e)), di_owt, daboy (eb 
aSov), (with'dat. 996) please. 

d-trepeloios, y, oy boundless, count- 
less, immeasurable, 

arotva, wy, Td Tansom(s). 

dmo-di-w, dmorvcw, arédtoa loose, 
setiree. 

"Apyeios, ov, 6 Argive, Greek. 

apirros, 7, ov best, noblest, bravest, 
fairest (superl. of &ya0ds). 

a-ripdlo (ripaé-), dripdow*, Aripaca 
dishonor, slight, insult. 

*"ArpetSns, do (ew), 6 son of Atreus, 
usually refers to Agamemnon. 

atris (back) again, anew. 

airés, 7,6 self, him(self), her(self), 
it(self), same. 

*Axards, ot, 6 Achaean, Greek, 
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Balve (Bav-, Ba-), Birw (Pyoopar), 
yoo (€Byv) come, go, walk. 

Bovdk}, 7s, 7 plan, will, wish, pur 
pose, counsel, council. 

yap (postpositive) for, in fact. 

Aavads, od, 6 Danaan, Greek. 

8€ (postpositive) and, but, for, so. 

$e, with acc. (788, 4) to. 

Savés, 7, dv terrible, awful, dread 
(ful), fearful. 

$id, adv., and prep. with gen. and 
acc. through, by means of, on 
account of; adv., between, 
among; with gen., through; with 
acc., through, by means of, on 
account of, during. 

Bit-piros, 7, ov dear to Zeus, be- 
loved of Zeus. 

: Btos, a, ov divine, godlike, glorious, 
heavenly. 

elpo (rep, Fer, FeT-), épéw, elrrov 
(€rov) speak, say, tell. 

eis (é) adv., and prep. with ace. 
into, to; until, therein. 

elo((v) are. 

& (#), adv. and prep. with gen. 
out of, (away) from. 

éxarép-Bn, ns, 7 hecatomb, sacrifice. 

(@)xetvos, 7, o that (one), he, she, 
it. 

&xn-Bodos, ov, 6 free-shooter, epithet 
of Apollo. 

Adprov, ov, 7d booty, spoil(s), prey. 

épds, 7, dv my, mine. 

év((), elv adv., and prep. with dat. 
_in, among, at, on, there(in, -on). 

énl, adv., and prep. with gen., dat., 
and ace. to, (up)on, against, by ; 
adv., (up)on, thereon; with gen., 
(up)on, over, during; with dai., 
up(on), in, for, about, against, 
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at, beside, by; with acc., to, up 
to, over, (up)on. 

tpyov, ov, 76 (Fepyov) WoRK, deed, 
accomplishment, feat. 

és = els. 

éori(v) is. 

eo (oex-, ox-, sxe, 603, 619) Eo 


(ex4ow), eryxov have, hold, 
keep. 
jv was. joav were. 


Oddacca, ys, 7) sea. 

@avaros, ov, 6 death. 

Oca, Gs, 7 goddess. 

ev gen. ending (712), from. 

Geds, ov, 6 god, divinity. - 

@tpss, ov, 5 heart, soul, spirit, 
courage, passion. 

*TAvos, ov, 4 Ilium, Troy, the 
Troad. 

xa( and, also, even, furthermore. 

kal... xal both... and, not 
only .. . but also. 

kaio (kav, KaF-, Kat-), Kkatow*, Ecna 
burn, consume. 

Kaxés, 7, dv bad, poor, ugly, mean, 
cowardly, wicked, evil. 

KaAds, 7, dv good(ly), noble, brave, 
fair, righteous, beautiful, hand- 
some. 

kara-kalw (Kav-, KOfF-, Kat-), Kara- 
katcw*, karékya burn (down), 
consume. 

Keivos, 7, 0 = éxetvos, 7, 0. 

KQAa, ys, 7 Cilla, a town in the 
Troad. 

kAayyf, js, 77 CLANG, noise, shriek, 
(up)roar. 

Kavraly(v)jorpn, 4s, 7 Clytaem- 
(n)estra. 

¥hebw (kAev-, KAef-, KAU), —, ExAvoy 
(with gen., 984) hear, hearken, to. 


57] 


Adds, oF, 6 people, host, soldiery. 

At-0, dow, EAtora loose, free, break 
up, destroy. 

pavrociva, ns, } gift of prophecy. 

Heya-Otpos, 7, ov great-souled. 

pertemov (2d aor.), (Fer-), spoke 
among, addressed (with dat.). 

LVplo., at,a countless, innumerable. 

votes, ov, 7 plague, pest(ilence), 
disease. 

6, 4, 76 this, that; 
who, which, what. 

otkos, ov, 6 house, home. 

olwvds, od, 6 bird (of prey), vulture, 
omen. 

ddé-w kill, destroy, ruin. 

"Odtprios, 7, ov Olympian. 

“Odvpros, ov, 6 Olympus. 

és, 4, 6 who, which, what. 

ére when(ever). 

od (od, odx) not, no. 

otvexa (od-€vexa) because. 

éxa far, by far, much, considerably. 

-wérpn, ys, 9 fatherland, native 
land. 

mrelOo (arerO-, rov8-, at8-), melow, 
éveca (wémQov) persuade, win 
over, mislead. 

wénawe (mepa-, ropn-), weprpo, ereppa 
send, escort, conduct. 

TInAnvadys, Go (ew), 6 son of Peleus, 
Achilles. 

woAdés, 7, ov much, many, numer- 
ous. 


he, she, it; 


HOMERIC GREEK 


T[ptapos, ov, 6 Priam, king of Troy. 

awpoo-amov (2d aor.) (fer-) spoke 
to, addressed. 

arvph, Hs, 7 (funeral) pyre. 

oKirTpov, ov, TO SCEPTRE, staff. 

os, 7H, oOv yOur, yours. 

orparés, of, 6 army, encampment, 
host. 

vé (postpositive enclitic), and, also; 
vé... ré (or ré... Kat) both 

. and, not only . . . but also. 

rehel@ (reheo-), TeAdw (reAéo(o)w), 
éréter(o)a accomplish, fulfill, 
perform. 

redxyo (TevX-, TUX-, TUK), Tedkw, 
éreva (réruxov) do, make, per- 
form, cause, fashion, prepare. 

rls, +6 who? which? what? + 
why? (780-781). 

rére then, at that time. 

ipo (dep-, of, évex-), olrw, Areca 
bear, bring, carry. 

préo, drow, iplrnoa love, cher- 
ish, entertain hospitably. 

iros, 7, ov dear, darling, lovely, 
beloved. 

XOAG-w, xoAdbow, Ex SAwora anger, en- 
rage, vex. 

Xptoeos, y, ov gold(en), of gold. 

Xpten, ns, 7 Chrysa, a iown in the 
Troad. 

Xptons, do (ew), 6 
priest. 

WoxA, Hs, 7 Soul, life, breath, spirit. 


Chryses, a 


Norr.— Throughout this book, words preceded by an asterisk (*) 
are assumed forms; those followed by an asterisk are Attic, analogous 
to known Homeric forms, but not found in Homer; those followed by a 
double asterisk (**) are Attic, not analogous to Homeric forms; those 
followed by a dagger (+) are not Epic or Attic, but are Ionic or Lyric; 
those followed by a hyphen (-) are stems (628-630). 


LESSON XIII 


[58-62 


LESSON XIII 


NOUNS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION 


Inrap, 1-5 


58. 1) Learn the principles of formation of nouns of the 


third declension, 680-692. 


2) Learn the declension of Bactreds king, ijpws hero, modus 


city, and éros word, T01-709. 
3) Read the introduction. 


4) Memorize thoroughly the word list, 4, which has all 


the words used in this lesson. 


59. Optional: 


60. VOCABULARY 


*”Aus, “Ar80s, 6 (nom. not used) 
Hades, god of the lower world. 

Gdyos, eos, 76 grief, pain, woe, 
trouble. 

"AxtdAeds, Hos, 6 Achilles. 

Sals, Sairds, 7 feast, banquet, por- 
tion. 

Zebs, Avés, 6 Zeus, father and king 
of gods and men. 

fipos, fpwes, 6 HERO, mighty war- 
rior, protector, savior. 


ipBipos, 7, ov mighty, valiant, 
stout-hearted, brave. 

kiwv, kuvés, 6, # dog. 

pijvs, wos,» wrath, fury, madness, 
rage. 

ovAdpevos, y, ov accursed, destruc 
tive, deadly. 

wpo-idt-twe, mpoidiw, mpotapa hurl 
forward, send forth. 

tLOnpt,) (On-, Oe-), Ohow, Byxa } put, 
place, cause. 


Derivatives: see 4, and find some new ones in the dic- 


tionary. 


Translate: 


61. 1. pis Tnrneddew "Axirsos Fv otropevn, €Onxe yap 
pup’ ddyea Toicw "Ayatoiow, mpolaye Sé modrAds yroyas ipbi- 





1 Verbs (if not deponent, 897) as they appear in the vocabulary (in the 
first person singular, present active indicative) ordinarily end in -w, but 
some end in -ys. Several of those ending in -u reduplicate (874, 886) the 
present with ¢, as rl@nus (ri-Onus) = O:-Onu (619) put, place, cause, dldou 
(5t-3wyn) give, grant. Of these verbs ty, dldwuc, and 7l@yue have -xa as the 
ending of the aorist, instead of oa, 841-843. 
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4 
pous Apwowv “Aridi, érevye 8 adrods EAdpia Kai daira nbverow 
a s a 
olwvoiai te, érédece 5€ Bovrny Ards. 2. ead aeldee phviv od- 
Aopevny ’Axirsos, 7) EOnxev ppl? Arye’ "Ayawoiow. 38. Oeoi 
2 f \ r \ oe a =< Sy € , 
OdXEeKOVaL TOV OTPATOV, KAaL TrPolamToVat TrOAAaS Yuyds ypowy 
"Ard. 4. TedEouev pupious *Ayasods Eddpia Kiverow Kal 
a n = £ = i 

Satta Tolcty oimvoicww, ovvexa ATipacav Xpionv. 5. Kary Fv 
7 Bovarn Ards. 





Gresx Soipiers in ARMS 


From a Greek vase of about the time of the battle of Marathon, 


62. iad, 1-5. 


Miu dese, Ged, Tinraniddew ’A yurtos 1 
ovroperny; 7) pupl “Ayasois Grye Ener, 

mornras § ipOipous uyas “Ards trpotayrer 

Hpwwy, avtors Sé Aapia Tevye KUVETTW 

oiwvoial te daira, Avis 8 étedeteTo Boudry, 5 


Norge. — Observe that the long doubtful vowels (519) are not 
marked in the Homeric passages (520), as their length must be learned 
from the metre. 


63. 1. Mav is emphatic, by position, as the central theme of the 
Jliad. Ttisthe mad wrath of Achilles, and its terrible consequences to 
the Greeks, which the poet uses as a thread for his plot. — de8e [derdw]: 
pres. act. imperat., 2d sing., sing, i.e. inspire me with thy gift of song, 
1069. — Qa (the muse of song) is vocative. — Impniddeo = nAqaddao, 
573 (probably HyAnitda’ “AyiAjos stood here originally). 

2. obdopévyy is emphatic as being at the head of the verse, and at the 
end of its clause, and out of the natural order. It is in a kind of apposi- 
tion with pave, as though it were an afterthought, and is expanded and 
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amplified by the following clause. —y [és, 7, 6 778] refers to pivw.— 
pupt “Axatois: for the hiatus see 576; 1178, 3. 

3. Merely a picturesque way of saying “ killed.” — apotaev: 830- 
881, 887.—"Av& ="Aridi. To the ancient Greeks the realm of Hades 
was not primarily a place of punishment, of tortures, and of horrors, as 
the Christian Hell, but was a faint and cheerless copy of the upper world, 
and was the abode of all departed spirits of the dead. Consequently no 
one, no matter how good and pious, was anxious to die. 

4. 4pawv is emphatic, as coming at the beginning of the verse, and 
out of its natural order. — 8 Adpra = d& ferdpia (580).— atrots: them- 
selves, i.e. their bodies, as contrasted with their shadows, or souls.t— 
redxe = Erevxe: 837. In order for the soul of the deceased to obtain rest, 
it was necessary that the body be buried, or cremated, with the proper 
funeral rites. If the enemy gained possession of his foe’s body, as a 
mark of the worst he could do, he might give it over to the dogs and 
birds to devour. "This heightened the pathos of the poet’s theme. The 
scene on the opposite page shows how bitterly the old Greeks and Trojans 
fought for the bodies of the slain. Achilles, who has been shot through 
the heel by Paris, lies dead in the midst of the fray. The Trojans have 
pounced upon his body, eager to drag it within their own lines. Glaucus, 
one of their number, while attempting to tie a.thong to the foot of 
Achilles, falls mortally wounded by Ajax, who is stoutly defending the 
corpse. Other Trojans, including Paris, Aeneas, Laodocus, and Echippus, 
have joined in the battle. 

5. éredelero [reAciw]: imperf. ‘pass. indic., 3d sing., was being accom- 
plished. 

These verses, together with the two following, form the prooemium, 
or introduction to the Jliad. The subject is announced in the very first 
word (pis). It is the wrath of Achilles and its disastrous conse- 
quences to the Greeks, but all in accordance with the will of Zeus, 
which -form the principal theme of the poem. 


64. Translate: 


1. The valiant Achaeans are singing the accursed wrath 
of Achilles. 2. The wrath of Achilles caused many woes 
to the Achaeans and sent many valiant souls of heroes to the 
god Hades. 8. We shall make the army of the Achaeans 
a booty for the dogs and a banquet for the birds. 4. We 
are accomplishing the will of the goddess. 
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LESSON XIV 
PROSODY. THE GREEK HEXAMETER 


Iniap, 1-5 


65. 1) Read carefully the sections on quantity and pros- 
ody, 519-526 and 1159-1192. 

2) Copy and mark the scansion of the first five verses of 
the Iliad. 
- 66. Remember that the only vowels the quantity of which 
is not known are a, ¢, v and that their length is indicated in 
the vocabulary. As soon as possible the student should 
master the rules for the length of vowels of the inflectional 
endings, so as to be free from the vocabulary in this particular. 

67. In marking the scansion of these verses, use the sign 
(—) to indicate a long syllable, and the sign () for a short 
syllable, separating the feet from each other by the perpen- 
dicular line ( | ). ; 

68. The written word-accent must be disregarded in read- 
ing the verse. 


69. Iliad 1-5 


Majer dede, Oed, Tnrniddew "Axirtos 1 
ovrAoperny, ) pup’ Ayatois adye’ EOnxev, 

morras 8 ipOipous yuyds “Ardu mpoiayev 

Hpawv, avrovs b€ rapa Tevye KUVETOLW 

olwvoiat te Saita, Avs & éteXeiero Bovan, 5 


70. The first syllable of pjvv must be long, having a long 
vowel, 522, The accent shows that the second syllable must 
be short, 545, 1160. Then, having one long and one short, 
the next syllable (d-) must be short, as when there is one 
long followed by a short, there must be another short to 
complete the foot, 1169. 

The next syllable (-e-) is long, being a diphthong, 521-522, 
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The next syllable (-de) is short, having a short vowel fol- 
lowed by a single consonant. 

The next syllable (@e-) is short also, having a short vowel 
followed by another vowel. 

As this completes this foot, the final syllable (-d) of Gea . 
must be long, as it is the first, syllable of the next foot, 1171. 

The next syllable (IIy-) is long, having a long vowel, 522. 

The next syllable (-A7-) is long, having a long vowel, 522. 

The next vowel (-s-) is short. See the vocabulary. 

Then the next syllable (-d-) must be short to complete 
the foot. 

The next vowel (-e-) is short, but as the first syllable of a 
foot must be long, 1171, the -éew is pronounced as one long 
syllable, by synizesis, 586. 

The next vowel ('A-) is short. See the vocabulary. 

Then the next syllable (-yi-) must be short to complete 
the foot. 

The next syllable (-A4-) is long, having a long vowel. 

The final syllable (-os) is short, having a short vowel, but 
must be marked long here, as the final syllable is always long, 
owing to the pause in the verse, 1184. 

Therefore the metrical scheme of this verse is: 


—uY Ae | -— | vy | a i= 


Now mark the next verse: ovAouevny, 7) pope’ "Axatots drye 
€Onxev, 

The first syllable (od-) is long, being a diphthong. 

The second syllable (-Ao-) is short, having a short vowel. 

The next (-ué) is short, having a short vowel. 

The next (-vyv) is long, having a long vowel. 

The next (#) is long, having a long vowel. 

As this completes the second foot, the next syllable (uv-) 
must be long, as it is the first syllable of the next foot. 

The next syllable (-pé’) is short, as is indicated by the ac- 
cent, since only short yowels are elided, 575, 1162. 
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Then the next syllable (A-) must be short, to complete 
the foot. 

The next syllable (-ya-) is long, hee a diphthong. 

The next syllable (-o%s) is long, having a diphthong. 

The next.syllable (a -) is long, followed by two consonants. 

The next syllable (-ye’) is short; having a short vowel. 

The next syllable (é-) is short, having a short vowel. 

‘The next syllable (-An-) is long, having a long vowel. 

The next syllable (-«ev) is short, but is long here, owing 
to its place in the verse, 1184. Z 

Therefore this verse should be scanned as follows: 

71. Using these principles, and the rules given, 1159-1192, 
mark the scansion of the first five verses, and do not attempt 
any further work in Homer till these have been thoroughly 
memorized and can be repeated rhythmically with ease. 

72. A good plan to follow at first is to mark only the syl-- 
lables of which the quantity is certain, without having to 
consult the yocabulary. When this is done, the quantity of 
the remaining syllables can usually be determined from their 
position in the verse. 

73. Before attempting’ to memorize a verse, it should al- 
ways be translated several times, till the student is quite 
familiar with the exact meaning. of every word and under- 
stands accurately every construction in it. 

74. First the teacher may repeat these verses a few times 
for the students, then with them, till they have the move- 
ment mastered, but after that the students should be able to 
recite them alone. 

75. Let each student recite these separately, then let them 
be repeated by small groups, and finally in concert by the 

entire class. 
' 76. In repeating these verses orally, the words must of 
course be kept distinct and no break must be made between 
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LESSON XV [77-80 


the separate feet, unless there is a pause in sense, caesura, 
1185, or diaeresis, 1188. 

77. Careful attention must be paid to the meaning of the 
passage, and the various pauses should be indicated by the 
voice. Of course the voice must not be allowed to drop at 
the end of a verse unless there is a distinct pause there. 


LESSON XV 


THIRD DECLENSION (Continued) 
Itrap, 1-10 


78. 1) Learn the declension of dvaf king, wais child, and 
avip man, 698-694, 697-700. 
2) Memorize the first seven verses of the lad, 82. 


Nortr. — Henceforth always copy and scan each lesson from Homer, 
and memorize not less than one verse per day till the first fifty-two are 
covered. In copying these verses, the accents and breathings must not 
be omitted. 


79. Optional: 


80. ‘ VOCABULARY 

avaf, avaxros, 6 king, lord, protector. tpt, Bos, 7 strife, quarrel. 

avip, avépos (avhpés), 6 (real) man, Anrdé, Anrdos (Anrots 584-585) 4 
warrior, hero. Leto, mother of Apollo. 

&p(a), (64) naturally, of course, as pax-opan;* fight, battle. : 
you know, as you might expect,  fvv-i-nps (=orenpe 603-604; 7-, 


that is, in effect. Ji ts not always &), €vvqce, tvvqna? (Evvénna),2 
translatable into English, which has bring together, throw together, 
for it no exact equivalent. ~ hearken, heed. 
Bactdeds, Fos, 6 king, ruler. Sp-vipt, Spore, pora (Bpopov) stir up, 
84 indeed, truly, forsooth, now. kindle, incite, excite, arouse. 
Si-lornpt (orq-, ora-), Siactiow,  mpdros, x, ov first; foremost, chief ; 
Siéoryoa (Siéorny) STAND apart, To mpdtov, Ta wpdta, as adverh, 
separate. . 781-782, at first, firstly, first. 
éplte (épi8-), —, pre (o)a quarrel, vids, od (éos, os), 6 son. 
strive. : 
187, Note. 2 60, Note. 
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Derivatives: poly-andry, phil-anderer, Andrew, andro- 
gynous; basil-isk, -ica; stay, static, stand; eristic; logo-, 
theo-machy ; proto-plasm, -zo6dn, -type. 


81. Translate. 


1. Ged defcer phi ’Ayiros, é& ob (from the time when, i.e. 
beginning at the point in the story) 6) Ta wpa@ra dios ’"AyirA- 
reds Kal Atpeidns dvat avdpav jnpiodtny [épilw] Kal Sverrytnv 
[Siiotnu]. 2. t& Ocdy Evvénne [Evvinus] Siov ’AyirAd Te 
kal ’Arpetdnv pid. (1009) pdyerOas (to fight); 3. vids An- 
to0s Kat Aros, éxnBdros, Evvénné opwe (these two) pds pdye- 
cat, tov yap Bactreds ’Atpeidns éxydrwoev, 6 8 Spoe xaxnv 
vodcov ava atpatov Axaiav, drexe 5€ Adovs. 


82. Copy, scan, and translate : 
Iliad, 1-40: 
Maju, derhs, Gedy Tins nrmuddew | ‘Axia os U 


6 






ovr id pe v, iy pupe "Apcavats daye! Onxer,) 
TOAAAS ” ip Bluous sbixas” Rib “ Gpolavrer.> 


Se 
poor, itods dé é ‘pea TeD é KUPECIT LY - 


) 


otwvoici te Saira;: Aids 8 éredeceto Boyn1}, 5 
e& ob 54 Ta mpéra Siacriirmy épioavre’) 4 
‘Arpetdys TE ay E avSpav,xal Sios ’Ayirreds. 
th 7 dp ahwe Gedy epidt Evvénne) jude Oa ; 
Antods cab Avds vids. 6 yap Bactdfu yorwbels 
potoov ava otpaTov (Bpae}caxrn, oréxovTo bé Aaol, 10 


83. 6. od [ds, %, 6, 773], & 04, referring back to dewde from the time when, 
literally, from what [time].— ta mpGra: 781-782. — Staeraty = dueor}- 
tHv, 837 [&ilornu]. — éploavre [épi{w]: aor. active participle, nom., dual, 
masce., (they two) having quarreled. 

7 is in apposition with the subject of re een The son of Atreus is 
Agamemnon, commander-in-chief of the allied Greek military expedition 
against Troy, undertaken to bring back Helen, wife of Menelaus, brother 
of Agamemnon: she had been stolen away from her home in Greece by 
Paris, son of Priam, and was now in Troy. — re avat = re rdvaé, 580. 
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The son of Atreus was so well known to Homer’s hearers, it was not 
necessary to give his name, Agamemnon. 

8. This verse is a rhetorical] question, addressed by the poet to his 
audience, to arouse attention and curiosity, and which he then answers 
himself: a common device of public speakers. —odwe [20]: 3d pers. 
pron., acc. dual, these two. — épr8.: 1009. — payer bar [pdyope]: pres. act. 
infinitive, deponent, to jight. 

9. Bacthy: 996. — xodwbels [yoAdw]: aor. pass. particip., nom. sing. 
masc. (modifies 6), having been enraged. — Anrots = Anrédos, 584-585. — 
Bache = "Ayapeuvove. — Anrots xal Avds vids = “AnddAXwy, who was me- 
diately the cause of the quarrel, since he brought a plague upon the 
Greeks, which gave occasion for the strife between Achilles and Aga- 
memnon. 

10. votcov is emphatic by position, as is kax4v, which is further ex- 
plained and expanded by the following clause. — ohéxovto = &d€xovTo, 
837 [dA€xw], imperf. pass. indic., 3d plur., were being destroyed, kept per- 
ishing. — aot: the soldiers in the Greek army. 

On the first seven verses, read 63 (end), and compare Hermann Grimm : 
“ These first verses are like the tones of a funeral march rising to a sky 
shrouded with gloomy clouds. A series of verses which like heralds 
announce the whole poem. A gloomy cloud gathers over the Greeks. 
The field is covered with the corpses of fallen heroes. Dogs and vultures 
tear the bodies of the slain. The most powerful of men and the mighti- 
est mortal descendant of Zeus quarrel. Zeus has determined the de- 
struction of the people. All this in a single sentence which closes with 
- "AxdAeds.” 

With fine poetic insight Homer begins his story in the very middle 
with a thrilling situation, and allows the background with what has gone 
before to unfold itself gradually, as it is needed, in the course of his 
narrative. 

In order to create a situation which would inevitably bring on a quar- 
rel so far-reaching in its consequences, it is not enough for merely human 
factors and natural causes to operate, but some divinity must motivate 
the action. This gives the poet a wider range for his creative imagina- 
tion, and makes anything possible. 


84. Translate: 


1. We were singing the accursed wrath of Achilles, from 
the time when first the son of Atreus, king of men, and 
divine Achilles quarreled and separated. 2. Which (one) 
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of the gods brought together the Achaeans and the people 
of Priam in strife to fight? 3. Did the son of Leto and of 
Zeus, the free-shooter, bring these two together in strife to 
fight? 4. The son of Atreus, king of the Achaeans, and 
the divine Achilles enraged the lord, the free-shooter, and 
he kindled many evil plagues up through the camp of the 
Achaeans and kept destroying the brave people evilly. 


“LESSON XVI 


PRESENT AND FUTURE, MIDDLE AND PASSIVE OF VERBS. 
DEPONENT VERBS 


Inrap, 11-16 


85. 1) Learn the principles of the formation of the mid- 
dle and passive verbs, and of deponent verbs: 887-897. 

2) Learn the present and future, middle and passive, of 
Avo, 910. 

A), Read 1065-1068. 

=, 4) Memorize the first eight verses of the Jad. 

5) Henceforth always copy and scan each lesson from 
Homer, and memorize not less than one verse per day till 
the first fifty-two are learned. The first hundred verses, or 
more, should be copied and scanned. In copying these 
verses the word accents and breathings must not be omitted. 

6) Learn the declension of @vydrnp daughter, vnis ship, 
Sapna house, and was, waca, wav all, every, 69T-T03, TOT, 
710, 732. 

86. Optional: 


87. VOCABULARY 
"AroAdov (“Améddwv 571), wos, 6 — Epxopar (epx-, éde-, edevd-, Ev0-), rev- 
Apollo. copa, WAov (HAvsov) come, go. 
dpyrip, 7p0s, 6 priest, pray-er. 806s, 7, dv swift, speedy. 
dio (Stw) two. Svyarnp, tépos (rpés), 7 daughter. 
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KoopiTep, opos, 6 commander, mar- wns, vads (veds), } ship. 


shaller. mas, wioa, way all, every, (the) 
Alowopar (Aur-), —, A(A)iodpyy whole. 
(A&rrépyv) beg, entreat. oréppa, patos, 76 fillet, wreath. 


padicra most, especially, by all  elp, xeupés, 7 hand, arm. 

means. 

Norn. — The first form of a regular verb which appears in the vocab- 
ulary (pres. act. indic., first sing.) usually ends in -w, as deidw, Avo, exo, 
but some end-in -u, as fornus, TéOnys, SiSwpu, tye. The corresponding 
form for all deponents ends of course in -paz, as payopat, Epyopar, ALocropat. 

Derivatives: dual, dy-ad; cosm-etics, -ic, -o-gony (logy); 
naval, nautical; pan-theism, -demonium, -oply, -orama; 
chir-o-graphy, -urgeon = surgeon. 


- Translate : 

1. “Amdddov ExnBdros xordodrar (584-585, 948) Bacidriju, 
’"Atpeidy Kal méume. vodcoy Kakny ava oiparey "A yarov}- 
or€xovTrat 6é. AGol, otvexa ios ’"Atpeidns iriuare Xpionv 
dpntjpa. 2. Xpions yap dpnrnp éxnBdrov Epyerat emi Gods 
vnas "Axyaidy, pepe 8 arrepeicr arowva Ovyatpos, hv [6s, 7, 8, 
773]. Arpeldns éyer év otpatd. 13. 0 8 dpntnp éya oréupata 
éxnBdrou ’Amdddwvos év yepoly ava yxpicdm oKnmTpw Kal 
AoceTat ravtas Ayxatots, uddiota 8 ’Artpeida Sbw Koo prTope 
Adov. 4. "AmddArdkwv yor@oeTtas Bacidhe nai dpcer vodcoy 
kaxyy ava otparov. 5, édedcovtar él Bods vias “Ayardy 
Kal olcovat [pépw] damepeia’ drrowa Bache. 6. AicoovTat 
mavras “Ayatols. 7. "Arpeidns ntiwacev dpnthpa Kal ovx 
améhuoe Oiyatpa. 

89. Copy, scan, and translate: 

Tliad, 11-16. 
ouveKa ray X pieny. Arlpdcev apntipa 11 
"Arpeldng* 6 yap Axe Gods él vijas ae 


Avodpedlos te Ovryatpa piney T admepeiat &rrowa, 
otéupat éywv év yepoly éxnBorov ’AmérARwvos 
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4.3 y , S73: oR , , 
xpuode ava cenrtp@, cai éXicoero wrdvras ’Ayasovs, 15 
Arpeida S€ pdroTa S0o, KoopHTOpE Lady * 


90. 11. rév = (illum): that well-known, since the circle of legends is 
familiar to the hearers of the bard. — Aripacev [dripalw]. apyripa: 1182. 
Observe that this verse ends in two spondees, making it a “ spondaic” 
verse. This, together with the position of the final word, throws special 
emphasis upon it, making it practically equivalent to “although he was 
a priest,” which would of course make him an object of more than ordi- 
nary reverence. 

12. ’ArpetSqs is made distinctly emphatic by position. It is he who 
must bear the burden of responsibility in slighting the priest. — éqr 
vijas, i.c. to the Greek camp on the shore, where they had drawn up their 
ships, out of the water. 

18. ADorspevos [Adw]: fut. mid. particip., nom. sing. mase. (modifying 
6, which refers to the priest) peing about (desiring) to ransom, to ransom, 
1109, 5. — dépwv [pépw]: pres. act. part, nom. sing. masc. (also modifies 
6), bearing, bringing. — dmrepelo’ Growva is an example of epic exaggera- 
tion, not rare in all such compositions. 

14. wv [éyw]: pres. act. part., nom. sing. masc. (modifies 6), having, 
holding. The rausoms were probably of gold and silver bullion and other 
valuable articles of commerce. 

The priest depends upou two motives to influence the Greeks: 

1) Cupidity, and so he brings the presents, drowa. 

2) Reverence, which accounts for his wearing the fillets (ribbons of 
white wool) and bearing the. sceptre as insignia of his office. 

— xepoly xnBddrov: originally yepat pexnBdrov. — ExnBésrov ’AwddAXovos : 
571, 1178. Apollo has the epithet “free-shooter,” “sharp-shooter” ap- 
plied to him here, introducing him in his'capacity as archer god, so 
important for the further action, where he slays the Greeks with his 
arrows. In his capacity as god of war, Jehovah was also an archer god 
at times. “God is a righteous judge. He hath bent his bow and made 
it ready.” Compare the story of the rainbow: “T shall set my bow (ie. 
my symbol as warrior god) in the cloud.” 

15. xptcéw: synizesis, 586.—yptocéw dvd: 1178. — kal Alocero: 11738. 
The latter part of this verse would imply that the scene takes place at a 
meeting of the assembly of the Greeks. 

The sceptre was a symbol of authority. Of course it was of gold if it 
is to appear decently in epic. The whole atmosphere of a poem of this 
kind is supramundane. Its leading characters are divine or semi-divine, 
and their equipment: must all be of more precious material than that 
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which suffices for ordinary mortals. Thus Apollo has a golden sword. 
Several of the warriors before Troy have golden armor, and the gods 
sit on golden thrones which rest upon the golden pavements of their 
palaces in Olympus. In the same way the new Jerusalem has streets 
of gold and gates of pearl.—éteoero [Afcooyot]: imperf. act. ind. 3d 
sing. deponent verb. Observe the force of the imperfect, the old priest 
kept entreating Agamemnon and his brother Menelaus, but Agamemnon, 
in spite of these repeated opportunities to avail himself of the mercy of 
the god, chose deliberately to slight his holy ambassador. 

16. ’"Arpet6a = Menelaus and Agamemnon. 

The priest is a native of Chrysa, a small town near Troy, which has 
been plundered by the invading Greeks. His daughter has been taken 
prisoner of war, and he now comes to the Greek camp, where the ships 
have been drawn up on the shore, to ransom her, 


91. Translate : 


1. Chryses, the priest of Apollo, is dishonored by (dative) 
the son of Atreus. 2. The Achaeans will go from (their) 
swift ships to Troy and ransom the beloved daughter of the 
priest. 3. We shall bring many ransoms and shall hold in 
(our) hands the fillets of Apollo. 4. We do not have a 
golden sceptre, but we entreat Priam and all the people of 
Troy. 5. The two sons of Atreus, marshallers of the peo- 
ple(s), are entreating Priam, but -he will slight them. 
6. The son of Atreus, king of men, slighted the priest and 
did not release (his) daughter. 


LESSON XVII 


THE IMPERFECT, MIDDLE AND PASSIVE, AND THE 
AORIST MIDDLE OF VERBS 
Inrap, 17-21 

92. 1) Learn the imperfect middle and passive, and the 
aorist middle of Ave, 910. 

2) Learn the table of endings of the three declensions, 
648-658. 

93. Optional: 
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94. VOCABULARY 
&Lopar (dy-) defect. reverence. pév (correlative with $€) on the one 
Séx-opar, SéEopar, eSefdpny (eS€ypnv) hand, truly. piv... 8€ on the 
accept, receive. one hand...on the other, 
Si-Bwp (8o-, S0-), (51:)Sdce, Soxa partly . , Harty, the one . 
give, grant. the aiher, ete. 
Sapa, avos, 76 house, home. olka-8e 788, 4 cma: to 
éyS(v), péo (wed 584-585), 760, I. home, home. 
éx-mépOo (ep6-, mpa8-), exmépow, e€é wats, mwardéds, 6, 4 child, son, 
mwepra (éérpavov) sack (utterly), daughter. 
plunder, pillage. m(7)6Xts, Los, (qos), 7 City, state. 
év-Kvijpis, tos well-greaved. ot, véo (ced 584-585), 760, you. 


ix-véopat, igopar, ixopny arrive, reach 
(one’s destination). 


Derivatives: dose, anti-dote; dome; ego-(t)istic(al) ; 
eu-phony, -logy, -phemism; ped-agogue, -o-baptism ; acro-, 
necro-, metro-polis, cosmo-politan, politic(s, al). 

95. Translate : 


1. Oeoi é éxovaly "Ortpria Sopara, Beoical’ & ’Arpetdys cal 


‘dAdo W evievn wideoory cae CRT PDE (to sack , futterlyy;.- 


TON I pedyou, tote 8 tkovto ev ghiads, otveca Paied dtdnv 
dpritiipos Bttcav. 2.° awérgdoav euivntdes ‘Axatol ObyaTpa 
Pirny apnripos, édeEavro 8 ayrad drrowa, otveca éExnBorov 
*Amdrd@va Atos viov Glovro. 3. Elerac RU BANAY 4. ’Atpei- 
dys ove ed€Eato Ta ayAd’ drowa. 5. Xpions dpnrnp eSomev 
arowa wokrAd Baotrye Atpeidy, 6. waves Ogel Kal raca 
Oeai eiyov [2yo] "Orda Sopata. — T. AKatol evv7 ides 
exméprovor Upiduoro moawv, tEovtar & ev olxade. 8. sais 
pirn dpntipos édvcato, txero & €v olxade. 
96. Copy, scan, and translate : 
Iliad, 17-21. 

‘A rpelSar te kal EAXOs evaviutdes ’Ayatod, 17 

byiv pev Oeot Saiev Ordprta Sépar’ Exovres 

exrrépoat Upidporo moruv, ed 8 oixad ixéc Oat: 

\ 
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maida & épol Avoal Te pidgy, Ta T aAtrowa SéyerOatr 20 
, a€dpevor Aros vidv éxn Bdrov >AméedN@va.” 


97. 17. "Arpet8ar, etc., vocatives.— kal GdAor évxvypides: 1173. Greaves 
were a kind of leggings, serving as shin guards, for protection against 
weapons and to prevent chafing from the long shield of the wearer. 

18. vptv [ov]: dat. plur., to you. — Geol: one syllable by synizesis, 586. 
pév : correlative with 8¢, vs. 20. — Soiev [d/Swpx] : aor. act. optative, 3d plur. 
(its subject is Geo’), may they grant.—txovres [éyw]: pres. act. part., 
nom. plur. masc. (modifies Geoi ), having, possessing, t.c. inhabiting. The 
gods lived in palaces on the top of Olympus, a high mountain in 
northern Thessaly. See note on vs. 44, § 188. 

19. éxmépoar [exrepfw]: aor. act. inf., to suck utterly. —inérOar [ixvéo- 
pos]: aor. act. inf., to arrive. — wédw: 1167, 1. 

20. From its position in the verse waifa is emphatic. “It is my child 
for whom I make my entreaties.” Observe how the addition of $iAny 
heightens the pathos of the old man’s plea. —Atoa:, Séxer@ar: aor., and 
pres. act. inff., used as imperatives, 1107, 11, free and accept. Observe 
the rhyme of déyeoGar With ixéoGa: in vs. 19. The old priest would thus 
emphasize that their return home, ixéo6o:, may depend upon their ac- 
ceptance, déyeoOau, of the ransoms.—vré: these: the priest evidently points 
to the gifts he had brought. 

18 ff. opty Ocot Sotev, etc.: “may you get your wish, I mine.” Evi- 
dently he does not object to having the Greeks collect part of their 
payment from Priam and his people, who were of considerably less con- 
cern to the priest than his own darling daughter. Homer’s characters 
are often thus refreshingly individualistic. If the Greeks would grant his 
request, he was willing to have his prayers enlisted on their side. He 
was not the first, nor yet the last, to labor under the impression that the 

_ outcome of a great war might be influenced by a personal appeal to his 
god. 

Instead of having his speech reported at second hand, the priest is 
dramatically brought forward in propria persona, and speaks for himself. 
The poet thus secures a more striking effect than indirect discourse 
could produce. 1 

21. dfépevor [aCouar]: pres. act. part., nom. plur. masc. (modifying 
the implied subjects of Atoa: and déyeoGau), reverencing. 21 is a spon- 
daic verse, 1182; “ honor the god,” i.e. in the person of me, his represen- 
tative, for to insult the priest would be to insult the god. The close of 
his plea is made particularly impressive by ending in a spondaic verse 
with the name of the god. Perhaps his use of the term éxnPddAor is 
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intended to convey a half-veiled threat. That is, if they do not grant. 
his prayer and thus refuse reverence to the god, Apollo in his character 
of free-shooter may wreak vengeance upon them. 


98. Translate: 


1. The gods who have (éyovtes). Olympian homes will 
grant to the sons of Atreus and to the other well-greaved 
Achaeans to sack uttérly (éxépcat) the city of Priam. 
2. When they sacked the city of Priam, they returned hap- 
pily home. 8. They accepted the shining ransoms and 
freed the darling daughter of the priest Chryses. 4. We 
reverenced the free-shooter Apollo, son of Leto and Zeus, and 
escaped death. 5. Will the son of Atreus accept the shin- 
ing ransoms? 6. The child of the priest was freed, when 
he gave many shining ransoms, which the two sons of Atreus 
accepted. 


LESSON XVIII 
THE PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT ACTIVE OF VERBS 


‘99. 1) Learn the perfect and pluperfect indicative active 
of Avw 904, and of Baivw 922. 

2) Learn the declension of yépav old man, al goat, and 
mats child, 6938-695. 

100. Optional: 


101. VOCABULARY 
ayoph, Hs, %, assembly, meeting  pérepos, 7, ov our, ours. 

place, gathering, harangue. OvficKe (Ovx-, Gav), Gavéopat, avov, 
aif, alyds, 6, 4 goat 7€@vyxa die, perish. 
“Apyos, eos, rd Argos,acountryand  tepets, nos, 6 priest, holy man. 

city in Greece. kothos, 7, ov hollow. 
yépwv, ovtos, 6 old man. pnplov, ov, Td thigh-piece, thigh- 
yiipas, aos, 70 old age, eld. bone. : 
Séxaros, y, ov tenth. mots, Todds, 6 foot. 
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sadpos, ov, 6 bull. i wy dphv, dpeves, 7 diaphragm, mind, 
hetyo (devy-, pvy-), pedtopar, epv- heart, soul, spirit, disposition. 

you, wépevya flee, fly, escape, run dxts, dxeta, okd swift, speedy. 

(off, away, along). 

Derivatives: gray 597-598, gero-comy, -cracy; deca-logue, 
-gon; hier-archy, -o-glyphic(al); anti-podes, tri-pod, poly- 
p(ous); phreno-logy, frenzy. 


102. Translate: . 

1. ’Arpeidys ov« arorédrvxey lepjos' maida pirnv. 2. Be 
Bapev [Batve| €& ayopis. 38. xatéxne yépwv ’AmoAAou 
Gvaxtt moda pnpla tatpwyv Kal aiyav. 4. yipas érxyev 
[exw] fepja. 5. yapas ody teero Baoirte Atpeidy, ave 82 
-Kaxds évi olk@ év "Apyei, obvexa tov Orexe Krvtatu(v)jotpy. 
6. wddas weds [1014] "Ayrrreds réOvncey ev *Iio. T. 6 
ryépav mepevyer els Thy &yopHy. 

103. Translate. 

1. We have freed the beloved daughter of the priest, 
because we reverence the free-shooter Apollo. 2. All the 
Achaeans have gone from the assembly to the hollow ships. 
8. The priest burned many thigh-pieces of bulls and of goats 
to the gods who had Olympian homes. 4. That old man 
bas died in our home. 5. The swift-footed Achilles has 
gone. 6. The old man has not persuaded the mind of the 
son of Atreus. 7. Apollo had loved the beautiful goddess 
of the sea. 8. Shall we flee with swift feet into the city of 
Priam ? 


LESSON XIX 


THE INFINITIVE 
Iu1ap, 22-27 


104. Learn all the forms, the meanings, and uses of the 
infinitives, 908, 914, 920, 1107. 
105. Optional : 
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106-107] 


106. 


"Ayapénvev, ovos, 6 Agamemnon, 
king of Mycenae, brother of Helen’s 
husband, Menelaus, and 
mander-in-chief of the allied Greek 
military expedition against Troy. 

aiStopar (aiSer-) alSéo(c)opar, ASec- 
(c)épnv reverence. 

Ac-i-nur (4-, &-), aby ow, abHKa (adbé- 
yka) send away, dismiss, hw), 
drive off. 

Sy6t-vea (def.), loiter, tarry, delay. 

elpu (el-. t-) eloropar come, go; pres. 


com- 


often with fut. meaning, shall 
come, shall go. 
év8a then, there(upon), here. 
érr-ev-dypéo, erevpypyca = shout 


assent, approve. 

4 (7 or, than, whether. 

q,...4 either. .. or, whether... or. 

Kixdve (KiX-, KUXE-), KIX ATOpAL, eku- 
XnTapny (erxov, élxny) come 
upon, overtake, arrive (at). 


Derivatives: eu-phemis(m, 


para-graph, par-allel ; 


107. Translate. a 


HOMERIC GREEK 


VOCABULARY 


Kpatepés, 7, dy strong, harsh, pow- 
erful, stern, mighty. 

pH not, lest, that not. 

2580s, ov, 6 word, command, story. 

viv now, at this time, as matters 
now are, as it is. Commonly 
implies a contrast. 

wapd, wap, mapa adv., and prep. 
with gen., dat. and acc., from the 
side of, by the side of, to the 
side of, beside, along; adv., be- 
side, near by; with gen., from 
(the side of, beside); with dat., 
by (the side of), near, beside; 
with acc., to the side of, along 
(by), beside, stretched along. 

téhdA@ (TeA-, TaA-), Ereda, TéraApar 
command, enjoin (upon), accom- 
plish, rise. 

torepos, 4, ov behind, later, at 
another time, further(more). 


tic); mytho-logy, myth-ical; 
hysteron proteron. 


1. dre yépav éXiocero Tavras Ayatovs kal’ Atpeida uddora, 


GAO wey ravrEs yasol elroy aideicOat Tov iepha nai déyOat 
ON ovx Hvoavev “Arpelby "Ayapeuvor Pde, 
2. ’Aya- 
péuvev ob eI HO eT ot yépovta Tapa KoiAynat vavatv, od yap §y- 


ayrad’ eae, 6 
arn agile epoved, KAKOS, ETEARE O€ KpaTepov wDOoD. 
Give év ctpaT@’Axadv. 3. dnOivew, aideicOat, ié pat, tea Oars: 
iévat, erreudnpcety, érrevpnphoat, erevhnurjoey rato, rénNe- 
aac, Kuy av gLy ix diver Ba, Keynoec Oar, xytoacbat, paxeo Oat, 
exmeobevv, denise, exmépoat, eemrépoacba, inésOa, Séyer Oar, 
beFacbar, dfecbar. 
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108. Copy, scan, and translate. 
Ttiad 22-27 


ev? Grow wey wayTes erevdypnoav axel 
aisdeBat P iepha nal ayrad déyOae &rowva’ 
Grd’ ode Atpeldn ’Ayapeuvon Avdave Oupd, 
GAAE KaKas able, epatepov & él wdOov eterrev + 25 
“un oe, yépov, KoiAnow eyo Tapa vyvot KiXiw 
4 viv &bivovt’ 4 torepov abris idvra, 


109. 22. pév: corrrelative with dAX’, vs. 24, whereby dAAo mdvres 
*Ayazol is contrasted with ‘Arpetdys. 

23. aiSetrOar = aidcerOar, 584-585.— 0 =e, 575, 582.— Kol dyad 
Beda. Growa: 1173. aidctoPu is an affirmative response to d€opevor of 
the old priest’s prayer in vs. 21. dyAad givesa reason why they were so 
willing to accept the ransom. 

24. adX otk brings the action of Agamemnon into sharp contrast 
with that of all the other Achacans (dAAo prev raves). —’ArpelBy : 996, 
1176. — fvBave = ‘pyvdave = oeynvdave = suadeo, sweel, etc, — 85p6: 1009. 

25. él... ereddev: “ tmesis,”” 1048-1049. — kands : harshly (also per- 
haps -with evil, i.¢. disastrous consequences). 

26. “Let me not come upon you.”— Kixhw [xeyavw]: aor. act. sub- 
junctive, 1st sing., with py, may I not come, let me not come upon. —oé 
[ov]; acc. sing., you (thee). —éy is always emphatic, 761. 

27. 8yPivors’ = dybivovra [SnGivw] and isvra [eye] are pres. act. par- 
ticiples, acc. sing. masc. (nodifying oe), loitering, tarrying. — atrs tovra : 
coming back, returning. — terepov: adv., 781. —¥ torepov = He voTepov. 

To get the full effect of this situation, it must be remembered that 
the girl had been captured by the marauding Greeks, on a pillaging 
expedition near Troy, and in the distribution of the booty she had 
fallen to the lot of Agamemnon, whose personal property she now is. 
So the old priest has little difficulty in winning over “all the other 
Achaeans,” who vociferously assent to his proposition; but Agamemnon, 
the only one who has anything to lose by the transaction, does not 
prove to be so easy. Apparently he was not yet ready to return a choice 
prize in exchange for a few pieces of gold and silver, or-some old pots aud 
pans and the paltry prayers of a pious priest. The piety of the other 
Greeks and their reverence for the priest are placed in marked contrast 
to the action of Agamemnon, who alone is wicked, and obstinately so. 
His course is further robbed of any possible redeeming feature by the 
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fact that he is not only an ungodly sinner, but is actually rude and ill- 
mannered to the priest. In requital for all this, as we shall learn in the 
sequel, the people are the chief sufferers, who perish in heaps, while 
Agamemnon escapes the plague. This is really an artistic blemish and 
offends one’s sense of poetic justice. But it is necessary for the later 
development of the plot that the king be preserved alive, and besides 
throughout all history “when the king sins the people suffer.” For an 
illuminating parallel, read 2 Sam. 24 inter alia. 

_Agamemnon is too angry to consider any of the points urged by the 
priest, and does not even thank him for his prayer for the success of the 
expedition and a safe journey homeward (vss. 18-19), but takes that 
all for granted (see vs. 30, next lesson). He respects neither god nor 
priest, and prefers the girl to the ransom. In addressing the priest curtly 
as yépoy, old man, he disregards his appeal as a representative of the god. 


110. Translate: 


1. All the other Achaeans will not shout assent, to rever- 
ence the priest and to accept the shining ransoms. 2. We 
shouted assent, to free the beloved daughter of the priest. 
3. To free the daughter of that old man was not pleasing to 
Agamemnon in his soul. 4. The king sent away that old 
man harshly, and enjoined a stern command upon (him). 
5. ,Agamemnon did not find the old man beside the hollow 
ships of the Achaeans, for he did not loiter. 6. To rever- 
ence, to fight, to loiter, to send, to have sent, to shout assent, 
to come upon, to command, to sack utterly, to accept, to be 
accepted, to be sacked utterly. 


LESSON XX 


PARTICIPLES, ACTIVE 
Tuiap, 28-32 
111. Learn all the forms of the active participles of Ave, 
736 ff., 909. 
112. Optional : 
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LESSON XX 


113. 


avrid-o, advridcw (dvrido = dyrida, 
945-948, 603), qwrlaca approach, 
prepare, partake, share, go 
‘(come) to meet. 

érr-erpt (el-, -), dreloropor, come upon, 
come on, approach. 

ér-olxopar (olx-, olye-, olxo-), émor- 
Xhropar*, érdyona go to, go 
against, attack, ply. 

épeOlLw (épeO8-) (def) vex, anger. 

terés, od, 6 loom, mast. 

xé(v), &v (1085-1091) haply, per- 
chance, perhaps. 

Agxos, €0s, Td bed, couch. 

ply acc. only, enclitic, him, her, it. 


Derivatives: soterio-logy, 584-586 ; 


-pathy, -scope. 
114. , Translate : : 


1. Guin Tpov Kal 
Baveerar yap 7 Tapa 
vadtis bv. 2. 
hid ev olk@ 
povros. 
tordy. 


"Ayapeuvoves év 
3. &ba & avtider A€xos “Ayaueuvoves Kad emoixeras 


[223-115 


VOCABULARY 


véopar (ver-) usually in fut. sense, 
come, go, return. 

vi encl. now, indeed, surely, then. 

awplv sooner, until, before, formerly. 

cadrepos, 7, ov, comparative of cass, 
%, Ov T4A7-748, safer. 

wndch far (from, away), at a dis- 
tance. 

*xparopéoa (xparope-, Xparo-), Xpal- 
cphow, eXpalopyoon (Exparcpov) 
with dat, 996, 1, help, assist, 
benefit, avail. 

és so, how, so that, in order that, 
since, like (as), as, when. 


tele-graph, -phone, 


ordipa Geoio ov xpawewhoovetr TO ryeépovse, 
vnvol ‘Axadv 4 viv Sn6v dvev A berepoy 
ov Avoca Taida Pidrnv, mpl de vipas érreiot 


“Apyei TirdO amdtpns yé- 


4. épebloas "Aryaucuvora yépav ov véeTae, Fagsrepos. 


5. ’Arpetdns re avak avdpév 1 cal dios ‘Axirreds épioarie Sear} 
rao Bete ring]. 6. yépov AXBe Gods ert vias "Ayady pépov 
arepeiav drrowva, éyov bé oréupata éxnBorov ’AmérAXwvos év 
xepoiv. 7. Geol éyovres Oddpmia Sdpata Sdaovaiy [didopr] 
‘Ayatoiow éxmépoat Upidworo dd, éd 8 olxad ixéoat. 


115. Copy, scan, and translate : 
, Niad, 28-32. 
By vb To ov ypatoun oxATTpOY Kal oTéupa DeoioX 
thy & éya od Avow: ply uty Kal yhpas ereiow 
qeetépo évi olxw ev “Apryei, TAG wdtpns, 30 
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116) HOMERIC GREEK 


iarov érovyopevny Kal épov NéxXos avTidwoar. 
GAN UO, jr), #;.€peOrbe, aachnepas ts KE-vEnal,” 
BRE at wn’ ih ‘ = 

116. 28. vo Tove 760, 996. — xpatepy [Xparcnéw]: 2d ‘aor. act. sub- 
junct., 8d sing., may help, avail. Although singular, this verb has a 
plural subject. It agrees, however, with the nearest oxizzpor, 973, 2. 

29. rv is emphatic, aud is said with haughty brevity, and perhaps 
with a contemptuous gesture or jerk of his thumb over his shoulder 
toward the tent where 
the girl was. —- éyé is 
placed in emphatic con- 
trast to the other Greeks. 
“ Even though the other 
do agree with you, J 
have something to say 
here.” — Kal: even. 

30 ff., said with the 
definite intention of in- 
sulting the father and 
wounding his feelings 
as deeply as possible. — 
hpetépw: emphatic; she 
shall never be returned 
to you and yours. 

31. éroixopévny [exo 
yopar]: pres. act. (depo- 
nent) part. acc. sing. 
fem. (modifies yw, her), 





plying. — dvriéerav: an 
“i 3 > ord 

Lions’ Garr, Mycuna assimilated” form, 
945-948, 


The stone relief of trianguJar shape represents two 9 * 
lions (or lionesses) facing each other on opposite sides of a 32. We [fetus]: pres. 
pillar, The heads of the animals have been lost. act. imperat., 2d sing, 


go, begone. — épiOle [épe 

Gifw}: pres. act. imperat., 2d sing., ver, anger. — vénar [yéopar }, pres. act. 

(deponent) subjunct., 2d sing., you may return, — cadrepos (emphatic 

by position) : more safe(ly), i.e. than if you should attempt to remain. — 
vénar (olxade). 

“You depend upon your insignia (oxqrrpoy xal oréupa Geoio) as priest 

to protect you. Small help will they be if you continue to anger me.” 

“The girl shall never return to you, but she shall be a drudge anda 
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menial all her days, to contribute to my comfort and to my good 
pleasure.” To make the lot of the captive still more bitter, she must 
endure all this in a far-away land in the midst of strangers, who might 
not always be sympathetic. The illustration on the preceding page 
shows the entrance to the fortified enclosure containing Agamemnon’s 
palace, where he intended the daughter of the priest to serve him. 

It is characteristic of the poet’s art that Agamemnon is represented 
as leaving to the imagination just what dire form his brutality may 
take, although his threat perhaps contains an intimation that if the old 
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“Treasury or AtREUS,”? Mycunar 


A view showing the central vault which is shaped like a beehive, The tomb was approached 
by 2 long, horizoutal passage cut through the hillside. 


priest does not depart instanter, he may pay for his temerity with his 
life. Having no good arguments or adequate reasons to offer, Agamem- 
non resorts to vile abuse to close the discussion and get rid of his 
unwelcome visitor. Homer represents the brutality of Agamemnon in 
as glaring a light as possible, to prepare the way for the righteous 
indignation of the god and the fearful consequences which the Greek 
hosts are to suffer for the king’s rash impiety. 
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117. Translate: 


1. The sceptre and the fillets of the god will not avail 
the old man (dat.) if he tarries (particip.) beside the hollow 
ships of the great-souled Achaeans, or if he returns later, 
for Agamemnon will kill him, and send (his) soul to Hades. 
2. He will not free his darling daughter, but old age will 
come upon her in the home of Agamemnon and Clytae- 
m(n)estra, far from (her) native land. 38. Vexing, having 
vexed, quarreling, having quarreled, bearing, having borne, 
having, sacking, having sacked, helping, having helped, 
sharing, having shared, going, tarrying. 


LESSON XXI 


MIDDLE AND PASSIVE PARTICIPLES 
Tnrap, 33-37 


118. 1) Learn all the forms of the middle and passive 
participles of Avw, 7385-746, 915, 921. 

2) Review the active participles, 909, and memorize all 
eleven forms of the participles, so as to be able to give the 
nominative singular (all genders) of all of these, together 
with the meaning. 

119. Optional: 


120. VOCABULARY 


dxéwv, ovga, ov Silent, quiet, being apyvpd-rofos, , ov of a silver bow, 
silent. equipped with a silver bow, 

dpor-Balvo (Bav-, Ba-), apdiBce, silver-bowed one. Apollo. 
(GpdiPhoopar), dpdeBnoa, (phe  -yepards, 77, dv old; masc. as substan- 


Bnv), apdiBéByka surround, go tive, old man. 

round, protect. SelSo (SF, SFe-, SFou-), Selropar, 
ar-dvevde(v) apart, away. Seca, SelSoxa (Sel&ia) fear, be 
Gpd-opa, dpyoopar, apyodpny pray, afraid. 

curse, invoke. éretta then, thereupon. 
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70-Kopos, ov fair-haired, well-haired, tixtw (= tvrekw; tex-, ToK-), ré€w, 


beautiful-tressed,  -well-tressed, érexov, téroxa* bear, produce, give 
having a rich harvest of long, birth to. 
flowing hair. dnpl (dn, 0-), dire, &byoa*, im- 
@ts, Gives, 7 beach, shore, strand. perf. act. &pny, mid. *papny speak, 
«tw (def.) come, go, depart. say, tell. 
wodv-pdrovrBos, ov loud-roaring, ds (ds, as) thus, so, in this way; 
heavy-thundering. os... ds as... 80. 


Derivatives: tox-ic(ology), -ine, anti-tox-ine, in-tox-icate ; 
gray (597-598); comet; poly-gamy, -gyny, -andry, -theism, 
-technic ; pro-phet, -phecy. . 


121. Translate : 

1. "Ayapeuvor ds epato, o 8 yépwv Seicds éreibero pido 
Kpatep@ (996), axéwv 8 Bn rapa Oiva morvdroic Boo Oarac- 
ons, ereita S€ Kiov amdvevdev 6 yepatds Hpdero mwoAda (780~ 
781) dvaxte ’ArodAXA@N, Tov HUKomos Antw erexev. 2. ’Atronr- 
Awv dvak Eedve lephos apaopevov (984), rdov yap ebirnoe. 
3. éxnBdros Oeds audiBalver Xpionv hirnv. 4. pvos (1111) 
"AXIAHOS Mpoiawaons Torras Wiyds Hpdwr “Aid revEdons S 
avTous éA@pta Kiverow oiwvoict Te daita BovAr Aids éteredeTO. 
5. Tevydpevos, TevEduevos, TevEduevor, payoudys. 6. yépav 
HrGe "Sods eri vijas "Ayadv rvodpevos Odyatpa. T! mdvtes 
"Ayatol Avcovot taida Pirnv yepovTos, afdpevor vidv Ards 
éxnBorov ’"AmodXwva. 8. yhpas erevor THY evi olkm Ayape- 
pvovos Krutaiu(v)notpns te érovyouevny iotev. 


122. Copy, scan, and translate : 
Iliad, 83-87 
&s eda’, decev & 6 yépav cal érelOeTo pvOo. 
BR S axéwov Tapa Civa rorvdroicBowo Gardoons. 
TOAAG © éreat’ aravevle xiwv Rpad? 6 yepaids *. 35 
*ArddA@U dvaktt, TOY HUKOpOS TEE ANT@* 
“crdOi pev, apyupdro&, ds Xpdanv apd BeBnkas 
123. 33. Seocev = edcacey.—6: demonstrative, as in vs. 85 below, 
that old man. — p¥0w: 996. 
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34. BR = €By. — auéov . . . moduddroloBoro are brought into inten. 
tional contrast. This word, descriptive of the roaring, tossing sea, is 
perhaps chosen to symbolize the endless tumult in the soul of the priest, 
as distinguished from his outward calm. odvdAotcBowo is an onomaio- 
poetic word, t.e. the sound of the word suggests and imitates the mean- 
ing, so that by using this expression the poet makes his auditors hear 
the sea roar. Cf.: 


Poluphloisboisterous Homer of old 

Threw all his augments into the sea, 
Although he had often been courteously told 
That perfect imperfects begin with an e¢. 
But the Poet replied with a dignified air, 
“What the Digamma does any one care?” 


35. woddd: 780-781. —4pa0 = pparo = hpdero [dpdopat], 575, 582, 
584-585, — amdveve: of course the old priest has a very practical reason 
in going at least far enough away that Agamemnon may not overhear. 

36. réke = érexe. — Favaxti: protecting lord, protector.—ré6v: relative, 
may have been thought of as demonstrative, 1028, 3, Note. 

37. «d00. [*xAevw]: aor. act. imperat., 2d sing., hear!—pev [éyd]: 
gen. sing., 984. dpyupsrof’'(e) is of course vocative. The use of this 
epithet instead of the name indicates how intimate the priest was with 
the god whom he served. “Come, O Lord, with thy silver bow!” By 
calling upon him in his capacity as archer god, the priest already has in 
mind the kind of answer he desires to his prayer. He would have the 
god slay the Greeks with his arrows. Naturally the bow of Apollo must 
be of precious metal, as befits the digmity of a god. Read again the 
note on vs. 15, § 90. — dpeprBeBnxas : the perfect is to be translated as a 
present, dost protect. It is the figure of a warrior bestriding a fallen 
conirade, or of an aninial bestriding its young, in the face of danger, for 
protection. 

2124. Translate: 

“1. Thus: spoke Agamemnon, and the old man obeyed the 
stern command, because he feared (use the aor. particip.). 
2. They went in silence along the strand of the loud-roaring 
sea, and going apart they prayed much to (their) lord 
Apollo, whom fair-haired Leto bore to Zeus. 3. Apollo of 
the silver bow heard the Greeks praying, for they were dear 
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to (his) soul. 4. Many aged men came from Troy to the 
camp of the Achaeans to ransom (their) beloved sons. 
5. The Achaeans will free the two sons of the priest and 
accept the shining ransoms, because they reverence the gods 
who have Olympian homes. 6. Old age will come upon the 
daughters of Priam while they are plying the loom in the 
homes of the sons of the Achaeans. 


LESSON XXII 
THE PERFECT, PLUPERFECT, AND FUTURE PERFECT OF 


VERBS 
° In1ap, 38-42 
125. 1) Reag_the sections dealing, with ane pornasion of 
these tenses, 867-888. 2° pie: 


2) Learn the perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect in- 


dicative, active, middle and passive of Avw, 904, 910. 


126. Optional: 
127. 


missile. (Cf. Béddw.).! ~ 

Sdxpv, vos, 76 tear. 

#ABSwp (indecl.) 76 desire, wish. 

ei (at) if, whether. 

epéd-w*, epdpw*, pea ROOF (over), 
cover, build. 

fd-Neos, y, ov very sacred, holy, sac- 
rosanct. 

75é and, also. 

tp. mightily, with might: an old 
‘instrumental of gts, oe of. Lat. 
vis. 

Kpatalvw (kpav-),” éxpfnva accom- 
plish, perform, fulfill. 


Derivatives : 


VOCABULARY 


Bé\os, cos, 7rd dart, arrow, shaft, 


vnés, ov, 6 temple, shrine. 

6-8e, 4-5e, 76-Se this, that. 

atwv, wieipa, miov fat, rich. 

moré (encl.) ever, at any (some) 
time, once. 

ZpivGeds, jos, 6 Smintheus, mouse 
god, an epithet of Apollo. 

Téved5os, ov, 7 Tenedos, an island 
near Troy. 

tive Grey, TW, page tive, erica, 
abate a ‘tér ve * Sequite, atone 
for, pay thé penalty. 

xaptes, ecoa, ev pleasing, grateful, 
graceful, agreeable. 


charity, eu-charist. 
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128. Translate: 


. A ott 
1. ’ArrdArA@v divak augdtB8éBnxe Xpionv Kirnraypé tadenv. 
2. Tpivbeds avdoce igi TevéSov pirns. 3. epeipa TurvO Fe 
vnov xaplevta xatéxnay b€ trlova unpia tavpov alyay te. 4. ef 
mote Kkpataivet avak €édSap tepht, Aavaot ticovar Sdxpva yépov- 
tos BéNecoww Deov. 


129. Copy, scan, and translate. Review the preceding les- 
son to get the connection. , 
Iliad, 38-42 
Kaanrayv te fabnv, Tevédoid te ide avdoces, 
Zpevbed, ef rroré rou yapievT eri vydy eperra, 
} et 8 wore To. Kata tiova pnpl? ena 40 
tatpav 70 aiyav, Tdde wor KpHnvov €érAdwp° 
ticeav Aavaol éua Sdxpuva coict BéXerow.” 


130. 38. TevéSoro : 985. — fabéqv: Cilla is called “ holy,” as containing 
a temple or sacred precinct which the god loved to frequent. Thus Jeru- 
salem was the “holy city” of Jehovah, since it contained the house 
(temple) in which he dwelt, and there are some to-day who still call 
Palestine the “Holy Land.” —dvdoces: art protecting lord.— te Fide 
Favaroets. é 
89. él... Sepa: 1049. The part the old priest took in building 
the temple may have involved no more work than the superintending of 
the job, while ordinary people performed the labor. —-ro [ov]: dat. 
sing., for thee. — Spied: as in vs. 37 the priest calls upon the god by 
his title of dpyupdrogos, thereby intimating that he should bring along 
his bow, so here he evidently has a purpose in mind by calling upon him 
by his title of Smintheus, mouse god. For the old Greeks, probably 
without knowing the scientific basis, recognized the connection of mice 
with plagues. (Compare the spread of the bubonic plague by means of 
rats.) Thus Apollo with his mice could bring a deadly plague upon 
whomsoever he chose. The Philistines also, who are to be connected 
with the early Greek and Trojan civilizations through Crete, their 
former home, associated mice with plagues. ‘“ And the Philistines took 
the ark of God, and brought it from Eben-ezer unto Ashdod... . But 
the hand of Jehovah was heavy upon them of Ashdod, and he destroyed 
them, and smote them with tumours, even Ashdod and the coasts 
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thereof. ... So they sent and gathered together all the lords of the 
Philistines, and said, Send away the ark of the God of Israel and let it go 
again to his own place, that it slay us not, and our people: for there was 
a deadly destruction throughout all the city; the hand of God was very 
heavy there. And the men that died not were smitten with the tumours: 
and the cry of the city went up to heaven. And the Philistines called 
for the priests and diviners, saying, What shall we do to the ark of 
Jehovah? Tell us wherewith we shall send it to his place. And they 
said, If ye send away the ark of the God of Israel, send it not empty; 
but in any wise return him a trespass offering. ... Then said they, 
What shall be the trespass offering which we shall return to him? 
They answered, Five golden tumours and five golden mice, according to 
the number of the lords of the Philistines; for one plague was on you 
all, and on your lords. Wherefore you shall make images of your 
tumours and of the mice that mar the land.” 

Another example of this sort is to be found in the account of the 
destruction of the hosts of Sennacherib, which was doubtless due to a_ 
plague of some sort. According to the Biblical narrative, ‘It came to 
pass that night that the angel of Jehovah went out, and smote in the 
camp of the Assyrians an hundred fourscore and five thousand: and 
when they arose early in the morning, behold, they were all dead 
corpses.” Herodotus, the early Greek historian, who traveled in Egypt 
some two hundred and fifty years later, gives an account of this same 
event, but associates the destruction with mice. However, in this two 
hundred and fifty years the mice have risen from ordinary pest carriers 
till in the narrative of Herodotus they assume an active and intelligent 
part in codperation with the Egyptian armies against the common foe. 
By a night attack they fall upon their unwary enemies, and while the 
army slept they gnawed their bow strings and shield straps, so that in 
the morning, finding their armor useless, the hosts flee in terror, and 
countless numbers of them perish in the rout that follows. 

40. ro. [ov]: dat. sing., for thee.— kata... tna: 1049. 

41. por [eyo]: dat. sing., for me.—xKpfnvov [kpaaivw]: aor. act. 
imperat., 2d sing., accomplish! 

42. riceav [rivw]: aor. act. optative, 3d plur., may they atone for! 
P&eoow : 1005. — Aavacl seems to be used as a name for the Greeks in 
Homer, with vo particular distinction in meaning from “Axaiod or 
*Apyetou. 

The burden of the priest’s prayer (vss. 87-42) is: “I have placed you 
under great obligations; so you ought to do this little favor for me.” 

In a sacrifice of this kind the priest burned choice bits of the animal 
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to the god as a banquet to him. The god obtained this as it came up 
to him in the smoke that rose to heaven (cf. Gen. viii, 20-21, etc.). — pypla 
(vs. 40) were the thigh-pieces, the bones with the marrow and some 
meat. The marrow of the bones was looked upon as a special delicacy. 
Observe how specific the priest is in enumerating the favors he has 
conferred upon his god. “I have built for you a shrine, for your pleas- 
ure, and I have served to you the best thigh-pieces I could get, together 
with the bones and marrow, and I swear that they had plenty of fat on 
them too.” 

In vss. 89-42 observe the rhyming effect produced by the repetition 
of the o: sound in these verses, which brings these words (rot, rot, rot, 
Aavaoi) into special prominence: “If I have done thy wish for thee, then 
thou shouldst do my wish for me.” The priest has done so many favors 
for the god that now the god ought to do something for the priest, and 
avenge his wrongs by slaying the Danaans. If we were in the realm of 
reason instead of poetry, with its artistic requirements and its necessities 
' for the furtherance of the plot, we might ask why the old man does not 
request the god to punish Agamemnon directly, which would have been 
a much easier task, and might have been expected to produce the desired 
results with more certainty. 


131. Translate: 


"1. All the gods who have Olympian homes protect very 
sacred Chrysa and Cilla. 2. Apollo Smintheus will rule 
Tenedos by his might. ‘8. We roofed many pleasing tem- 
ples to the Olympian gods and burned for them the fat 
thigh-pieces of bulls and goats. 4. If we accomplish the 
will of the god, he will destroy the wicked Danaans with his 
darts. 5. Agamemnon will atone for the tears of the old 
man. 


LESSON XXIII 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE ‘MODE OF VERBS 
In1ap, 48-47 
132. The subjunctive has only the present, aorist, and 


_perfect tenses. The perfect is seldom found. In all tenses 
the subjunctive has the primary (816) endings. 
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133. Learn the conjugation of the active, middle and 
passive, subjunctive of Avw, 905, 911, observing that the 
thematic vowel (796) sometimes called the mode vowel, which 
is short in the indicative, regularly becomes long in the sub- 
junctive. That is, ¢ and o in the indicative regularly become 
nm and @ in the subjunctive. Thus Advouer, Advete, Mowat, 
Aveat, AveTar, Avopueba, etc., of the indicative regularly be- - 
come Avopev, AUHTE, AVwpat, AVyaLt, AUNTAaL, AvOua, etc., in 
the subjunctive, 799-800. 

134. Optional: ° 


VOCABULARY 


135. 


&pd-npepys, és (731) covered at 
both ends. 

*elk@ (FeuK-, FouK-, FLK-), elEw*, oka, 
be like, resemble, be fitting, seem 
(likely), appear (suitable). 

edy-opar, etfonar, ebidpny, etypar* 
pray, talk loud, boast, exult. 

Kdpyvov, ov, 76 peak, summit, head- 
land, citadel. 

kara adv., and prep. with gen. and 

. acc. down (from), down over, 
down through; adv., down, be- 
low; with gen., down (over, from, 
below); with acc., down (along, 
through), according to, on. 

Kip, fjpos, 7d heart, soul. 


Derivatives: cranium (597-598) ; 


(tograph). 
136. Translate : 


kivé-w*, Kivace*, extvyora, Kextynpar* 
move, stir; middle and pass., 
move self, bestir, go, come. 

KAd{o (KAayy-, KAay-), KAdyto*, 
ekdayta (ekAayov), ké&kAnya CLANG, 
roar, shriek, resound. 

vog, vuxrés, 7 night, darkness. 

Gords, 0, 6 arrow, Shaft. 

réfov, ov, 76 bow. 

hapérpn, ys, 7) quiver. 

Poifos, ov, 6 Phoebus, = clear, 
bright, shining, surname of 
Apollo. , 

Xo-opar, Xadocopar, éyoodapnv be 
angry, be enraged, be irritated. 

Spos, ov, 6 shoulder. 


kinetic(al), cinema 


1. ebyerar ToARa yepwv, Tod SE KrAVEL DoiPos ’Awddrov. 


2. Oeoi krvovrar’Axardv ebyopever, 
Kata .capyvev “Orndurrov yadpevor khp (1014). 4. 
téEa nal papérpas audnpepéas wporo. 5. 
er’ pov "Amdédr@vos Yyoopevov. 


8. Balvovor beoi ravres 
éyouat 
Kralove oLveToL 
6. ywdpevos Oeds Hue [elu] 
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éotkas vucti kata Kkapyvev Odtrvprov COXUuTov, 571). 
7. py oe Koidnow éya Tapa vnvoly Kiyjo, py vd ToL ov 
xpaicun oximrpov. 8. yépwv épeficas ’Ayapéuvova pn cad- 
tepos véntar. 9. cawTepos ds Ke vénat. 


137. Copy, scan, and translate: 


Tliad, 43-47 
ds épar’ evydpevos, Tod & Exrve DoiBos ATA», . 

BH Se nar’ OvrAvprroL0 Kaphvev YodpEvos Kp, Lae 

T6E’ dpovowy exov audnpepéa te papérpny. : WY 4B 


wv > ¥ > 2 \. 3 oF t 
éxraytav & dp drotol em” Spor ywopevoro, 
; a + s eo ¥ Yo ey 
avrow, kiwnOévtos* 6 & Hee vunrl éoixds. 


188. 48. thar [pnypl].— rod: 984. — SoiPos: bright, shining; Apollo 
was god of light. 

44, Ba = 2Bn [Baivw], set out. The gods live on Olympus, a high 
mountain in northern Thessaly, just as the favorite home of Jehovah for a 
long time was on Mt. Sinai, although he might frequent any high moun- 
tain, as Carmel, Lebanon, or Tabor. In a very real sense heaven lay 
about the human race in its infancy, in that it was supposed to be quite 
near, so near in fact that if one would shout loud enough his god(s) could 
hear him. Thus when one prayed, he commonly cried out with a loud 
voice. “Then stood upon the stairs of the Levites, Jeshua, and Bani, - 
Kadmiel, Shebaniah, Bunni, Sherebiah, Bani, and Chenani, and cried 
with a loud voice to Jehovah their god.” It was thought quite possible 
to erect a structure high enough that one might step out of it right into 
heaven. “And they said one to another, Go to, let us make brick and 
burn them thoroughly. And they had brick for stone and slime for 
mortar. And they said, Go to, let us build us a city and a tower whose 
top may reach unto heaven.” 

Any mountain whose summit was high enough, such as Sinai or 
Olympus, might thus furnish a convenient place for the fixed abode of 
the gods, where they might build their homes and have some of the 
comforts of family life. — «fp: 1014. It was not thought improper for 
gods to show anger (xwdpuevos). “ And while the flesh was yet between 
their teeth, ere it was chewed, the wrath of Jehovah was kindled against 
the people, and Jehovah smote the people with a very great plague.” — 
Ba Kar’ OvrAdproro (OAdpro10, 571) kapyvev: of course if the gods lived 
in heaven, they must come down to earth in order to work their will 
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among the children of men, as a system of telepathy had not yet been 
elaborated. “And Jehovah came down to see the city and the tower, 
which the children of men builded. ... So Jehovah seattered them 
abroad trem thence upon the face of all the earth: and they left off to 

' puild the city.” Apollo is thought of as resting at his ease in his palace 
on Mt. Olympus when he hears the prayer of the priest. 

45, réfa: only one bow; the use of the plural visualizes its various 
parts. — Sporiv: 1009.—-dapdnpepéa has its final vowel long here, 
although it should be short. The reason is unknown. 

46. éxdayfav: like zoAvPAcicBoo (vs. 34) is an onomatopoetic word, 
by the use of which we are made to hear the rattle of the arrows of the 
god in his rage. — xwopévovo is used substantively, of him enraged. 

47. abrot xivnOévros: 1111. — vuxri: 1007. — rerouxds. — adrod is em- 
phatic by position. It is none less than the mighty god himself who is 
now before us. vukrl éouxds: like unto night, both in swiftness of com- 
ing and in the awful gloom and dread which night brings to primitive 
peoples who have no adequate lighting facilities. This expression visu- 
alizes his appearance for the eye, as éxAayfay presents his coming to the 
ear. : 


139. Translate : 


1. Apollo heard the Achaeans as they prayed. 2. The 
gods went down from the summits of Olympus. 3. Let us 
carry bows and quivers on (our) shoulders. 4. The arrows 
may clang upon the shoulders of the angry gods. 5. May 
we not come upon you, children, beside the hollow ships. 
6. They may return more safely home when they have 
sacked utterly the city of Priam. 


LESSON XXIV 


IMPERATIVE VERBS, ACTIVE 
Iniap, 48-52 
140. Learn all'the active imperative forms of dv, 907. 


141. Spend the next two lessons in a careful review of all 
forms and vocabularies that have been covered. Then read 
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HOMERIC GREEK 


again Homer’s Iliad, 1-52, with special attention to each 
form, and more particularly the imperatives. 


142. 


alel, aléy (=alpel) always, EVER, 
continually, eternally. 

apyés, 7, dv bright, swift, flash- 
ing. 

dpytpeos, x, ov silver(y), of silver. 

airap (arap 571) but, moreover, on 
the other hand. 

BadAw (Pod-, BAn-) Baréw, eBarov, 
BeBAnKa, BEBAnpor throw, hurl, 
shoot, dash. 

Bids, od, 6 bow. 

yl-yvopa: (yev-, yeve-, yov-) yev4ro- 
pak, éyevouny, yéyova, yeyévnpar* 
become, be, arise. 

Ropar (oeS- 603), Eroopar, eloa, 
&(e)oodpny sit down, seat. 

Ep-i-gpr (crop 603, oy-, ve = 
y &), ebfow, ebfixa (ébéyxa), 
epeixa*, ehetpar*, with dat., 1004, 


VOCABULARY 


shoot against, hurl upon, send 
upon. 

éxe-mevans, és sharp, biting. 

Bapdes, cea’, €a thick, crowded. 

type (= cronp 608-4, on, oe- = 
tr, &) fico, Ka (eyxa), elka*, 
cipac* throw, hurl, shoot, send. 

ids, od, 6 arrow. 

pera, adv., and prep. with gen., dai., 
and ace., with, in, among, amid, 
into the midst of, after, next 
to; adv., among, after(ward), 
around, about, in the direction, 
in pursuit; with gen., with; with 
dal., among, in the midst of; 
with acc., among, into the midst 
of, after, in pursuit of, to. 

véxts, véxvos, 6 dead body, corpse. 

odpets, Fos, 6 mule. 


. Derivatives: hyper-bole, -bolic(al), para-bola, -ble, 593- 
597; gen-esis, hydro-, oxy-gen, theo-, cosmo-gony; sed- 
entary; nec(ro)-polis, -logy, -mancy, -sis. 


143. Translate: 


“1. Kt@y car OdAvprroto Kapnvov ~AmodrAr@v Ler’ amdvevbe 


vndv Axara kal énxev lov pera otpatov. 2. 
3. “Arroddov Eyer Biov apytpeov. 


péov Bod Fv Sev. 


Boros érrotyerar mpatov ovpias Kal cbvas apyots. 
0 Oeds’ épiels éyerrevxda Berea av- 


> a \ £2 > f 
ovphes Kal Kuves dpyot. 6. 
totow CAyatototy) EBadrev. 
éxalovto Gapeai. 


9. GAN 10, wy pw épOSe, cawrtepos &s Ke venat. 
Ll. rede pos kprnvov éérASap. 


Bev, apyupdroke. 


Krayyn & apyv- 
4. éxn- 
5. drékovtat 


7. qwodral 8€ aupal vexvav 


8. ph dade, Ded, InrAniddew ’Axsdfjos. 


10. «rod 


LESSON XXIV [244-145 


144. Copy, scan, and translate: 
Iliad, 48-52 
ef ” >, > > ¢ a“ \ > FS oe 
&er ret’ amdvevde vedv, pera © lov Enxev’ 
\ gy yo end a 
Secviy O€ KrayYH yéver” apyupéoro Brot. 
ovphas ev rpatov ér@yeTo Kal Kivas apyors, 50 
> \ ot ? ae ‘ 2 Na ag . 
abtap rar avtoiot BéXos éxereunes edueis 
, ? VY Or \ , , , 
Barr’ > aiel 8€ wupal vexdov xatovro Oapeai. 
‘ ee 


145. 48. vedv = vy@y, 572, 992. — pera . . . eqxev: 10L9.—iév: the 
first arrow. The poet thus makes definite and clear the picture he is 
seeking to paint. 

49. Sevh: terrifying. — «kayyh: onomatopoetic. We thus hear the 
clang of the bow. The rhythm of the verse, especially toward the end, 
helps in producing this effect. — Proto: gen. of source, 987. 

50. mpGrov: 780-781. — éwdxero [éroixopar] dpyots: swift as a sil- 
very flash, a highly picturesque way of presenting the effect upon the eye 
of the swift glancing motion of the feet of dogs as they run. 

This passage gives accurately the ordinary course of such plagues, 
where the poet, perhaps without realizing it, follows closely the results 
of modern medical science, in establishing the fact that such pestilences 
usually attack animals first, and from these the contagion would spread 
among human beings. During this whole procedure the god must be 
thought of as seated on some high point of vantage, perhaps a convenient 
cloud, or a hill in the neighborhood. He is of course invisible to the 
suffering Greeks, who perhaps have not as yet suspected the real cause 
of their afflictions. The clang of his bow might easily be mistaken for 
thunder. To us moderns it seems rather undignified, not to say bathos, 
to see the god so highly wrought up in his anger, coming down from 
Olympus with all the attributes of terror, ready to visit destruction upon 
the Greeks for their insult (through Agamemnon) to his priest, seat 
himself and turn his implements of death upon the mules and dogs of 
the camp, who had done him no wrong. This seems to be due to the 
fusion of two conceptions: 1) the poetic description of the wrath of the 
revengeful god, preparing to destroy those who have insulted his priest, 
and 2) the actual description of the usual course of a plague. 

51. atrotor: 1004, the men (their masters), as contrasted with the 
animals, 1041, 6. — Bédos wexewevxes originally, 1167, 2 (1168) ; 603-604; 
619. — adrotc refers of course to the Greeks, and brings them into sharp 
prominence. “The plague did not stop with the animals, but even 
attacked their masters.” 
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52. BédAN’ is emphatic by position, by the following pause, by the pro- 
longed sound of the trilled AA Gnaking it onomatopoetic), and by mean- 
ing (imperfect). The imperfect represents a series of repeated actions. 
Observe how vividly the poet presents to the eye the great number of 
deaths due to the arrows of the god. We can see the funeral pyres, 
with their heaps of corpses, burning on every side. 

On this whole passage, compare what Lessing says in the Laocodn, 
when discussing some of the fundamental differences between the art of 
the painter and that of the poet. “The picture of the plague. What 
do we see on the canvas? Dead bodies, the flame of funeral pyres, the 
dying busied with the dead, the angry god upon a cloud discharging his 
arrows. The profuse wealth of the picture becomes poverty in the poet. 
Now let us turn to Homer himself. The poet here is as far beyond the 
painter as life is better than a picture. Wrathful, with bow and quiver, 
Apollo descends from the Olympian towers. I not only see him, but 
hear him. At every step the arrows rattle on the shoulders of the angry 
god. He enters among the host like the night. Now he seats himself 
over against the ships, and with a terrible clang of the silver bow sends 
his first shaft against the mules and dogs. Next he turns his poisoned 
(deadly) darts upon the warriors themselves, and unceasing blaze on 
every side the corpse-laden pyres. It is impossible to translate into any 
other language the musical painting heard in the poet’s words.” 

The stage is now all set for the introduction of the hero, the divine 
Achilles, who henceforth plays a prominent part, and is never wholly 
lost sight of for the rest of the poem. 


146. Translate: 


1. When the gods had come down from the summits of 
Olympus, they seated themselves apart from the ships and 
shot arrows among them, and a terrible clang arose from 
their silver bows. 2. All the gods have bows and quivers 
covered at both ends. 8. The bow of Apollo is of silver. 
4. First let us attack the mules and swift dogs, and then 
hurling biting darts upon themselves, let us shoot (them). 
5. Let many funeral pyres be burned. 6. Burn the pyres 
of dead bodies. 7. Shoot your sharp arrows, and sit down. 
8. Attack the army of the Achaeans, for they insulted 
Chryses, the beloved priest of the great god, Apollo. 
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LESSON XXV 
MIDDLE AND PASSIVE- IMPERATIVE OF VERBS 
Iniap, 58-58 


_ 147. Review all the active forms of the imperative of Ava, 
907, and learn the middle and passive forms, 913. 


148. Optional : 


149. 


Gyelpw (dyep-) Hyetpa, ayhyeppar col- 
Tect, assemble, gather. 
ae (erry, ora-), dvarricw, 


avéornoa (avérrnv), dvérrnka, 
avérrapar* stand up, set up, raise, 
(a)rise. 


évvijpap nine days. 

éxel when, since, for. 

“Hon, ys, 7 Hera, consort of Zeus 
and queen of the gods. 

kahéo (Kare, KAq-), Kahéo, eKxd- 

ee(o)a, k&kAnka*, K&dnpar call, 
summon, convoke. 

KAbo (nS, Kyde-, Kab-), Kndyqco, 
ExfSnoa*, Kéexnda* (with gen. 984), 
grieve, distress, hurt, afflict. 


VOCABULARY 


KAov, ov, 76 arrow, shaft, dart. 

hevx-ddevos, ov whitearmed. 

oe $0-), perapira, per- 
é$nra* speak among, address, 
converse with. 

olxopar (oly-, otxe-, olxo-), otxh- 
copar*, @xwxa come, go, de- 
part. 

oun-yepts, és collected, assembled, 
gathered together. 

Spdw (Fop-, fib, om-), dpopat, elBov, 

wma see, behold, look, ob 

serve. 

or(r)t that, because. 

otv therefore, hence, now, then, in 
fact. 


Derivatives: pan-orama, optic(al), syn-opsis, aut-opsy. 


150. Translate: 


1. olyeo ava otparov Axadv. 2. 
3. Khda Geod "AméerAdwvos olyovTar avd otparov 
4. wddas «vs (1014) ’Axyirreds exardcato Addy 
sean uxdrevos “Hpn emt dpecly eOqxe THY 

te 6. “Hpn deridero Aavaay (984) 6re Tous 
T. yépovto ob “Axaiol, éyévovro & 
8. oo [avlornue] wddas d«ds (1014) ’AxerArevs 


byopiivde. 
Bouriy Ky 
@ufoxorras 
Ounryepées. 
tolow "Ayatoiot, weTepn Te. 


Ge 


° of 


? / > \ f 
oixécOw ava otparov. 
. 5 
Ayaav. 
"Ayaav 
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161. Copy, scan, and translate: 
Itiad, 53-58 


evvijpap HED § ava oTparov @XETO Kira Oeoio, 
2 deegen o depopihv de. kardooaro Aadv ’Axytrreds * 
TO yap. emt ) ppéot dine Bed, Aevwedrev0s "Hea : 55 
wijdero yap Aaqvaéy 6 ore pa. 1 Ourfowovras oparo.. 
2 ob x émel bv iiggpOen 8 dunyepees Te yévovTo, 
‘rola ° aio rdpevos peretpn mddas beds "Axurreus ° 


152. 53. @xero [otxopar]: 978, 1. 

54. rH Sexdry (pépy): 1009, illa die decima, on that (never-to-be- 
forgotten) tenth (day). —74 is emphatic, and of importance for the 
further development of the plot. Read again the note on rév (ys. 11), 
90. — (2)kahéc(c)aro: causative, 1069. —ayopyv-8e: 788, 4. 

55. r@: 997. —éxi dpeot OfKe “Hpy: Achilles has an idea, which is 
represented by the poet as an inspiration from heaven. Such was a 
common belief regarding any plan which later developments showed to 
be fraught with more than ordinary consequences, but this of course 
could only be known after the events had transpired. “ Now the city 
was large and great: but the people were few therein, and the houses 
-were not builded. And my God put it into my heart to gather together 
the nobles, and the rulers, and the people.” ‘And I arose in the night, 
I and some few men with me; neither told I any man what my God 
had put into my heart to do'at Jerusalem: neither was there any beast 
with me, save the beast that I rode upon.” “ And during supper, the 
devil having already put it into the heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon’s 
son, to betray him... .” 

It is just as well not to ask why Agamemnon, the leader of the forces, 
‘who apparently was not yet aware of the cause of the plague, did not 
stunmmon this assembly. The poet explains it by saying that Hera was 
responsible, and he thus frees Achilles from any blame in the matter. 

Achilles is brought before us in a few verses as a chivalrous and gen- 
erous-hearted warrior, and is contrasted with the selfish, grasping, and 
brutal Agamemnon. The poet does all this by indirection, with a very 
few words, yet so skillfully that henceforth the sympathies of the 
audience are with the hero. 

Aevkddrcvos : the poet keenly senses the features of his objects which 
are distinctive and characteristic, and which visualize them best for his 
hearers. Thus when he says while-armed (AevkwAevos) Hera, one cannot 
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help seeing a beautiful and stately queen, with shining white arms. 
In the same way, the ships are swift (vs. 12), and hollow (vs. 26), 
Achilles swift-footed (vs. 58), Apollo a sharp-shooter (vss. 14, 21), and is a 
god with a silver bow (vs. 387), the Achaeans are well-greaved (vs. 17), the 
ransoms shining (vs. 23), the sea loud-resounding (vs. 34), Leto flowing- 
haired (vs. 36), the thigh-pieces of bulls and goats fat (vs. 40), Apollo’s 
quiver covered at both ends (vs. 45), his bow silver (vs. 49, cf. vs. 37), his 
arrows biting (vs. 51), and the dogs are swift as a silvery flash (vs. 50). 

56. Aavady: 984.— dparo = dpdero, 584-585 ; 887; middle of interest, | 
1067, 2-3. Hera has a special affection for the Greeks: “She kept seeing 
her own Danaans dying.” Observe the force of the imperfects: she had 
no opportunity to assuage her grief, because she had to keep watching 
her beloved Danaans perishing. 

57. Hyep8ev = PyepOnoav [dycipw]: aor. passive ind., 3d plur., they were 
assembled. This with the following phrase are good examples of pic 


fullness of expression. 
58. rotor: 997, or 1009. —awéSas: 1014. 


153. Translate: 


1. Nine days we shoot many arrows up through the camp 
of the well-greaved Achaeans. 2. Who summoned those 
people to the assembly? 38. The swift-footed Achilles 
called all these Achaeans to the assembly, because he was 
grieved for them in (his) heart. 4. We see many of the 
Achaeans dying, and we are grieved for them. 5. I sug- 
gest a noble plan ‘to the son of Peleus in (his) heart. 
6. We were assembled and became gathered together beside 
the swift ships of the Achaeans. 7. I arise and address 
these Danaans, who are gathered together. 


LESSON XXVI 


THE OPTATIVE MODE 
Iniap, 59-63 
154. In the optative mode occur the present, aorist, per- 
fect, and future perfect. The tenses have the same relation 


to time expressed as in the subjunctive, 905 note. 
59 
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155. Learn the conjugation of the optative, active, and 
middle of Avw, 906, 912, and learn the declension of péyas 


great, mighty, large, 733. 
156. Optional : 


157. 


aye, &yere [Gyo] strictly imperative, 
but used as an interj., up, come, 
go, go to. 

atro-vorrré-w*, 
otra return (home), go home, 
come, go. 

ap back (again), backward(s). 

yé postpos. encl., emphasizing the 
preceding word or clause, at least, 
indeed, at any rate. 

Sapdteo (Sapab-), Sapa(r)w (603- 
604) &dpac(o)a, subdue, over- 
come, crush, DOMINATE. . 

ipo (éper-) (def.) ask, inquire, seek. 

Aotpés, ov, 6 plague, pest(ilence). 

‘pavris, cos, 6 seer, prophet, sooth- 
sayer. 


G&trovorrtiow, drevd- 


VOCABULARY 


otw (dtw) (ol-, ole-), olffropar*, dioa- 
pny think, suppose, imagine, ex- 
pect, believe. 

spot together, at the same time. 

évap (indecl.) r6 dream. 

Oveipo-1réAos, ov, 6 dream interpreter, 
dreamer of dreams. 

addwv back, backward(s), again, 
anew. 

mrdtw (rayy-), wAdyEopor, Erhayta, 
beat (back), baffle, (cause to) 
wander. 

a(T)dAepos, ov, 6 war, battle, fray. 

tis, tl (encl.) some (one), some- 
thing, any (one), any(thing) ; rl 
as adv. (780-781) at all. 


Derivatives: nost-algia; dame; oneiro-mancy, -scopy, 
-critic ; palin-genesis, -ode, -drome; Planctae ; polem-ic(al). 


158. Translate: 


1. ote. "Aytrreds Tors 


Ayatovs 


co 


> f Ss yw 
aTovooTnocev olKxace. 


2. "Ayatot oi puyov Odvarov, Tos yap wodenos eOduace Kal 


Aotwos ouov. 38. 
*"AmodrAon. 4. 
Tov ’Ayvaov. 


Héya Kato. éxatdpBas Tavpov 78 ayer. 
9. iptv pev Oeoi Sdoiev ’OAvwria SOpaT’ 


éxnScros avak. 


épetwpev TOUTOV pavTiv, o yap Ptros éotiv 
ExnBdros Badrot datos TroddOUS ava oTpPA- 
5. Bovany Ards tere/wpev. 
6réxot Kaxas Aavaors, over’ jripacay ’AmoAwva. 


6. méXEMos Kaos 
7. mip 
8. rerdceve Bovrry 


éxovtes éxmrépaat [I pidmovo mdAuv, ed 8 oixad ixéoOat, aida 


LESSON XXVII {159-161 


} 2 a 
8 epol rAvoate Piaqv. 10. ticeray Aavaoi epi Sdxpva coiar 
Berercrr. _ 


159. Copy, scan, and translate : 
(Iliad, 59-68 
“'Arpeldy, viv dppe wad mrayxOevras blo 
ap arrovootncey, et xev Odvatev ye pvyoiper, 60 
— yer ¢ I sod fae s a \ .. 2? ’ 
ei 8% oot aédveuos Te Sapa Kal Aotwos ’Ayvatots.. 
OAN, dye by Twa pave épeiopev 7H lepha 
# Kai dvetporrdrov, cat yap 7 dvap ex Ards éorey, 


160. 59. dtw is trisyllabic; observe its acéent and breathing. — éppe 
[éyé] 971, acc. plur., us.—wédww mAayxQévras: i.e. without having cap- 
tured Troy, the object of the expedition. 

60-61. iyowpev.. . Sapa = dade = dapacer [Sando], 6038-604 ; 554— 
585, 973, 2: by the use of the optative in the first clause and the future 
indicative in the second, Achilles would imply that he felt it more prob- 
able that they would all die there rather than escape. 

62. rwa [ris, ri]: acc. sing. masc. — pavriv épelopev: when an insolu- 
ble difficulty of any kind arose among uncivilized peoples, it was cus- 
tomary to consult a specialist in theology, a priest, a prophet, or any one 
to whom the lord had revealed his will directly or indirectly, as through 
dreams. The true significance of dreams could be known only by those 
to whom the god had given the faculty of interpreting them, as to 
Joseph and to Daniel. Read 1 Sam. ix, 3-10, and 2 Kings i, 2-3. — 
épelopev = epevopey = Epedwpev,' 800, 1098.— 4 Kat: or even.—Kal yap 7 
évap: for the dream also, as well as other signs and portents. 

The abrupt action of Achilles in thus bluntly addressing his com- 
mander in chief, and apparently without previous-consultation with him, 
practically demanding before all the common soldiers that the expedi- 
- tion should be given up and that all should return home, is most re- 
markable and is sure to be resented by Agamemnon. But then Hera is 
to blame (read the note on vs. 55). Thus the poet gives good and 
sufficient grounds for the righteous indignation of Agamemnon, and at 
the same time prevents the sympathies of his audience from being 
alienated from the hero. 


161. Translate: 


1. All these Achaéans are driven back, and they will 
return homeward, if haply they may escape evil death. 


61 
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2. They will not escape death, for war and pestilence will 
crush them at the same time. ¥°3. May the fire burn the 
hecatombs of bulls and of oo beside the swift ships of 
the Achaeans. »/4. May the great gods shoot many arrows 
up through the camp of the Danaans. 5. May all the 
Danaans fulfill the plans of Zeus and escape evil death. 
6. May the war and pestilence at the same time crush these 
wicked people, because they dishonored Chryses, priest of 
Apollo the free-shooter. 


LESSON XXVII 


THE PASSIVE VOICE 
Inrap, 64-69 


162. Learn the principles of formation and the conjuga- 
tion of the passive of Avw and of tpédw, all modes, 888-896, 
916-921, 935, read 810-812, and review the preceding lesson 
in Homer for the connection of thought. 

‘163. Optional : 


164. VOCABULARY 

al (= et 127), if, whether. eixodh, 7s, 7 Vow, boast, prayer. 

Gpive (dpvv-), apvvéw*, qytva ward 4 (rot) (ror) surely, indeed, truly, 
off, defend, protect, avert. certainly, for a fact. 

a6 adv., and prep. with gen. off, @erroplSns, ao, 6 son of Thestor, 
from, away, back. Calchas. 

dphy, apvds, 6, 7 lamb. Kahyais, ayrone 6 Calchas. 

Botdopa. (BovA-, Bovde-), Bovdfoo- xKvion, ys, 7 fat, savor, odor of 
par*, BeBovda, BeBovAnpar*, Bovdf- roast meat. 
@nv* wish, desire, be willing, Aotvyds, 03, 6 destruction, ruin, 
prefer. / death, curse. 

el re (etre)... et re (elre) whether 4 ye, # ye, To ye (Oye, Hye, téye) this, 
... OF that; he, she, it. 

ému-pénh-opar, Eripenpopar*, érepep* olwvo-mgdos, ov, o bird-interpreter, 
Papny*, trepeudOny* blame, find augur, soothsayer, seer. 


fault (with), reproach. 
62 
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&(o)-T1s, HT1s, 5(7)-1. who(so)ever, 


whichever, what(so)ever; who, 
which, what; 8(7)n as adv., 780- 
781, why. 


[165-167 


té&eos, », ov complete, finished, 
full-grown, unblemished, perfect. 

T6e(o-)os, 7, ov so much, so great, 
so large, so many, so long. 


awés enci., (in) some way, some- 
how, (in) any way, perhaps. 


165. Translate: 


1. dvecporrdros elzrot Stt téccov éydaato DoiBos ’Amdrrov. 
2. ovx €rvOn Ovydrnp tepjos. 3. maides "Ayadv érvOnoav 


*Aqapéeuvor. 4, é\vOnte, Aavaot, yépovte. 5. Hryepbev 


nyépOnoav ’Axatot. 6. éddunoay ’Axatol mrodeuo 
7. wdvtes fpwes éerrdyyOnoay mar. - 


*Axatol. 
\ a © a 

Te KaL AOLLM oOMod. 

o xX “poy ON 
8. Geol emripéeurpovta: "Ayators, otvexa Tas evywras ovK érére 
a a a 

cav Kai Tas éxaTouBas aprav aiyav te Terelwv. ove exnay. 

9. ’AmcArwv BotreTas avtidew Kvions (982) apvdv aivdv re 

Terelov Kal rovyoy apdvat Huiv, 10. Karyas Ocaropidys 

olmvoTrovwy by) dptoros elton unuiv >AmeAX@VOS. 


166. SOPs) scan, and translate: 
Lliard, Cee 


85 x eltrou, d7e Téccov eydaaro botfos *ArroAXo», 

yv > vw re ? > 

abe Gp Oy euxonis Cuelie pei el @ éxatouPns, 65 
al Kév TAS meyer KvLENs aha Te TehEl@y 

BovreTat avtidoas juiv ard Rovyov apdva.” 

s d a 7 \ 2 KF os o > 2 f 

4 To 6 y os emov at ap E€erto, Toict S avéorn 


tn 


Kaddyas Peoropisys, oiwvordrwr dx’ dpiotos, 


167. 64. ewor: - 1145. — or: 780-781, 1014.— téccov: 780-781. 
Apollo, as god of health and disease, would be the first. one thought 
of in the present emergeney. 

65. edxodis, &kaTopBns : 979, 6: on account of a vow (unfulfilled), or on 
account of a hecatomb (unoffered). “When thou shalt vow a vow unto 
Jehovah thy God, thou shalt not be slack to pay it: for Jehovah thy’ 
God will surely require it of thee ; and it would be sin in thee.” Cf. the. 
vow of Jacob, Gen. xxviii, 20-22, and of Jephthah, Judges xi, 30-39. 
Achilles suggests some of the stock reasons why a god might be en- 
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raged. Apparently no one, apart from the seer, knew the real cause of 
the god’s anger. 

66. xvtoyns: 982. —redelwv goes with both nouns. 

67. Bodtdrerar: 800. — hpty [eyo]: dat. plur., 997.— amd... dpivar 
1048-1049. . 

66-67. The doubtful tone here shows that Achilles does not feel at 
all certain that they will be successful in their appeal to the free-shooter. 
Of course if the god has been offended, he must first be appeased before 
he will listen to their prayer or accept their offering, “for the sacrifice 
of the wicked is an abomination unto Jehovah.” “Hear, O earth: 
behold I will bring evil upon this people . . . , because they have not 
hearkened unto my words, nor to my law, but rejected it.” “To what 
purpose cometh there to me incense from Sheba, and the sweet cane 
from a far country? Your burnt offerings are not acceptable, nor your 
sacrifices sweet unto me.” But if they once succeeded in allaying the 
hot wrath of their god, the best way to win favor with him was to give 
him a good dinner of nice roast lamb or kid. “ And he shall say, Where 
are their gods, their rock in whom they trusted; who did eat the fat 
of their sacrifices and drank the wine of their drink offerings?” “And 
when thou preparest a bullock for the sacrifice, in performing a vow, or 
peace offerings unto Jehovah: then shall he bring with a bullock a food | 
offering of three tenths of an ephah of flour, mingled with half an hin 
of oil.” Of course the animals offered in sacrifice must be of the choic- 
est, fat and sleek, with no blemish or disease whatsoever. 

Seeing that everything is going to ruin, Achilles suggests to Aga- 
memnon, commander in chief of the allied expedition, that they attempt 
to save at least the lives of those remaining. The only way he sees of 
doing this is to abandon the undertaking and return home. He sug- 
gests further that they consult some holy man of God, who may tell 
them what the trouble is and help them to avert the anger of the 
divinity from those who are still alive. 

It is characteristic of the psychology of primitive peoples to see in 
the operations of nature the direct action of their gods, beings created 
in their own image, with feelings and passions like unto their own. If 
good fortune befell a people it was a mark of the special favor of their 
divinity; if evil came it was a sign of his displeasure, and some one had 
sinned, whom the god was seeking to punish. “And Nathan said to 
‘David, ... Wherefore hast thou despised the commandment of Jehovah, 
to do evilin his sight? ... Howhbeit, because by this deed thou hast 
given great occasion to the enemies of Jehovah to blaspheme, the child 
aiso that is born unto thee shall surely die... . And it came to pass 
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on the seventh day, that the child died.” “Then there was a famine in 
the days of David, three years, year after year; and David inquired of 
Jehovah. And Jehovah answered, It is for Saul, and for his bloody 
house, because he slew the Gibeonites.” “But the men of Sodom were 
wicked and sinners before Jehovah exceedingly.... Then Jehovah 
rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire from 
Jehovah out of heaven; and he overthrew those cities, and all the plain, 
and all the inhabitants of the cities, and that which grew upon the 
ground.” “So there went up thither of the people about three thousand 
men: and they fled before the men of Ai. And the men of Ai smote of 
them about thirty and six men: for they chased them from before the 
gate even unto Shebarim. ... And Joshua rent his clothes and fell to 
the earth upon his face before the ark of Jehovah... . And Jehovah 
said unto Joshua, Get thee up; wherefore liest thou thus upon thy face? 
Israel hath sinned, and they have also transgressed my covenant which 
I commanded them : for they have taken even of the accursed thing. ... 
Therefore the children of Israel could not stand before their enemies, 
but turned their backs before their enemies, because they were accursed. 
Neither will I be with you any more except ye destroy the accursed 
from among you.” , 

68. Kar... &ero: 1049. 

68-69. Although not. called upon by name, Calchas here comes 
dramatically forward, not from any egotism, but from a proper self- 
evaluation. Homer’s heroes seem to have had little of that mock 
modesty, humility, and self-depreciation in vogue today, which as 
found in our own modern life seems to be primarily of Semitic ancestry. 
« And Abraham answered and said, Behold now, I have taken upon me 
to speak unto Jehovah, which am but dust and ashes.” “How then 
can man be just with God? or how can he be clean that is born of a 
woman? Behold, even the moon hath no brightness, and the stars are 
not pure in his sight: how much less man, that isa worm! and the son 
of man which is a worm!” “But I am a worm, and no man; a 
reproach of men, and despised of the people.” 

69. olovordAev: birds, especially high-flying ones, which went up to 
heaven, might reasonably be expected to become acquainted at times 
with the will of the gods. This knowledge could be gained by mortals 
who knew how to interpret their movemeuts and cries, or who had 
' learned their language, as in Hebrew legend Solomon is reputed to 
have done. “And Solomon’s wisdom excelled the wisdom of all the 
children of the east and all the wisdom of Egypt. Tor he was wiser 
than all men. And he spake with trees, from the cedar that is in 
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Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall: he spake 
also with beasts and birds and crceping things and with fishes.” 


168. Translate: 


1. Calchas, son of Thestor, is the seer who may tell the 
Danaans why Phoebus Apollo is so greatly enraged. 
2. Did Apollo blame the Achaeans on account of a vow, or 
on account of a goodly hecatomb of unblemished lambs and 
goats? 3. Apollo the free-shooter did not wish to partake 
of the fat of unblemished lambs and goats, but he warded 
off evil destruction for the Danaans. 4. When the swift- 
footed Achilles had spoken thus he sat down, and the 
good(ly) seer, Calchas, son of Thestor, arose and spoke 
among the Achaeans in the assembly. 5. May Calchas, 
son of Thestor, far the best of seers, speak the will of Zeus. 


169. Optional. At this point a thorough review of all the 
preceding Homer should be taken; all the paradigms of all the 
nouns should be memorized ; the irregular adjectives should now 
be learned, and a review taken of all the others; and the verb 
Avw in all tts forms, including infinitives and participles, should 
be mastered before attempting to read further. A good plan to 
fiz both forms and vocabulary is to take each word of the Vliad 
as it appears in the text, locate the form, and give the meaning 
of the word according to the model found in the vocabulary at 
the end of this book. This should be done orally for these 
verses, and this should be followed by a comprehensive written 
examination. A good drill on these will materially lighten the 


Following work. 
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[170-174 


LESSON XXVIII 


ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION 
Iniap, 70-75 


170. Only the masculine and neuter of these adjectives 


have separate forms in the third declension. 


When the fem- 


inine differs from the masculine, it is of the first declension. 
171. 1) Learn the declension of all the regular adjectives 

of the third declension (725-732). The feminine of thege,, 

adjectives ending in -a is declined like @ddacca sea, 663. ye 
2) Review the paradigms of all the third declension nouns, 


680-710. 
172. Optional: 


173. 


Gyopd-opar, jyopycdpyy harangue, ~ 


address an assembly. 

*elSo (elBopar) (Fets-, ford-, Frd-), 
eiSyoo (elcopa), elSov, ofa, plu- 
perf. {8ea; inact. aor, see; ful. 
and perf., know; mid., seem, ap- 
pear. 

etow often with acc., into, to, within. 

éxary-Bedéryns, ao, 6 tfree-shooter, 
free-shooting, sharp-shooter. 

éo gen. 760, du dat. (encl.), (of) him, 
her, it. 

Ayéopat, Ayfropat, Ayqecapqy, Ayn 
pa* with dat., 1001, lead, guide, 
lead the way; with gen., 985, 
command, rule. 

kéAopat (KeA-, KeAe-, KA-), KEATOpaL, 


Derivatives: 
idol, kaleido-scope, idea(1). 


VOCABULARY 


ekeAnodpyy* (éxecAdunv) urge, 
command, bid, request. 
pubdopar, pueycopa, epvOqodpnv 


speak, tell, declare. 

és, 4, Sv (és, €f, &v) his, her(s), 
its (own). 

aépov (zrop-, mpw-) (= Eropov, 837), 
(2d aor., no pres.); give, grant, 
furnish, bestow; perf. wérpwrar 
it is fated. 

axpé adv., and prep. with gen., before; 
in front, forth, forward. 

dbpové-w, dpovyca*,  eppdsvyca*, 
think, consider, plan; & dpovéw 
be well (kindly) disposed, be 
wise, think carefully. 


= 


& interj., O! 


hegemony; wit, wot, wise, witch, wizard, 


174. 1. ’Ayireds wddas ads ds ele cal Elero, toiow & 
’Axyatotow avéstn Kadyas, otven’ jy dxf apictos otwvorddhov 
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kal 76n, [*eiSw] mdvra, pddiota dé madcas Bovddas Bedy. 
2. Kdayas hyjcato vieoot Gongs "Axatay eis *Tuov. 3. Beol 
érropov Karyavre pavtootyny, did THY HyHTaTO VHEcow ’AyaLav 
2 srce y ’ a 20 L ? f \ 
Tysoy ecw. = 4. pad tis "A yatotow ev dpovéwy nyopnaato Kat 
peer éeutrev. 


175. Copy, scan, and translate : 
Niad, 70-75 
ds dy Ta 7” éovta Ta 7’ Eoodpueva mpd 7 édvTa, 10 
\ / te , >3 nq yw v 
Kal viero’ HynoaT ’Ayatav "Ihtov etow 
jv Od pavroctyyy, Thy of mépe DoiBos ’AmcrArwv? 
6 oduy éd ppovéwv ayopjoaro Kal peréertrev* 
“B Ayired, céreal pe, Suipirc, pvOjoac0a 
paviv "AroédX@vOS, ExatnBer€éTa0 AvakTos * 16 


176. 70. &s prydy [*eldw 966].—1a 7 eovtTa rd 7 érodpeva mpd 7 éovTa 
participles of eiué, 964, used substantively with the “article,” 1084, both 
what is and shall be and was before, that is, he knew everything. Observe 
how the characters of epic surpass all ordinary mortals. To forward the 
action and bring about such far-reaching results, we must have the best 
seer (olwvordAwv dx dpioros, vs. 69) the world can afford. Read again 
the note to vs. 15, § 90. 

71. vio’ (6) 1001. —*Davoy, the Troad, not Troy. 

72. fv [ds, 4, Ov] his own.— av rel. pron. — ot [é0] 760. Such a dif- 
ficult undertaking as the guiding of the ships for so great a distance, 
through strange seas, could only be accomplished by the direct assistance 
of the god, just as the Israelites were guided by Jehovah in their long 
and difficult journey to Palestine. A soothsayer regularly accompanied 
all ancient military expeditions, to interpret the will of the gods, and to 
guide the people aright. In many cases they doubtless had superior 
knowledge, which would help to explain their hold on the masses. 
“Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” ‘And there 
arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, whom Jehovah knew 
face to face.” “And Moses called unto all Israel and said unto them, 
. . . Ihave led you forty years in the wilderness.” ‘Thou leddest thy 
people like a flock by the hand of Moses and Aaron.” — pavroctvav, thy 
ot rope PoiPos “Ardéddav: that is, he was a prophet inspired of his god, an 
idea which those of his class have never been at pains to controvert. 
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“Then came the word of Jehovah to Teenie the prophet.” “The 
word that Jehovah spake against Babylon and against the land of the 
Chaldaeans by Jeremiah the prophet.” “Thus saith Jehovah.” 

73. ow [éo]: 760. 

74, weal pe: when Calchas says: “you urge me to speak,” his state- 
ment is only relatively true, but since he is fully conscious, as are Homer’s 
hearers, that he is olwvordAwv dy’ dporos, there is nothing out of place 
in his stepping forward. In fact this was the only proper course for him 
to pursue, and was thought of as perfectly natural by all concerned: 
Owing to later developments, Agamemnon would be perfectly justified 
in suspecting a collusion between him and Achilles. 

Observe the spondaic ending, which brings this verse, and particularly 
the last word, into strong prominence, as being of more than ordinary 
importance. This gives an air of solemnity and slow-measured speech . 
to the words of Calchas. 

75, *Aaéddwvos FexetnPedérao Favaxtos. 


177. Translate : 

1. I spoke thus and sat down. 2. Calchas the son of 
Thestor who arose was far the best of seers, but he did not 
know everything. 38. Who knows what is, what was, and 
what shall be? 4. Wedo not know the will of all the gods 
who have Olympian homes. 5. Calchas the seer, who was 
far the best of soothsayers, guided the ships of the Achaeans 
into ium by his gift of prophecy which the gods gave to 
him. 6. Phoebus Apollo granted to many Achaeans the 
gift of prophecy. 7. Since we are well disposed toward the 
Danaans, we addressed them and spoke among them. 


LESSON XXIX 


DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 
Intap, 76-80 
178. Learn the declension of all the demonstrative pro- 
nouns, and of adrds, 765-766, 771-772, 774-775, together 
with their uses, 1041. 
179. Optional : 
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180. 


Gpiy-o, dphfo, jpnga (with 
986), help, assist, succor. 
éros, eos, T6 word, saying, com- 
mand, speech. 

4 surely, indeed, truly, for a fact. 

Kparéw (kpareo-), with gen., 985, 
rule, bear sway. 

Kpeiocayv, ov, comparative of Kpdros, 
mightier, more powerful, better. 

péyas, peyaAn, péya great, large, tall, 
mighty. 

6-8, -5e, 76-8e this (here). 

Spvop. (Op-, dpo-, Ope-), Spodpar (= 
op6(o)opor = dpdopar 603, 584— 


dat., 


HOMERIC GREEK 


VOCABULARY 


585), Spor(o)a, dpdpoxa*, opd- 
po(o)par*, ayus(o)Onv* swear, 
pledge with an oath, swear by 
as witness, swear to. 

ovTos, a’TH, TodTo that. 

™pé-ppwv, ov eager, zealous, glad, 
joyful, kindly. 

our-ri-Qypr (On-, Oe-), cvvOjcw, cove 
baka, 
cuverOnv put together, unite, 
perceive, comprehend, heed. 

tov-yap therefore. 

xépys, es (dat. xépy.), worse, infe- 
rior, underling, subject, meaner. 


cuvréderka*, ovrBepar*, 


Derivatives: epic, ortho-epy; demo-, aristo-, auto-, pluto-, 
theo-cracy; mega-phone, -cephalous, megalo-mania, -polis, 
-saurus; syn-thesis. 


181. Translate: 

1. "Ayapéuverv Siidiros éxédreto Tévde pavriv piOncacbat 
ras Bovrds Oe@v mavrav. 2. pivOncouat whuv >AmdoAwvosS 
"Axaoiow. 3. pas *AmddAdwvos ExernBererao dvaxtos Hv 
ovrAopévn ’Ayatoiow, érevye yap adTods EX@pLa KiveToL Tact. 
4. éyw épéw, ei cvvOnoeas xat por apites wpdppwv erect yepal 
te. 5. ef Kaddryas épéer, yordoe: "Ayauéuvova, ds péya xpa- 
tée rdvrwy’Apyelwv. 6. otro.’ Axatol re(Oovra Ayapéuvon. 
7. Bactreds xpeicowr early avdpos dddrov (993), Ste Se yadon- 
Tat avdpl yépnt, Tov dréxet Kaxds. 8. ’Ayapduvov Bacireds 
éydoato Kddyavre xépnt avopi, odvera éuiOnoato why ’Amod- 


A@vOS. 


182. Copy, scan, and translate: 
Iliad, 76-80 
ToLyap éyaov épéw, od 5é ctvOeo Kal pot dpoacoy 16 
4 pév wor rpdppav érecw kal yepoiv apyEav. 
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LESSON XXIX [183-184 


5 \ 27 ” t a t ‘ 
Fj yap dlowar dvdpa yodwadper, b5 wéya ravtev 

? t t foe t ’ t 

Apyelov xpatée Kai of weiPovra ‘Axatol. 

xpetoowy yap Bactrevs, bte xooeTat avdpl yépnt- 80 


183. 76. eyo fepéo. — cbvbeo [ovv7inpi] : imperat., 960. 

77. pov: 996. —awpédpev: observe that the Greek uses the adjective 
where the English idiom would ordinarily prefer the adverb. — Greow kat 
xepotv: 1005. The prophet signifies his willingness to impart the de- 
sired information, but knowing the truth will hurt, he requests a sworn 
pledge and an assurarice of protection. As he will have to indicate that 
Agamemnon is guilty, and as all are well aware of the violent tempera- 
ment of the son of Atreus, he makes the legitimate demand that Achilles 
will not merely stand and talk while the god’s holy prophet is being 
roughly handled. Observe in vs. 76 the emphasis placed upon éyé and o% 
(which are always emphatic when expressed, since they are contained in 
the personal endings of the verb and are ordinarily omitted). “J am 
willing to perform my duty, if you will see to yours.” — teow kal xepoiv: | 
“by word and deed.” 

78. xodookpev = xoAdcey, 908; observe its accent, 902, 2. — otw Kan- 
Xavra xodkdoey dvbpa, 65 péya kparée, wavrov “Apyelwv. péya: 780-781. 
Some see in the wavering meter of this verse an indication of an attempt 
to portray the wavering or the mind of the soothsayer in his fear of 
Agamemnon. 

79. ’Apyelwv (another name for the Greeks betore Troy), 985. — of can 
be only the dat. of é0, 760, since it is an enclitic (as can be seen from the 
accent of xa/, 550, and formerly had ¢ before it (ot) as is seen from the 
meter, 1178, 1175. It is a dative with a special verb, 996. Calchas gives 
it as his opinion that what he has to say will enrage Agamemnon, whom 
he does not mention by name, however, but describes so accurately that 
no one could be in the least doubt as to whom he means. 

80. xpelocwv (éoriv) Bacidkcis: that is, when a king and a man of the 
common people become at odds, the king is the mightier, and naturally 
will punish the ordinary man for his presumption. — dv8pl: 996. 


184. Translate: 


1. The seer will speak if Achilles will hearken and swear 
to defend him zealous(ly) with words and hands. 2. I 
think Calchas will enrage Agamemnon, who rules all the 
Argives, and the Achaeans obey him. 3. Agamemnon is 
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king and is mightier than the seer or any other inferior man. 
4. When the king is enraged at an inferior man, he will 


destroy him, for he is mightier. 


LESSON XXX 


PERSONAL AND POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 
Inrap, 81-85 
185. Learn the declension of the personal and possessive 


pronouns, 760-764. 
186. Optional : 


187. 


Gtr-ape(B-a, drapelpo*, drqjpea, 
armypelpOnv* (ex)change; middle, 
reply, answer. 

air-fpap the (self)same day. 

és, Eh, E6v (= 9s, F, Sv), his, her(s), 
its, his own, her own, its own. 

Bapré-w, baprhow*, @dpanra, rebdp- 

" enka take heart, take courage, 
be bold, dare, be resolute. 

Geo-rpémiov, ov, TO oracle, proph- 
ecy. 

kata-récow (aek-, wer-), KaTaTépw*, 
karérepa, katTarémeppar*, Karemée 
oqv* digest, repress, cook. 

Kéros, ov, 6 grudge, rancor, hate. 

pada very, exceedingly, even, by 
all means, much, enough. 


VOCABULARY 


per-omicbe(v) afterward(s), later, 
hereafter. 

éppa until, in order that, while. 

aép encl., exceedingly, very, even 
(if), although. 

mpéo-hypr (oy-, a-), mporpjce, 
mporipnoa* speak to, address. 

vad-o, cadcw, trdwoa, eraddyy, 
SAVE, protect, rescue, preserve. 

ori9os, cos, 76 breast, chest. 

dpate* (pak), dpdcw*, eppaca 
((@)wéppadev), méppaxa*, = re 
dpacpar*, éppdcOny tell, point 
out, declare; mid. consider, plan, 
think. 

x6dos, ov, 6 hot, furious wrath, 
blind anger, cHoLER. 


Derivatives: amoeba, amoebean (593-595); pep-sin, -tic, 
eu-, dys-pep-sia, -tic; opistho-dome, -graphy; stetho-scope; 
phrase-o-logy, peri-phrasis, para-phrase. 


188. Translate: 


1. "Ayapéepver dvak avépav katarrépe yorov aiThpap, GAG 
petoriobey eer [eyo] xdétov év olor otHbecow, dppa ter€oon. 


LESSON XXX [189-190 


2. wddas dads ’Ayirre’s fpdcetas ef cadoe Kadyavta pdvriv 
Ox dpistov. 3. Karas Oaporjoe: al épéer Oeompdmiov ’Amdn- 
Rovos. 4, pavris olde Geompdria WayTa. 


189. Copy, scan, and translate : 
Iliad 81-85 


el wep yap Te yoXOV Ye Kal a’THmap KaTaTréyry, 81 
GANG Te Kal perdmicOev Exe KOTOV, Sppa TEdécon, 
- , conan \ X\ , ” r ” 
év otHOecow éoicr. ov S& dpdoat, cl pe cadoas. 
tov 8 atrrapeSdspevos tpocépyn wddas dKvs "AyidXeds - 
“ Paponoas pada eimé Georpdmiov, Stt olc0a- 85 


190. 81. ef wep yap te for even if. 

_ 82. re Kal “also; — dpa redéooy (parenthet- 
ical): 7.¢., till he obtains his revenge. 

81~82. x6dos, kétos: the first of hot resent- 
ment, which may pass, the second of a deep- 
seated grudge, which calculates upon revenge. 

83. év oriPercry éoior: the possessive pronoun 
is emphatic, to indicate that he keeps it abso- 
lutely secret and bides his time for revenge. 
—orHSeror: plural, to individualize the various 
parts of the chest.—oi: everything now de- 
pends upon you. — pacar: imperative. 

It has always been dangerous to arouse the 
wrath of a king or of a god; for even though 
they did not exact vengeance immediately they 
would hold the grudge, sometimes even to the 
third and fourth generation of the children of 
the sinner, till they had obtained full satisfac- 
tion. Then, too, when once their wrath -was 5 
kindled, they were notoriously and recklessly A Sitver Corn or 








cruel in revenging themselves. “The wrath of Syracuse 
a king is as messengers of death, but a wise The profile of the nymph 
man will pacify it.” “The king’s wrath is as  Arethusahas been styled the 


most exquisite Greek head 


the roaring of a lion; but his favor is as dew 
known to us. 


upon the grass.” “Kiss the son (i.e. the king), 
lest he be angry, and ye perish from the way when his wrath is kindled 
but a little.” “And when the people complained it displeased Jehovah : 
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and Jehovah heard it: and his anger was kindled; and the fire of Jeho- 
vah burnt among them, and consumed them that were in the uttermost 


parts of the camp.” 

The seer really had more power than Agamemnon, who is compelled 
to yield to him, as we learn in the sequel; but he does not wish to 
expose himself unnecessarily either to any rashness on the part of the 
king in his hot wrath nor. to his plotting afterward, should he cherish a 


grudge. 3 
85. eiwé: imperative, observe accent, 903, 1. 


191. Translate: 


1. The very mighty king was enraged at an inferior man, 
but on that selfsame day he digested his wrath. 2. Many 
men have evil grudges in their own breasts until they ac- 
complish (them). 3. Let us consider if we will save the 
king of men Agamemnon. 4. The seer will take courage 
and speak the oracles of the gods, for he knows them all. 


LESSON XXXI 


. RELATIVE, INTERROGATIVE, AND INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 
In1Ap, 86-92 


192. Learn the declension of the relative, interrogative, 
and indefinite pronouns, 767-773, 776-777. 
193. Optional : 


f 194. VOCABULARY 
e 
d-pipwv, ov blameless, noble. - Sépxopat (Sepk-, Sopk-, BSpax-), —, 
dva-haive (pav-), dvahavéw, avedriva, eSpaxov, SeSopKa, éSépyOnv* (e5pd- 
dvarébyva*, dvamépacpar, ave- xnv)* see, look, behold. 
bdvnv reveal, show (up), man- énudépw (dep-, ol-, évex-), btrolow, 
ifest. . éwfvexa, (érivexov), émevivoya*, 
abbd-w, alBjrw*, ni&yoa speak, say, érevyveypar*,  éanvéxOnv* bear 
“declare, shout, ery ort. upon, bear against. 
Bapis, efa, ¥ heavy, weighty, vio- {d-o live. 
lent, severe, grave, serious. qv (= ay) if. 
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Gco-mrpomin, ys, 7 oracle, prophecy. ov-8€ not even, and not, nor, but not. 
no ade. of swearing, surely, verily. cip-ris, cbp-waica, cip-rav all (to- 
és te, te, & re (Bore, Hre, Ste) who, gether). 

which, what(ever). X8av, x8ovds, } earth, land, country. 


Derivatives : phenomenon, dia-phanous, phan-tasm, -tom, 
fan-tasy, -cy ; bar-o-meter, ~y-tone ; Dorcas, drag-on, -oon ; 
epi-zoétic, z00-logy, -chemistry, -morphism, proto-, palaeo., 
meso-, ceno-, e0-, a-zoic; chthon-ic, -o-phagy. 


195. Translate : 

1. ddas Keds "AyiAreEds eire padvTer autos “duvduL wd 
Gedy "AtrodAwva Siidirtov, ’Ayapeuvov adpiotos 'Ayaidv ovx 
> , is aot Pe \ 499 é r = 
érroice. Bapeias yeipas cor KoiAns mapa vyvely. 2. Kaddyas 

a > P-4 ? ‘ ? t 2 Zé f= 
pavtts apipov evydpevos “AToAXK@ML avadaive Geom porias 
Aavaoiow. 8. "Axyirhos C@vTos Kat Sepxopévoro (1111) én 

, ” ‘ rn 2 / fn . ’ 
Govt, o} 719 cvpmdvtwy Aavady éroice Bapelas yeipas Kaa- 
xavr, pavte. 4. Stos "Ayirreds cadce Kddryavta pavriy, 
x y > i ee 2 a x ” 3 n 
qv erry Ayapéeuvova, Os evyetat eivat TOAXOY apioTos Axyatov. 
5. dp AytdrArs cawoe pdvriv, Oapojnce Kal abdjoe Oeorpo- 
alas éxetnBer€rao dvaxtos. 6. ’AmcddAwv earl beds te [ds 

ow ov f ~ wv 
te, 9 Te, 0 Te] Kadyas evyerat. 


196. Copy, scan, and translate : 
Ltiad, 86-92 
ov pa yap "AmddAwva dulgurov, @ @ Te ov, Kdayar, 86 
cua HevOS Aavaoiat + Beomporias avapaives, 
ov Tis éwed CvTos Kal éml yOovl Sepxopevoro 1 
col KoiAns mapa vnvoi Bapelas xeipas érolret 
cuprdvrev Aavaay, ob8 iv’ Ayapéepvova els, 90 
ds viv roAXOv ApioTtos ’Ayatdy edyeTat eivat.” 
kal Tote 5) Odponce Kal nda pdvTis apdpov: 

197. 86. od pa yap “AméAdkova (Guys): this is the answer of 
Achilles to the demand of Calchas that he swear (6uoocer, vs. 76) to pro- 
tect him. He meets the issue fairly and promises frankly. — ¢ re [és re, 
H TE, 0 TE]. 
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87. Prayer was one of the means by which a prophet could learn the 
will of his God. “And Samuel prayed unto Jehovah. And Jehovah 
said unto Samuel, Hearken unto the voice of the people.” “The prayer 
of a righteous man availeth much.” — 86-87. @7e.. . dvadhatves 
parenthetic. 

88: 994. There is of course the definite promise here that Achilles 
is willing to defend the safety of Calchas, even with his own life, if need 
be. The od of this verse repeats the od of vs. 86, for the sake of clearness 
after the long intervening parenthetic clause. This verse is another 
good example of epic fullness of expression, a form of pleonasm, used to 
make the statement more emphatic and impressive. 

89. vot: 1004. Merely a picturesque way of saying that no one shall 
strike the seer. 

90. Achilles is specific in naming Agamemnon, where the more pru- 
dent and cautious Calchas had been content to use general terms in 
describing him, without taking the risk of calling him by name. 

91. This is of course not egotism on the part of Agamemnon (cf. 
note on vs. 68 ff.), but merely a naive recognition of his own worth. 
He was not without a certain amount of competition in this matter, 
however, as Achilles modestly claims this honor (of being dpicros 
*Axa@v) for himself (vs. 224); and, for the purposes of the poet, various 
leaders of the Greeks might on differing occasions be considered worthy 
to bear this title. It is part of the superlative and hyperbolic language 
of epic, cf. the note to vs. 15, § 90, and to vs. 70, § 176. 

With these words Achilles takes the final step which must provoke 
Agamemnon beyond all measure. Carried away by his own generous 
enthusiasm in protecting the defenseless, he sets himself up as the equal 
of his commander in chief, and thus leads inevitably onward to the 
bitter quarrel which ensues. 

Achilles swears by the patron god of Calchas himself that no harm 
shall befall the prophet, and that he is willing to risk his own life in 
his defense, even though he accuse Agamemnon, whose violent and 
reckless wrath was a matter of common knowledge. Such a promise 
was naturally to be expected from Achilles’ impetuously generous char- 
acter. With this assurance the prophet is ready to disclose the will of 
the god and the cause of all their woe. 

It was once a matter of common belief that if any one swore by a 
god and then proved false to his oath, the divinity involved would pun- 
ish him with all due severity. For that reason an oath was considered 
as binding by those who would have no hesitation in breaking their 
word. There is a peculiar fitness in swearing by Apollo here, not only 
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as the patron god of Calchas, but he is destroying the Greeks with his 
arrows, and Achilles would be inviting a special dispensation of his 
wrath upon himself should he fail to keep his vow. “And ye shall not 
swear by my name falsely, so that thou profane the name of thy God: 
Iam Jehovah.” “If aman vow a vow unto Jehovah, or swear an oath 
to bind his soul with a bond; he shall not break his word, he shall do 
according to all that proceedeth out of his mouth.” “Thou shalt fear 
Jehovah thy God, and serve him, and shalt swear by his name.” “Thou 
shalt not swear falsely by the name of Jehovah thy God; for Jehovah 
will not hold him guiltless that sweareth falsely by his name.” “Jeho- 
vah hath sworn and will not repent.” 

When Agamemnon claims to be “far the best of the Achaeans,” he 
uses “ best” in the Irish sense, of being able to overcome any one there 
in a fair fight. 

92. Caponce: took courage: inceptive aorist, 1081. — nla = yidae [ad- 
daw], 584-585. The seer, realizing that Achilles is the type of man 
“that sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth not,” is emboldened to 
speak out unambiguously. 


198. Translate : 

1. Take courage and speak the oracles of Apollo the free- 
shooter. 2. By Apollo, son of Zeus, the Achaeans shall 
not lay heavy, hands upon you ‘beside the hollow ships. 
8. The blameless seer prays to Apollo the free-shooter and 
reveals the oracles of God to the Danaans. 4. While the 
Achaeans live and look out upon the earth Agamemnon 
shall not lay heavy hands upon the old priest of Apollo be- 
side the hollow ships. 5. Who boast that they are far the 
best of the Danaans ? 


LESSON XXXII 


REGULAR VERBS IN -p 
In1ap, 938-100 
199: Learn the conjugation of the present, and the first and 
second aorist, active of fornpt, TIOnpt, tnyt,and Sismps, 949-951, 
200. Optional: 
: 77 


201-203] 


201. 


G-exfs, és unseemly, 
shameful, unfitting. 
dv-d-rrowos, ov unransomed, 

out a ransom paid. 
Gtro-8éx-opar, darodéfopar, ameSefapny 
(GreBéypny), diroSSeypar, aaredé- 
xOyv* receive, accept. 
G-mpiatos, n, ov unbought, without 


grievous, 


with- 


price. 
ar-wléo (a0-, Fode-), 
ardcw, dréwra, dmréwopar*, drred- 
cyv* shove away, push off, drive 
off. 


ane 
G-Tipd-w, 


O0e- = pal, 


atipjco, Aripyoa, dis- 
honor, insult, slight, despise. 
Alk-of, wros m., Aucdms, ios f, 


bright-eyed, flashing-eyed. 


Derivatives : pan-dect ; 


HOMERIC GREEK 


VOCABULARY 


vera (elvera, 571) with gen., usually 
postpos., on account, because of, 
for the sake of. 

éru yet, still, in addition, further. 

iepds, 7, ov sacred, holy. 

tAd-rxopat, tdo(c)opar, frac (o)a- 


pny, fAdoOnv* propitiate, ap- 
pease. . 

xotpy, ys, 7 girl, maiden, young 
woman. 

ot-re and not, nor... otre... ote 
neither... nor. 


marhp, watépos (matpés), 6 father, 
sire. 

rotvexa (= Tov évexa) on account 
of this, for this reason, therefore, 
consequently. 


helix, op-tic(al), syn-opsis, aut- 


opsy; hiero-glyphics, hier-archy ; patri-arch(al, -ate). 


202. ‘Translate : 


1. ’ArcdAr@v érripeuderar Huas ebywrAns Kal éxatouBns 


(979, 6). 2. Geok 


adyea Tolcw “Ayatolow 
HATiuncey apnThpa, ovo 
‘SéyOar drrowa. = 4, 


> i 

Err ie povTat 

girov ’AmdéAA@M, Tov yap ATiwnoay. 
> s. é yy av ? 
noe Eoce ert, obven 

éBovrAeTo AveLv OuyaTpa Kal ayrad 

ae f * f x 2 / . 

eb éxnBoros arr@cet Nowysv Gexéa Aavaoi- 


"Ayxatovs vex’ dpytipos 
3. ~AmorAdwv ed@xev 
"A yapéuvev 


x ¢: c a tf *. > f » f . 
atv, Secovar EXtKamLba KOUpHnY hidw TaTpl ampiaTny avdtrotvoy, 


akouot 8 lepnv éxatopBnv és Xptony - 


Teicoucw. 


a 
tote Gedy itacodpevot 


203. Copy, scan, and translate : 
t 
Iligds. 98-100 


Tr do é 


ap’ 6 ¥ cigahis eripeuerat oe éxaTouBns, 98 
Ay Ser’ apyThpos, ov Tene "Ayapepvon, 


we 


LESSON XXXII [204 - 


one? areduce Odyatpa Kal ovK List arotva, 95 
Touper’ af Beye Boxer Exn Boros He or Scovel. 

one 7 8; rye piv 3 Aavaoiotw aenéa Novyov arrwce, 
ply % ané mranpl Piro SSueva Erikworida xovpnv 


anpidtny avdaowvov, a cu O cepny gat oupyv 
& Xptonv: tére dev jury nace Spevou wremiborev.”” 100 





204. 93. cdxodi‘js, &aropBns: 979, 6. 

94. apnriipos: emphatic by position, and placed in strict contrast 
with eywAjs, as both occupy the same position in the verse. “ Perhaps 
you thought it was a vow or a hecatumb, but no, it was a priest.” Ob- 
serve how the seer waits till thé last possible moment in his sentence 
before speaking the name of Agamemnon, which might seem to indicate 
his fear of him, but at the same time would bring this word into special 
prominence. 

94-95. The prophet first makes the general statement that the priest 
was insulted, and follows this by citing two specific features. 

96. rodver’(a) sums up the preceding and brings it out prominently, 
so that there can be no mistaking what the real cause of the trouble is. 

It bas always been dangerous to insult a holy man of God. “And 
Elisha went up from thence unto Bethel: and as he was going up by 
the way, there came forth little children out of the city, and mocked 
him, and said unto him, Go up, thou bald head; go up, thou bald head.. 
And he turned back, and looked on them, and cursed them in the name 
of Jehovah. And there came forth two she-bears out of the wood, and 
tare in pieces forty and two children of them.” 

97. Aavaoctow: 997.—8 ye resumes the subject, Apollo, with empha- 
sis. 96-97: perhaps the rhyme at the end of these two verses is inten- 
tional, to bring these two words into full relief and sharp contrast with 
each other. 

98 The subject of S6peva: may be the Greeks, but more likely it is 
intended to refer to Agamemnon, and would thus be omitted on purpose 
by the priest, who is afraid of his anger, in spite of the assurance of 
Achilles. — &Atxéméa: “ bright-eyes,” is another of those speaking epi- 
thets which brings the object vividly before the mind, and helps to 
explain Agamemnon’s infatuation for the girl with her flashing eyes, 
that sparkled with the fullness of rippling laughter. 

97-98. awplv ... mpiv: he will not sooner drive off pestilence .. . till 
(we) give back . . . .—dmpiarnvy avarowov: “without money and with- 
out price.” Tautology for the sake of emphasis. Restoration and 
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reparation must be made before the god will consider any peace 
terms. : 

100. é Xpionv: into Chrysa, the town, not to Chryses, the priest. 
Calchas is evidently not willing to guarantee that they will succeed in 
appeasing the god by following his prescription, as the action of the 
divinity is dependent upon his own arbitrary free will, and hence uncer- 
tain. This type of statement has the further advantage of leaving a 
loophole of escape for the priest, who would thus preserve inviolate his 
reputation for infallibility. Theoretically it should be possible to per- 
suade the god, as Homer says in another place (where an old friend of 
Achilles is trying to induce him to forego his anger against Agamem- 
non): “Therefore, Achilles, rule thy high spirit; neither doth it befit 
thee to have a ruthless heart. Nay, even the very gods can bend, and 
theirs withal is loftier majesty and honor and might. Their hearts by 
incense and reverent vows and drink-offerings and burnt offerings men 
turn with prayer, so oft as any transgresseth and doeth sin.” — werl@o- 
pev: 1105. 

This speech of Calchas is a fine example of good oratory. ‘First, he 
disabuses the minds of his hearers of their prepossessions (they thought 
the god might be offended because of some vow unfulfilled, or of some 
hecatomb unoffered), and after thus clearing the way and having his 
audience ask of themselves what then was the trouble with the free- 
shooter, le gives the real reason, which strikes home and carries so 
much conviction with it that Agamemnon, in spite of his angry opposi- 
tion, is compelled to bow, and to acknowledge that it is the finger of 
god which forces him to yield his prize. 


205.. Translate : 


1. Do the gods blame the Achaeans on account of a vow, 
or of a hecatomb, or on account of Chryses the priest, whom 
Agamemnon dishonored? 2. If Agamemnon will not re- 
lease the dear daughter of the aged priest and receive the © 
shining ransoms, the free-shooter will still give many woes to 
the Danaans, nor will he ward off unseemly destruction for 
them until they give back to her own father the white-armed 
maiden, unbought, and unransomed, and lead a sacred heca- 
tomb into Chrysa ; then perhaps they may appease the god 
and persuade his soul. 
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LESSON XXXII [206-209 


LESSON XXXIJIT 


REGULAR VERBS IN -p1 (Continued) 
Iniap, 101-108 
206. Learn the conjugation of the present, and the first 
and second aorist, middle and passive of torn, riOnps, inp, 


and ddwp, 957-962. 
207. Optional : 


208. VOCABULARY 
Gpdu-pedds, ava, av black all PS €0s, TO rage, anger, might, 

around, very black. courage, fury, power, spirit. 
uy-vupat be grieved, be vexed, be doce (dual only), eyes. 

enraged. Socopar (dx-) eye, look upon, look, 
éx®Ads, 7, dv good, noble, brave, glare at. 

true, helpful, kindly, virile. aip-wAnpe (wAy-, wAa-), wAhoo, 
edpis, cia, U broad, wide, large. émdnoa (érdqpny), wéwAnka*, wé 
Kpelov, ovoa, ov ruling, prince, TAnopa*, errAjobyy, with gen. of 

ruler. material, 986, fill, sate, stuff. 
Kpfyvos, 4, oy good, helpful, favor- Sarpdrieros, y, ov a double superlative, 

able, honest, true, truthful, use- first, chiefest, the very first. 

ful. 7p, awupés, 76 fire, flame. 
Aapmerd-w shine, gleam, blaze, mé (enclit.) in some way, any way, 

flame. _ ever, yet, at some time, at any 
pavred-opar, pavrevoopar, énayrevod- time. 


pry predict, prophesy, act as 
seer, divine. 


Derivatives : melan-choly ; lamp-a-drome ; mant-ic, -is 
(42); oc-u-lar, -list; ple-thora, -onasm; proto- (80) ; 
pyr(e)- (15). , 

209. Translate : : 


1. toto. 8:  annorédwevos heregn ei pelaoy -Ayapeuvov. 
2. Baotreds,. *Ayandpvan dyorau ueya, wipmdavra & apde- 
pehecivans ppeves peigos Kaxov. 3. dace dvaxTos trupl Aaprrerd- 
wvTe éxTny [edo]. 4. "Ayatol & gccovtae pavrw xaxd. 
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o as 
5. Karas MAVTIS KAKOY ov TO rong kprhyua ¢ elmev "Ayapeuvot 
Avaktt. 6. 7a Kakd pavre “lel gin. cory pavretec@Oar. 
7. "Ayrrevs €i7rev éoOra & €7T Ea JTOMNG kal Ta eréhea cen. 


sete a 
Bh Gr ee ! 


210. Read and translate: 
‘ dliad, 101-108 

= 7 + wm . 29 4 

HT Oy @ erav car ap Kero, Toict 8 dvéarn 101 
Hpos ’Arpeldns evpd xpelwv “Ayaueuvov 
ayvipevos* péveos dé péya dpeves audiméravas 
wipmravt’, doce dé of rupt NaptreTéwrrTe EixTNY. 
KadaAyavta mporicta Kdx’ doadpevos mpocéetren * 105 
“wate KAK@Y, Ov 1rd ToTE wot TO KPHYyvOY Eitras 

PL \ Fa 2 x /- x Pr 
ale Tor Ta KaK Eatl hira ppeci pavrevec Oat, 
écOrov & ovte Ti 1e@ elmas eros ovTE TéXETCAS. 


211. 102. espt: adverbial, 780-781. — edpd xpelov: widely ruling. 

108. péveos: 986. — péya: adverbial, 780-751. 

104. of [go]: dat. of interest or reference (or possibly of possession). 
— tvpl: 1003, — ekrny [*elxw].— rAapaerdwvr. (945-948): to contrast 
with éudiyeratvot, verse 108. 

103 f. The diaphragm was thought of as the seat of the emotions and 
evil passions, just as the word “heart” is still used in English. “For 
out of the heart proceed evil thoughts.” The dark cloud first gathers 
in Agamemnon’s breast, before bursting in full fury upon Calchas. This 
scene demonstrates that the seer well knew what he was about (ds 75y 
Ta 7 éovra etc., vs. 70) when he demanded protection of Achilles before 
making his accusation of the king. 

105. mpériera: 780-781. — ax’: 780-781, 1012. — Kédk’ doodpevos : 
“with evil look” (literally “looking evil things”), ie. a look that 
boded trouble for Calchas. — xpériera: a double superlative, as “ most 
unkindest, most highest, chiefest,” etc. 

This description of the wrathful Agamemnon, with eyes flashing fire 
and foreboding evil, could be applied with exceptional fitness and with- 
out any change to an angry lion, ready to spring upon the object of its 
rage, which picture was perhaps more or less actively Dreeeny in the 
poet’s consciousness when he composed this passage. 

106. +3 kpfyvov retwas is unmetrical. Perhaps 7d xpyyva retras stood 
here originally. — etwas: 865, 3. “TI hate him, for he doth not prophesy 
good concerning me, but evil.” Many see in this and the following 
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LESSON XXXIV [212-214 


verses a reference to the events at Aulis, where in accordance with the 
commands of Calchas Agamemnon was compelled to sacrifice his own 
daughter, Iphigeneia, before the gods would send suitable winds for the 
Greek fleet to set sail for Troy. 

107. +o. echoes the po: of the preceding verse, with which it is con- 
trasted. — rd xa tori: 973, 1. 

106-108. Agamemnon’s fury is aroused as he thinks he detects a plot 
(of which Calchas and Achilles are the ringleaders) to rob him of his 
prize. Apparently he has slight heed for priests and prophets and holy 
men. His whole attitude toward the seer is one of burning scorn and 
bitter sarcasm. Although he does uot use the word, he forcibly suggests 
that Calchas is a liar. “Should thy lies make men hold their peace?” 
“ Have ye not seen a vain vision, and have ye not spoken a lying divina- 
tion?” Besides, the gods could be dishonest at times. Thus Zeus sends 
a deceitful dream to Agamemnon, and Jehovah might send a lying 
spirit to deceive the prophets. It may be that the poet would represent 
here a phase of the age-long struggle between rationalism (Agamemnon) 
and religion (Calchas). 106-108 are merely the ordinary exaggeration 
common to the heat of passion. ; 


212. Translate: 

1. When we had spoken thus we sat down; thereupon 
the hero, swift-footed Achilles, arose and spake among the 
Achaeans. 2. When he is vexed, his heart, black all 
around, is mightily filled with anger, and his eyes are like 
unto blazing fire. 8. Agamemnon eyed Calchas evilly 
and addressed him. 4. Because you are a prophet of evils 
you have never spoken or accomplished anything good for 
me, but it is always dear to- your heart to prophesy evil. 
5. “Prophet,” said IJ, “bird of evil!” 


LESSON XXXIV 


REVIEW OF REGULAR -. VERBS 
Inrap, 109-117 
213. Learn all the forms, active, middle, and passive of 
tornpt, TIOn ut, Sidwpt, and Inus 949-968, 924. 
214. Optional: 
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215-216] 


215. 


&- (d-) inseparable prefix (“alpha 
copulative”), denoting likeness, 
union, association with, intensifi- 
cation. 

Gyopet-w, dyopetow, jydépevra speak, 
say, tell, harangue, address an 
assembly. 

&-oxos, ov, 4% (ef... A€xos) wile, 
spouse. 

dpelvov, ov tbetter, braver, superior, 
preferable; compar. of édyabds 
754. 

G-ohADpL (OA-, 
Ao(o)o, awdder(o)a, arddwda, 
destroy, kill, ruin. 

Bépas, aos, to build, stature, size, 
form, body, structure. 

(2)0Aw (eeA-, WerAc-) BeAHow, HOé 
Anoa, nOé\yka* wish, desire, be 
willing. 

Derivatives: Apollyon. 


ode, OAO-), daro- 


216. Translate: 


HOMERIC GREEK 


VOCABULARY 


ell (é0-), €o(o)opar be. 
Qeo-rpomé-w prophesy, foretell, de- 
clare an oracle, inquire of a god, 
interpret the divine will. 
xovplBios, y, ov lawfully wedded, 
legally married, wedded in 
youth. 
olxot [olkos loc. 657, 714], at home. 
arpo-Bothopar (Bovd-, Bovde-), mpoBov- 
Afjcopar*, mpoBéBovda, apoPeBod- 
Anpar*,  apoeBovdtOnv* prefer, 
wish rather. 
aéos, , ov (= cdos = varos) SAFE, 
* sound, unhurt, unharmed, well. 
vq, 7s, 7 form, nature, beauty, 
growth, appearance, character. 
xepelov, ov worse, inferior (754, 3). 
Xpionis, (Sos, 7 Chryseis, daughter 
of Chryses. 


1. Georporéovtes év Axatotot pdyties ayopetovow, as (how) 
87 "Ayapeuvovos evexa ExnBeros tebyer Ayea, obver’ ode HOErE 
SéFacPat ayrd’-drrotva xovpns Xpionidos. 2. ’Ayapuéuvev 
ov« fOcr€ SEacOat drrotva, érret TOAD BotreTas Every THY KovUpHV 
autny olxot. 8. mpoBovrncetat Ayayéuvav Xpuonida Krv- 
Tatu(v)yotpys Koupidins addyou; (988). 4. Xpuon’ otk 
éott yepeiwy Krvraiu(y)notpns (988), od dduas od8é puny ob7’ 
dp ppévas obte te Epya (ANIA). 5. eO€NOvow ’Ayarol Sdpevat 
mad éEnortda Kovpny, & Ty éotly duevov, érret Botrovtar 
Aabv civas adov 7) (rather than) arordécOa. 6. SoOein 4 xotdpn 
watpt Piro. 7. gon iepeds Xpions év otpate ’Ayaav Kal 
ériccer’ "Ayapéuvova, add’ ob ds mais didn érébn watpl év 
xepoiv. 
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THE APHRODITE OF MELOS 


e Louvre, Paris 


More commonly known as the “ Venus of Milo.” The statue was dis- 
covered in 1820 A.D.’ on the island of Melos. It consists of two principal 
pieces, joined together across the folds of the drapery. Most art critics date 


this work about roo B.c. The strong, serene figure of the goddess sets forth 
tthe Greek ideal of female loveliness. 


7EESSON XXXIV [217-218 


217. Read and translate : 
"Wiad, 109-117 


kal viv év Aavaoiot Ceomporréwy ayopeveis, 

as 6 Tove Evexad odiy Exn Boros adyea TEvXEL, 110 
ovvex’ éya Kovpns Xpvenibos ayda? dsrowa 

ovx €Gerov befaatar, — érrel worv Botropat abriy, 

olxor yey, Kal yap pa Krvranuvnotpns mpoBéBovra, 
koupidins addyou, érel.ob E0&y éore yepelor, 

ov Séuas ovde puny ob?’ dp ppévas ote Tt Epya. 115 
GXXG Kal Os €Oérw Sdpevat maddy, ei Td y Gpwervov: 
Botrow’ éyo Nady cdov Eupevat i} atrorécOat. 


218. 109. In vss. 106 ff Agamemnon makes sweeping general charges 
against Calchas; in vs. 109 he proceeds to the particular, xai viv, as proof 
of his assertions. 

110. os: 1154,1. The whole attitude of Agamemnon toward Calchas 
is one of sneering disbelief. 

111. éyé: emphatic, since Calchas had claimed that it was Agamem- 
non, and no other, who was to blame for the plague. Naturally Aga- 
memnon makes out as good a case as possible for himself, and mentions 
only the rejection of the ransoms, and has nothing to say of the insults 
which he had heaped upon the old priest, and the affront he had shown 
to the god. — kotpys: 979, 5. 

112. airfiv: the girl’s own self, as contrasted with the ransom. — . 
PovrAopar: prefer. — wordt: 780-781. 

113. fo KaAvroup(v)forpys: 524, 988. The correct spelling of this 
name is KAvraisyorpn, although practically all modern texts have KAv 
TatvyoTtpy, and we ordinarily have “ Clytaemnestra” in English. 

114. #é [go]: 9938. When Chryseis is said to be no worse than Cly- 
taem(nyeéstra, it is only another way of saying that she is much more 
preferable. 

115. Seuas, hiv, ppévas, epya (¢épya): 1014. — 1m: 780-781. 

After sneering at Calchas, Agamemnon hastens to add his own defense 
for not accepting the ransoms and releasing the girl. He is careful 
however not to mention his own brutal speech to the priest. Evidently 
he is in love with Chryseis, who is much younger than his own wife 
whom he had married in the days of his youth (xovpidins), a situation 
of the sort which has produced many of the world’s most interesting 
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tragedies. Apparently he would be more than willing to get rid of 
Clytaem(n)estra and marry the girl. Unfortunately we are left entirely 
in the dark as to how this was to be done. It would be interesting to 
know whether Agamemnon has in mind some practical means of dispos- 
ing of Clytaem(n)estra, as by divorce, or whether this is merely a vision 
of an unrealizable happiness, and he can only live on in the vague hope 
that perhaps she may die first. Perhaps it is only another example of 
“Maggie, my wife at fifty, grey and dour and old, with never another 
Maggie to be purchased for love or gold.” By a tragic sort of ironical 
poetic justice, Clytaem(n)estra settled accounts with Agamemnon upon 
his return home, by murdering him, having proved as unfaithful to him 
as he had been to her in his absence. This would of course be brought 
vividly to the minds of Homer’s hearers when Agamemnon here men- 
tions her name. 

115 ff. Instead of dealing in generalities, Agamemnon specifies the 
qualities which make Chryseis seem lovely and desirable in his eyes. 
By Spas he refers to her stately build. The old Greeks never seem to 
have found the petite particularly adorable, and they especially admired 
women of large and imposing stature. By vv. he refers to grace of 
form and feature, and $pévas probably means that she was of an affec- 
tionate disposition, implying a marked contrast in this respect with his 
own Clytaem(n)estra. In other words, “Maggie is pretty to look at, 
Maggie’s a loving lass”” And then, to crown all, he refers to épya, her 
accomplishments. These were not of the highly impractical sort some- 
times found in modern times, but the épya of this young lady, which 
fourid such a responsive chord in Agamemmon’s soul, were housewifely 
accomplishments. She was doubtless a good cook (“For beauty won’t 
help if vittles is cold, and Love ain’t enough for a soldier”), could spin 
and weave, kept his soldier hut neat and clean, and saw to it that his 
clothes were kept properly mended. 

116. kai: even.—el td y¥ Gpevdv (eor): Agamemnon still would 
intimate that it is not for the best, and takes advantage of this oppor- 
tunity for another innuendo at the honesty of the seer. 

117. 4: rather than. 

Seeing that he has to give her up, Agamemnon makes the best of the 
situation, and by the addition of the last two verses (116-117) effectively 
wins over the common soldiery to his side, an important consideration 
in subsequent developments. This is a good speech and well worked 
out in every way. 

The éyé of vs. 117 echoes the éya of vs. 111, and effectively refutes 
the accusation there made. 
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919. Translate: 


1. You prophesy to the Danaans and harangue them, 
saying that it is on account of me that the free-shooter is 
causing them countless woes. 2. For this (reason) tlie 
free-shooter has caused many woes to the Achaeans, and he 
will still cause them, because Agamemnon was not willing 
to accept the splendid ransoms for (of) the bright-eyed 
maiden Chryseis. 8. Agamemnon wished to have her at 
home, since he greatly preferred her to Clytaem(n)estra his 
lawful wife. 4. Chryseis is not inferior to Clytaem(n)estra, 
either in build, in beauty, or in accomplishments. 5. If 
that is better, Agamemnon will be willing to give back the 
bright-eyed maiden to her dear father. 6. We wished the 
people to be safe rather than to perish. 


LESSON XXXV 


TRREGULAR VERBS IN -p1, eli, AND ENCLITICS 
Tirap, 118-125 
20. Learn the conjugation of etué complete, 964, and -- 


read 5538-559. 
221. Optional : 


222. VOCABULARY 


a-yépactos, 7, ov Without a prize of  éroipatw* (érowpad-), Eroupdcow*, hroi- 


honor (yépas). 

GpelB-o, dpelpo*, Apera, qpelbbyv* 
(ex)change; (mid.), answer, 
reply. 

airika immediately, forthwith. 

yépas, aos, 76 prize (of honor). 

Saréopor (Sar-, Sare-), Sdo(o)opar, 
Bacr(c)dpny, 5acpar divide, dis- 
tribute, allot. 
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paca prepare, make ready. 

kel-pat, keicona: lie, recline, repose. 

K¥8icros, 7, ov most glorious; 
super. 

Aetoow (AevK-) see, behold, ob- 
Serve, LOOK. : 

EVvios, 7, ov common (stock pos- 
sessions). 

otos, 7, oy alone, sole, only. 


223-225] HOMERIC GREEK 


moS-dpkns, es swift-footed, able «és how? in what way? 


footed. gido-kreavdraros, y, ov superl. most 
mob (encl.), any way, anywhere, avaricious, most greedy of gain. 

some way, Somewhere, somehow, 

perhaps. 


Derivatives : amoeba, amoebean (598-595), pod- (101). 


223. Translate: 


1. étotpdoopev abtixa yépas ’Ayapéuvon, dppa pr olos 
Ayaan en aye JSe yap ove gotxev. 2. mavtes’A i 
Xx n ayépactos, Tde yap ovbe Eotxev, 2. avtes "Axatol 
Aevacovow Ste yépas “Ayapeuvovos epyetat GdAQ. 3. fuet- 
vapela dvaxta nat elroper. 4. moddpxns Sios ’AyiArEds 
> nr x > Z ~Q 7 / X 
elzre w00ov xpatepov "Ayapéeuvorr KvdicT@, pidroxteavaTtdtw 6e 
¥. > nr ? \ 2 - XN > Wt 
mavrwy avdpav. 5. *Ayatol eéxmépcovor modkrda éx GOV 
modtwyv Kal Sdoovtat ravtTa Ka@. 6. ov Secopev yépas ’Aya- 
/ ? Xx v / a £ / 
péuvovt, ob yap exouev mov Evynia kepeva (1027). 


224. Read and translate : 
Tliad, 118-125 
>» 3 \ Z ros # r > vw N z 
avrap éuol yépas aitly’ éroipdoart’, dppa pt) olos 
"Apyetwu ayépactos Ew, érrel obdé Eoucev * 
wd N y ’ v f 4 ” ” 
AevoceTE yap TO ye TaVTES, 6 OL Yépas EpyeTal GAAN. 120 
tov © nuelBer’ erecta Troddpens Sios ’Aytdrevs * 
“’Arpeldyn, xbducte, dtAoKTEaVOTATE TAYTwY, 
Tos yap ToL S@covat yepas peydOupot ’Ayatol 
> / 7 yw / v. as / 
ovdé Th trou Ldpev Evvria xelweva ToAXA, 
adAA TA pev TroAIwy éEerpdOopev, Ta Sdarrat, 125 


225. 118. ol: 997. It is this unreasonable demand, which Achilles 
on behalf of the people feels called upon to oppose, that provokes the 
fatal quarrel. 

119. “Even if I should not demand a yépas as justly due to me in 
return for my giving back mine, common decency would require that 
the king should have one, and thus not be lacking in this matter of 
honor, while all the other chieftains have prizes.” The possession of 
the yépas was looked upon as a mark of honor due to royal station; 
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to give one was to honor the king and exalt his station; to take it away 
without due recompense was felt as a keen disgrace. This the army 
must prevent by giving him an equivalent for the prize he is about 
to surrender. Thus Agamemnon’s demand is prompted by his feeling 
of wounded honor, and by his inherent sense of the prerogatives due to 
his exalted station, and not by avarice as Achilles thinks (vs. 122). 
The injustice in his claim consists in his demand for immediate 
(airix’) recompense, which Achilles clearly shows to be impracticable, 
without committing an injustice to the others. But Achilles unfortu- 
nately goes entirely too far in insulting the king and accusing him of 
avarice beyond all other men. 

_ 120, 6 = bre: that.—pot: dat. of interest, or possibly of disadvan- 
tage, 997-998. 

121. Achilles, who has summoned the assembly and who has promised 
protection to Calchas, is the logical candidate to answer Agamemnon, 
and doubtless all eyes were turned in his direction as Agamemnon fin- 
ished his harangue. The manner in which he makes reply confirms the 
suspicions of Agamemnon that he too is plotting to rob him of his 
prize, and he thus draws upon himself the bolt which was ready to fall 
apparently anywhere. 

122. Achilles is so excited by the demand of Agamemnon that he 
forgets his manners and does not show proper deference to his 
commander-in-chief. , 

123 is a rhetorical question, and is employed as a device for stating as 
strongly as possible that the great-hearted Achaeans cannot be expected 
to give a prize. The two following verses explain why this is true. 
The form of this question would imply that Agamemnon’s request is 
absurd. 

124: litotes, with a touch of the sarcastic in voAAd. — ti: 780-781. — 
fivqia: used substantively, 1027, common stores. 

125. rd, 74: the first of these should be translated as a relative, the 
second as a demonstrative used substantively: Whatsoever we took as 
plunder . . . these have been divided. —éacru: this tense would 
indicate that the matter is settled, and not to be reconsidered. The 
Greeks had already captured and plundered many cities of the Troad, 
but had not yet been able to take Troy. This verse would indicate that 
they had already met with considerable successes, and that a goodly 
amount of spoil had been taken and distributed among the soldiers. 
This booty formed the chief inducement to the Greek warrior for en- 
gaging upon such enterprises. Jn sacking the captured cities, the male 
inhabitants were usually put to the sword, while the females were made 
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slaves and distributed to the army as prizes. “And they warred against 
the Midianites, as Jehovah had commanded Moses; and they slew ali 
the males.... And the children of Israel took all the women of 
Midian captives, and their little ones, and took the spoil of all their 
cattle, and all their flocks, and all their goods. And they burnt all 
their cities wherein they dwelt, and all their goodly castles with 
fire.” : 

“ When thou goest forth to war against thine enemies, and Jehovah 
thy God hath delivered them into thy hands, and thou hast taken them 
captive, and seest among the captives a beautiful woman, and hasi a 
desire unto her, that thou wouldest have her to thy wife; then thou 
shalt bring her home to thine house; and she shall shave her head and 
pare her nails.” “When thou comest nigh unto a city to fight against 
it, then proclaim peace unto it. And it shall be if it make thee answer 
of peace and open unto thee, then it shall be that all the people that is 
found therein shall be tributaries unto thee, and they shall serve thee. 
And if it will make uo peace with thee, but will make war against thee, 
then thou shalt besiege it: aud when Jehovah thy God hath delivered it 
into thine hands, thou shalt smite every male thereof with the edge of 
the sword: but the women, and the little ones, aud the cattle, and all 
that is in the city, even a]l the spoil thereof, shalt thou take unto thy- 
self; aud thou shalt eat the spoil of thine enemies, which Jehovah thy 
God hath given thee.” 


226. Translate : 


1. The Achaeans will ‘prepare another gift of honor im- 
mediately for Agamemnon, in order that not alone of all the 
Argives he may be without a prize of honor; for it is not 
seemly so. 2. They all see that the prize of the king is 
going elsewhere. 3. Thereupon all the Achaeans answered 
the swift-footed, god-like Achilles. 4. The son of Atreus 
was the most glorious, but the most avaricious of all men, - 
for he was not willing to give his own prize of honor back 
to her beloved father, because he did not see many common 
(stores) lying about, and what the great-souled Achaeans 
had sacked from the cities had been divided. 


22%. Optional. At this point another review, similar to the 
one at the end of Lesson X XVII, should be taken. Before 
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LESSON XXXVI [228-233 


going further the student should make a clean sweep of all the 
forms of all the nouns, pronouns, and adjectives, and the verbs 
Avo, TPeHo, lornut, TIOn UL, SiSaps, (np, and epi, in all voices, 
modes, and tenses, with special attention to the participles and 
infinetives. Repeat the drill for the first hundred and twenty- 
five verses in the location of forms, as at the end of Lesson 
XXVIL. Plenty of written work should be given, together 
with oral recitation. 


LESSON XXXVI 


IRREGULAR VERBS 
Iniap, 126-132 


228. Some verbs are formed the same as regular verbs in 
-#t in the present and first aorist systems, but are more 
or less irregular in certain respects. Some of these do not 
have the second aorist. So far as they have other forms 
they follow the analogy of Avo. 

229. Certain verbs have second perfects and pluperfects 
without the tense suffix, the same as verbs in -we. Their 
personal endings are added directly to the verb stem. 

230. In this class belongs the regular verb olda (2d perf. 
of *ef$@, with pres. meaning) know, which is not redupli- 
cated. The pluperfect (with imperfect meaning) is dca 
knew. 

231. Learn the conjugation of elus come, go, dnl say, 
‘speak, fat sit, be seated, xeipar lve, recline, the perfect 
‘oiSa know, and the second perfect (without tense suffix) 
of tornps set, stand, 924, 964-969. 

232. Optional : 


233. VOCABULARY 
Gtro-tlyw (rei-, TU, TWF-), drottow, dreriocOnv* repay, requite, recom- 
Garéric a, arorétika*, drorério pat*, pense, atone for. 
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Hodardf{o (ddaray-), Harandto, 
&nAdwata sack utterly, destroy 
utterly. 

én-ayelpo (dyep-), erfyyetpa, érayt- 
yeppat, érnyép@ny collect, gather 
(together). 

*emelk@ (FelK-, FouK-, FUK-), ér-dorKa, 
perf. as pres. be seemly, be fitting 
(either, also, in addition). 

év-relxeos, oy well-walled. 

Geo-elkedos, 7, ov godlike. 

kérra (KAer-, KAoT-, KAaT-), KAapa*, 

' &eAeba, KéxAoda**,  xéxAeppar*, 
eeAEHOnvt (&Aamny)* steal, be 
stealthy, deceive, hide. 

‘vé0s, ov, 6 mind, plan, purpose. 

6c, 4-5, 76-Se this, that; he, she, it. 

‘sotre(s) thus, so, in this way. 
wodth-doyos, 7, ov gathered together 
again, re-collected, re-assembled. 


Derivatives : 


klepto-mania(c), 


HOMERIC GREEK 


wap€pxopar (épx-, éd0-, duB-, eeud-), 
Twapedetoopat, mapfACov (araprAv- 
Qov), mwapedqrAv0a (raparqrovda) 
evade, pass by, outwit, elude, 
circumvent. 

wo@l (encl.) ever, at any time. 

mpo-inpr (on-, oe = i, &), mpofea, 
Tpoénka (arpofKka), mpoeika*, mrpoei- 
par*, mpoel@ny send forward, send 
forth, give up. 

retpa-rAq fourfold, quadruply. 

tp-wAq threefold, triply. 

Tpoln, ys, 9 Troy, the city, a famous 
ancient city in Asia Minor, com- 
manding the Hellespont (Darda- 
nelles). According to the legend it 
was sacked by the ancient Greeks, 
under Agamemnon, after a siege 
of ten years. 


cleps-ydra; tetra-gon, 


-hedron, -meter ; tri-ple(t), -ply, -gono-metry, -meter, -pod ; 


ply. 
234. Translate: 


1. éréouxev "A yauors yépin manrtrhroya Bacirje érrayelpew ; 
2. viv pev ’Ayapeuvov mponoa Xpvonida Kxovpnv eiKxaomida 


Ge@ éxnBdrw, taotrepov & *Axatol Tov aroticovew. 


8. dace 


Zevs “Axaoicty molt é€araratar Tpoiny mérduw évtecyeov. 


4. ’Ayatol mpocépycay “Ayirha qobaprea: 


5. ayabos pév. 


ott Geoeixeros "Axidrreds, erémre. 5é vow Kal e0érer mrapedOeiv 


*Ayapeuvova dvaxra avdpav. 


235. Read and translate: 


Iliad, 126-132 


Xaods . oUuK éméotxe TadiAdoya TavT’ érrayelpep. 


126 


drrd ob pap vov THVvdE Oe@ A poe) avtap ’Axavol 
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; a n>» s y Z 7 
TPLTAN TETPATAD T aTroTicoper, ai KE TroO. Levs 
dgot wedw Tpolny évreiyeov éEaramdta.” 
. x ee , é fo > / 
rov © avraperBopevos mpocépn xpetwv ’Ayayéuvov: 130 
. “un &9 odTas, ayabes rep édv, Geoetcen’ "AyirArED, 
f é 3 ‘ > * > / ¥ 
Kreme vow, eel 0d Trapededoeat ovdE pe TreiceLs. 


236. 126. Adots: 971. In demanding a prize immediately (vs. 118), 
Agamemnon asserts that it is not fitting (vs. 119) that one of his rank 
should be the only one to suffer from lack. Achilles retorts that it is 
not BEERS either (observe the force 
of ér{ in éréotxe) for the people to 
give up all their prizes (€oxey thus 
being echoed by érréouxe). 

127. wpdes [arpoinus}: Achilles at- 
tempts to adopt a conciliatory tone, 
but the angry Agamemnon is in no 
mood to listen. Even though he is 
offered a return of three or four hun- 
dred per cent on his investment by 
Achilles, speaking for all the Achae- - 
ans, this is made contingent upon 
the'fall of Troy, which is not at all 
sure, and might be at a very indef- 
inite future date. The appeal to S!UveR Fracment rrom Mycenm 
give up the girl to the god, who, National Museum, Athens 
according to traditional religious A siege scene showing the bows, slings, 
teaching, might be expected to add and huge shields, of Mycenzan warriors. 

: In the background are seen the masonry of 
some sort of reward of his own (“ and the city wall and the flat-roofed houses. 
everyone that hath forsaken houses, 
or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, 
for. my name’s sake, shall receive an hundred fold”), is lost upon the 
hard-headed Agamemnon. 

128. tprrdi terpardg r: threefold, yea, even fourfold. 

129. 8 (cr) (jpiv): since the city is well-walled (éure/yeoy), its cap- 
ture could only be made certain by divine assistance. “And Jehovah 
said unto Joshua, See, I have given into thine hand Jericho... . And 
ye shall compass the city, all ye men of war, and go round about the 
city once. Thus shalt thou do six days. And seven priests shall bear 
before the ark seven trumpets of rams’ horns: and the seventh day ye 
shall compass the city seven times, and the priests shall blow with the 
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trumpets. And it shall come to pass that when they make a long blast 
with the ram’s horn, and when ye hear the sound of the trumpet, all 
the people shall shout with a great sbout, and the wall of the city shall 
fall down flat. ... And it came to pass at the seventh time, when the 
priests blew with the trumpets, Joshua said unto the people, Shout, for 
Jehovah hath given you the city. .. . So the people shouted, when the 
priests blew with the trumpets: and it came to pass, when the people 
heard the sound of the trumpet, and the people shouted with a great 
shout, that the wall fell down flat, so that the people went up into 
the city, every man straight before him, and they took the city.” “And 
Joshua said unto all the people, Thus saith Jehovah God of Israel. . . . 
And ye went over Jordan and came unto Jericho: and the men of 
Jericho fought against you... . And I delivered them into your hand.” 
—modw : object of éarardgat. 

131. 8 otras: synizesis, 586.— dya0ds wep édv (concessive): although 
you are brave. 

132. vow: 1009. —wapedcdoeat is a figure taken from the race course: 
you shall not pass (me). Agamemnon begins his speech as did Achil- 
les (vs. 122) by addressing his opponent with a highly honorable title, 
which is immediately followed by an abusive term. The fight is on, 
and there is no turning back now.—kdérre vow, to Agamemnon any 
one who had the presumption to oppose the will of the mighty king of 
men must be a scoundrel; and as Calchas was a liar (vs. 108, etc.), so 
Achilles is a thief at heart. This accusation would be a grave insult to 
the free and frank Achilles. On another occasion, when referring by 
innuendo to Agamemnon, he says, “ For hateful to me even as the gates 
of hell is he that hideth one thing in his heart and uttereth another.” 
Agamemnon feels sure that Achilles is trying to steal his prize from 
him secretly, by having him give her up without bestowing another 
upon him. He is not satisfied with a vague promise of future recom- 
pense, contingent upon an uncertainty, the sack of Troy. Achilles 
speaks what is right and true; on the other hand, the claims of Aga- 
memnon are not without justice. Thus the poet with surpassing art 
attributes to each the words and sentiments from which it was impossi- 
ble for the quarrel to be avoided. 


237. Translate : 


1. What the Achaeans had sacked from the well-walled 
cities had been divided, and Agamemnon was not willing to 
gather this together again from the people. 2. If Agamem- 
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non will give up his prize of honor to the gods, the Achaeans 
will recompense him threefold, yea fourfold, if ever the gods 
who have Olympian homes should grant to them to sack 
utterly the well-walled city of Priam. 3. The Achaeans 
answered the ruling Agamemnon and said, “Though you 
are very brave in war, divine son of Atreus, do not be 
stealthy in mind, for it is not fitting for a very mighty king 
to outwit the people and persuade them evilly.” 


LESSON XXXVII 


PREPOSITIONS 
Iniap, 183-141 


238. Read carefully 1048-1061. 
239. Optional : 


240. VOCABULARY 
Alas, avros, 6 Ajax. Sevopar (Sev-, Seve-), Sevqropar, eed- 
aipéo (aipe-, €-), aipyow, tedov ynoa lack, need, be in want. 
(etdov, 584-585), Ypnka*, ypnpa*, épdw (Fepu-, Fpv-), tpdw, elpvar(c)a, 
fpébnv* take, seize, deprive, (mid.) elpv(o) por draw, drag, launch. 
choose. par (4o-) (pres. only) sit, be seated. 
GAs, dds, 6, 7 sea, brine. pédAGs, ava, av black, dark, dusky. 
avr-détos, 7, ov equivalent, of equal pera-ppdto* (ppas-), peradpacw*, 
value. peréppaca (pereréppasov), pera- 
drr0-8-Swpt (8w-, §0-), drofdcw, are wréhpaxa**, peraméppacpar*, pere- 
Swxa, droSéSwxa*, drroS€Sopar, dare- dpdoOnv tell, point out, declare; 
S66nv give back, return, give mid., consider later, plan here- 
away, pay. after, reflect on later. 
ap-apickw (dp-), fpra (ipapov), “OSvc(ar)ets, fos, 6 Odysseus 
&pnpa, Hpenv join, fit, suit, adapt, (Ulysses). 
adjust. Sm(ar)ws in order that, that, how 
atrws in the same way, thus, so, (that). 
as matters now are. reds, 4, ov thy, thine, your(s). 


Derivatives: sal-t, -ine (603-604), hali-eutic(s), -o- 
graphy, halite ; axiom(atic) ; dose, dowry; mela(n)- (208). 
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241. Translate: 

1. ove eOérer "Aysrreds ’"Ayaueuvova Sevdpevoy haba, dp’ 
avtos éyn yépas. 2. "Ayapéeuver fata altos Sevdpwevos, KéreE- 
Tat 8 ’Aytdha yépas arrodotvar. 3. pweydOupos ’AytdArers od 
Sdoet. AAyapeuvorr TOANA Yyepa, apaas Ta Kata Dipdv, bres 
grovrar dvtdéia. 4. et O€ Ke py Bbwow Axa, hora 
yépas “Ayapeuvoris tipoavres 76 kata Ovpev, drws éotat avrd- 
Evov, adds Kev Edyrau 4 gps "Aytrjos } Alavros } "Oducios. 
5. "Ayauduvwy idv Erxntat yépas, édov bé 76 En, Aytrreds é 
Kev KeyAa@oeTat, TOV Kev’ Ayapeuver ixnta. 6, maytes’Ayatol 
petedpalovro tadra Kal aris. 7. elpvoayv vias peraivas els 
Gra Stav. 


242. ‘Read and translate. 
 Tliad, 188-141, 
q eGéres, app". adits € exns yepas, aba, thee 
He Gas 5 gudfievoy,. KeRebe S€ i e} pe ouvat,; 
aX AN’ aye LD Bebe crtpas. ‘WeyaBu pio "Axaios, 185 
apoaires KGa Bud, ¢ brass’ “avrdkvoy korai 


ke 


















S Ke py Sibaoow, € , ey 8é Kev adrde! éXtoyai ” 
% eon, a Alavros & isp ‘yépas, y ‘Obvaios ’ 

“bw éXe yD SE “KEV Keyordoeras, OV kev ona. 

aXXF A ‘ToL wey, ada peraifpa agua ta ® Kal i abris, 140 
vov 8 vara péxawar épiccoper eis aka Sav, 









243. 183. eqs: keep, 1115-1116. — dhp’ atras exys yépas: parenthet- 
ical. 

183-134. Said in scornful and bitter derision. The question is of 
course “rhetorical,” and is a much stronger presentment of his view than 
if he had made the positive assertion and accusation that Achilles had 
such a plan in mind. The answer of Agamemnon to the charge of covet- 
ousness by Achilles, is that Achilles is the one who has a selfish end in 
view, and that he wishes further to disgrace the commander-in-chief in 
the eyes of the army by taking away his prize of honor, while he keeps 
his own. — abtés: yourself, as contrasted with me and my situation. 

135. Agamemnon repeats the words of Achilles in verse 123, to indi- 
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cate his readiness to accept that plan, but with his own conditions, not 
those of Achilles, and it must be done now. 

186. This is perhaps pure subterfuge. Agamemnon may not be con- 
sidering the possibility he mentions here, but may have caught an evil 
inspiration to rob Achilles of his prize, and so when he assails him by - 
demanding pu) rere vw (vss, 181-132), he may be employing a device 
known the world around, of accusing his enemy of a crime which he is 
contemplating himself. Probably Agamemnon makes a gesture at the 
end of this verse, which would make the aposiopesis less violent. 

137. Qopar: 1146. éyd and airds are added with a proud feeling of 
conscious superior power. 

138. Observe how the addition of isv makes the picture definite and 
adds a touch of the dramatic. 

187-189. This is all more subterfuge. Agamemnon has not the 
slightest intention of disturbing his two good and powerful friends, 
Ajax and Odysseus, in their vested rights, but the whole passage 
is aimed at Achilles. Agamemnon here mentions these two mighty 
chieftains to indicate his own superiority. 139. “Iam inclined to think 
that he (6 said with a meaning look at Achilles) may be enraged.” This 
is a good example of the grimly humoresque in which Homer’s heroes 
sometimes indulge. Agamemnon gloats over: his ability to do as he 
pleases, without having to worry over the consequences. —tkopar: 1146. 

141. Considering the case closed, the king calls for immediate action, 
to carry out his plans as outlined. — péAatvay indicates that Homer spoke 
for the eyes as well as for the ears of his audience. From the time of 
“Noah’s ark” vessels were calked by a treatment of pitch, to make the 
seams water-tight. This gave them the black appearance which the 
poet uses to visualize them for his hearers. — éptocopev [Epvouper] : 800, 
1098. 





244. Translate ; 


1. Surely we do not wish that the son of Atreus should 
sit (inf.) thus lacking, in order that we ourselves may have 
prizes of honor; and we do not order him to give back the 
flashing-eyed maiden to her dear father. 2. We shall give 
the great-souled Achaeans many prizes of honor, adapting 
them to their desire, so that they may be equivalent. 3. If 
we do not give (it), the son of Atreus himself will seize either 
your prize, or (that) of Ajax, or of Odysseus, and when he 
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has seized (it), he will lead (it) to the broad camp of the 


Achaeans. 


he would perchance be enraged. 
6. We shall now drag many swift black 


also afterward. 
ships into the divine sea. 


4. If Agamemnon should come upon Achilles, 


5. But he considered this 


LESSON XXXVIII 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 
Iuiap, 142-151 


245. Read the sections treating of the comparison of ad- 


jectives, 747-756. 
246. Optional : 


247. 


dv-aSeln, ns, 77 shamelessness. 

&pxés, od, 6 leader, commander, 

. ruler, pilot, guide, chief. 

Bovdn-bdpos, oy counsel-bearing, 
full of counsel, discreet. 

els, pla, & (758) one, only, sole. 

éxd-epyos, ov, 6 free-worker, working 
his will, Apollo. 

&x-maydos, ov terrible, awful, dread 
(ful), frightful, fearful. 

érru-évvdpn (&p-evvipt) (Feo-), epéo(o)a, 
ther (o)a, ehetpar (€péopar) (Loth 
with and without elision) clothe, 
invest. 

émiry8és sufficiently, in sufficient 
numbers, appropriately, suitably. 

épérns, Go, 6 oarsman, rower, sailor. 


VOCABULARY 


*T8opevets, jos, 6 Idomeneus. 

tepév, ot, To sacrifice, sacred rite, 
victim for sacrifice. 

KahAi-mapyos, ov beautiful-cheeked, 
fair-cheeked. 

kepSared-hpwv, oy crafty-minded, 
cunning-(minded), sly, mindful 
of gain. 

686s, ob, 7 road, way, path, journey, 
expedition. 

pelo (Fpey-), PéEo, Ep(pefa, epexOqv 
work, accomplish, do, perform, 
make, sacrifice. 

tré-Spa scowlingly, askance, look- 
ing at darkly, from beneath (i706) 
the brows drawn down. 

& pot alas! ah me! good gracious! 


Derivatives: an-, hier-, mon-, olig-, patri-arch(y, ic(al)), 


arch-angel, -bishop, -duke, -i-tect, arch- (as arch-fiend, etc.) ; 
phos-, zod-phorus; work (593-595); vest-ment; hier- (101); 
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ealli-graphy, -ope, cali-sthenics ; syn>;“ meth-od(ist), hodo- 
meter; drag(o)on. 


248. Translate: 

1. ’Ayatol peyaOvpor aryepav épéras émitndées els via péda- 
vav. 2. es vas “Ayapéuvor 2Onxev éExatouBnv lepnv Oca. 
3. ava thy Sony via pérawav Ayapeuverv EBnoew (1069) ad- 
tiv Xpoonida carrLwappov. 4. els tes avyp Bovrnddpos éorat 
apyés Tav vnav’Ayaiav, 5, Unrnuddys éxmaydratos avdpav 
Zotar apyos THS unds. 6. "Ayirreds peer tepd Kal TrAdceras 
éxdepyov "AmddAAwva toto “Ayatoiow. T. ob Tis "Ayxasov 
mpoppwy Tetcetat errecw Ayapéuvorr dvatdeinv émtepéeve (1020, 
1; 1071) «at xepSaredppow. 8. ob Tis éOérer Gddv EdOeiy 7) 
avopdaw payerOar ids. 7 


"249. Read and translate : 
2 iad, 142-151 
és & épéras émritndé aryelpofier, és 8 éxarou Bas 
Ondpev, av & adriy Xpvapiba carrerdpyov 
Bicopev, els 8€ Tus apyos avhp Bovrnddpos ecru, 
4 Alas 4 [dopeveds 4 dios "Odvaceds 145 
ne cb, Inre’dn, wavrwv éxrraydétar avdpav, 
Oobp july éxdepyov iNdoceat, icpd péEas.” 
tov & ap’ id8pa Sav mpocedpy modas dKvs "A ytdrevs" 
“@ wot, davatdeinu émretpeve, epdaredppor, 
mas th To mpddppar Exeow TelOntar’Ayarav — 150 
4 oddv é€XO€uevat ; avdpdow ids wadyeo@ar ; 

250. 142. é, és: 1048-1049. — dyelpopev: 800, 1098 Agamemnon 
hurries along in his description of what he wants done, employing a well- 
Enown artifice to distract attention from his threat of seizing Achilles’ 
prize, which threatens to become a very disagreeable subject. 

143. Ofopev [riPnyr]: 800, 1098.— av = ava: 1048-1049, 568. The 
multiplication of terms with reference to Chryseis, together with the ad- 
dition of airy, contrasting her with the gifts and the rest of the embassy 


as being infinitely more important, betrays Agamemnon’s special interest 
in her. ; 
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144. Bhoopev: 1049, 800, 1069, 1098. 

146-147. To rob Achilles of his prize, and at the same time to com- 
pel him to become an active instrument in his own undoing, at the behest 
of his deadliest and most hated enemy, is the height of ironical tragedy. 
Probably Agamemnon does not really intend to do this, but is only mak- 
ing another attempt at a bitter and cynical jest. — tAdooeo: 800, 1115- 
1116, — tepa peas: (by) performing sacrifices. 

149. The simple-hearted Achilles takes Agamemnon’s words to be in 
earnest, and thinks that they indicate a fear on the part of the king to 
attempt the seizure of his prize openly, but that he is planning to send 
him away on the expedition while he is accomplishing this. So he calls 
Agamemnon “ crafty-minded.” — dvarSelnv Grrenpéve: 1020, 1; 1071. 

150. rov: 997. — treoiv: 996. — -arel@qrar: 1100. Observe the allitera- 
tion of a in this verse. : 

151. 68dv: 1012. — dvipaoiv: 1007. 

150-151. Of course another indignant “rhetorical” question, implying 
that no one would be willing to obey Agamemnon any longer. Achilles 
is perhaps referring primarily to himself, but the effect of this is to make 
an indirect appeal to whatever there might be of latent rebellion among 
the soldiery against such high-handed injustice. 


2651. Translate: 


1. But come, drag the swift black ships into the divine 
sea, collect oarsmen in sufficient numbers therein, place in 
them many sacred hecatombs, and cause to go on board 
many beautiful-cheeked ‘maidens. 2. Some counsel-bear- 
ing man shall be commangler. 8. Neither Ajax nor Idome- 
neus nor the divine Odysseus was cowardly, but they feared 
the son of Peleus, most terrible of men. 4. Will you per- 
form sacrifices and appease the free-worker for us? 5. We 
looked askance at the swift-footed Achilles and addressed 
him. 6. Alas! how many of the great-souled Achaeans 
will zealously obey a crafty-minded man clothed in shame- 
lessness, either to go on an expedition or to fight mightily 
with men? = 


LESSON XXXIX 


[252-255 


LESSON XXXIX 


FORMATION AND COMPARISON OF ADVERBS 
Intap, 152-157 


262. Read carefully 780-788. 


253. 
254. 


Optional : 


alrios, 7, ov blamable, to blame, 
guilty, accountable, responsible. 

alxpyrhs, do, 6 spearman, warrior. 

Bods, Bods, 6, 7 Ox, cow. 

Port-dvepa fem., mau-nourishing, 
nurturing heroes; subst. nurse of 
heroes. 

Seipo hither, to this place, here. 

SyrEopar*, SyrAjoopar, ByAnodpyy, 
Se5HAHpar* harm, hurt, destroy, 
damage, wrong, ruin. 

&é-o, Wd(c)(c)o, fAac(c)a, ed4- 
Aaxa*, BAyAapac, nAGOny* drive, 
strike, carry on, push, press. 

épi-BGAag, axos rich-clodded, heavy- 
clodded, fertile. 


VOCABULARY 


'Ixhes, eoga, ev onomatopoetic, (re) 


i echoing, roaring, (re)sounding, 
“thunderin g. 
tirmos, ov, 6, 7 horse, mare. 
Kapids, ov, 6 frnit, crop, produce, 
harvest. 
paxéopar 


(peXopat), paxrropar 


\ (-€ecopas ?) (paxéopar), tpaxeo- 


(c)apnv fight, battle. 
peratd between, intervening. 
otpos (épos, 571), eos, Td mountain. 
okies, eooa, ev Shady, shadowy. 
Tpaes, wy, of Trojans. 
Poin, ns, y Phthia, a town and dis- 
trict in northern Greece, home of 
Achilles. 


Derivatives : (a)etio-logy, -logic(al) ; bu-colic, -cranium, 
bovine; elas-tic(ity) ; echo-ing,~meter, -scope ; hippo-pota- 
mus, -drome, -crene, -crates, Phil-ip; carp-el, carpo-genic, 
-lite, -phore, Poly-carp ; or-ead, oro-logy, -graphy, -hippus ; 
squi-rrel, scio-graph(y), -machy, -mancy, sci-optic(al). 


255. Translate: 


1. FAGov ’Ayatol Setpo paynodpevor &vexa Tpwar aiypunraor. 
2. elol Tpdes airion ’Ayatotow; 8. 7rdoaper Bots (= Boas) 
te kal tmrrovs ’Aytdijos, caprrov © eSnrnodpe? ev POin éptBa- 
Nak. 4. Tpadcs claw tyro Bins Boriavelpys, éort Sé para 
Toda oxievr’ ovpea nal nynecca Odracoa peraty. 
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256. Read and translate : 
ra Iliad, 109-450 
yyap eye Tpdwy é ever’ Ahoy aixpntdov 
we parnadpevosy é ével ob Ti pot aittol eicw * 
ov yap 7w ToT éuas Bots nracav ovdé per tarmovs, 
obdd mor ev PO epiPaihans Bwrtiavelpy 155 
caproy “edn hoavT, eet h dra Tora perakd, 
ovped Te cxievta Odracod Te HynETTA * 


% 


257. 152. ey: emphatic (1039), as contrasted with Agamemnon 
and his brother Menelaus, who had a strong personal interest in the 
success of the expedition. 

153. paxnospevos: 1109, 5. nm: 780-781. 

154. Bots = Boas: throughout all history cattle have been an impor- 
tant economic factor. Thus the English words “ fee, chattel, pecuniary,” 
etc., indicate the part they have played in our own and in the Roman 
monetary systems, as a medium of exchange, before the introduction of 
coinage. In Homer’s time maidens were called cattle-bringing, because 
their suitors regularly gave cattle to their fathers as a wedding present, 
in return for the girl as a wife. A useful woman in Homeric times 
might be worth as much as four cows. Their great importance has 
‘made them an object of divine worship among many peoples, as among 
the old Hebrews, who for a long period of their history worshipped a 
bull-god, of which the horns.of the altar were a survival. 

155. BPorrave(py: observe the touch of local pride, so common through- 
out all nations. His home froduces heroes, of which he is one. The 
ornamental epithets and picturesque language may indicate how dear to 
his heart his old home in Phthia was. Perhaps he is almost home- 
sick. 

157. axferou: onomatopoetic, to represent the sound of the roaring 
sea, —oxidevta refers to the long shadows which high mountains throw. 
This verse is in apposition with woAAd (used substantively) of the 
preceding verse. 

Observe the heaping up of the first personal pronouns in this passage, 
to indicate that Achilles had no personal interest, as did Agamemnon, 
in the expedition. Achilles emphasizes his own generous motives and 
self-sacrificing spirit in joining the undertaking, thereby throwing into 
high relief the ingratitude of Agamemnon and the deep injustice-of his 
selfishness. “The Trojans have never done me the slightest harm, that 
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I should have gone to all this trouble in making this expedition against 
them.” ~ : 

154 ff. Such wanton robbery and destruction of property might be 
either the occasion or the result of war. The origin of the Homeric 
wars, as most wars before and since, 
had ultimately au economic basis, 
and they were waged either to pro- 
tect their own property or to gain 
possession of that of their neighbors. 
“And the children of Israel did that 
which was evil in the sight of Je 
hovah: and Jehovah delivered then 
into the hand of Midian seven 

ears.... And so it was when 

Terael had sown, that the Midianites - Aen pectin oe 
came up, and the Amalekites, and 

the children of the East, even they came up against them; and they 
encamped against them, and destroyed the increase of the earth till thou 
comest to Gaza, and left no sustenance for Israel, neither sheep, nor 
ox, nor ass.” “And ye went over Jordan, and came unto Jericho: and 
the men of Jericho fought against you. . . ; and I delivered them into 
your hand.... And I have given you a land for which ye did not 
labor, and cities which ye built not, and ye dwell in them; of the vine- 
yards and olive trees which ye planted 
not do ye eat. Now therefore fear Jeho- 
vah and serve him.” ‘“ And Joshua did 
unto them as Jehovah bade him: he 
houghed their horses, aud burnt their 
chariots with fire... . And all the spoil 
of these cities, and the.cattle, the children 
of Israel took for a prey unto themselves ; 
but every man they smote with the edge 
of the sword, until they had destroyed 
them, neither left they any to breathe.” 

156-157. Achilles is not strictly log- 
ical; for in spite of the crashing sea that 
rolled between, he was doing in Troy 
the very thing which he says the Trojans 
have never done in his land because of the intervening distance.— moAdd 
(éoTtv). 

Achilles is now ready to renounce all allegiance to such a leader, who 
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repays with base ingratitude the loyalty of those who were fighting not 
for their own sakes, but for him and his interests. 


258. Translate : 


1. We came hither to fight with the Trojan warriors; for 


they are blamable to us. 


2. Once the Achaeans drove 


away our cattle and horses, and destroyed our crops in fer- 


tile, man-nourishing Phthia. 


8. Phthia is far from Troy, 


and there are very many shadowy mountains and the roar- 


ing sea between. 


LESSON XL 


NUMERALS 
Triap, 158-164 


259. Study the table of cardinals, ordinals, and numeral 


adverbs, 757. 


Commit the first twelve of each to memory, 


and learn the declension of eis, ula, & one; dvo0 (d0w) two; 
tpeis, Tpla three ; and téccapes, tésoapa four, T58-759. 


260. Optional: 
261. 


Greylfw (dreyi5-), with gen., 984 care, 
reck, consider, regard, worry. 

Gyo with dat., at the sameetime, 
together (with). 

av-adys, és shameless, unfeeling. 

amethé-a, 
threaten, boast, menace. 

Gp-vupar, dpéopar*, Apopny acquire, 
win, save, preserve. 

Ad-atpéw (aipe-, A-), Abatpyaow, adée- 
ov (adeirov), adypnna”*, adripn- 
pav*, ddnpébnv* take away, rob, 
deprive. : 

tro (ren, o-), Bpw, Eorov be busy, 
perform; mid., follow, accom- 
pany, attend. 


arerdjow, ameidnea 


VOCABULARY 


tros, 4 (tion), ov equal, equivalent, 
well-balanced, symmetrical. 

kuv-dans (voc. KuvGma) dog-faced, 
dog-eyed, shameless. 

Mevédaos, ov, 6 Menelaus, brother 
of Agamemnon, and husband of 
Helen. . 

peTa-tpéme (Tpem-, TpoT-, Team), peTa- 
tpaje, perérpefa, (perérparrov), 
perarérpopa**, perarérpappar, pe- 
tetpabdny (peTeTpdanv*) turn 
(around); mid. turn oneself 
toward, heed. 

poyé-w, éucynea toil, struggle. 

valo (vac-), dvarca, évacbny dwell, 
inhabit; mid. be situated. 
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ér(ar)é6re when(ever). mrorleBpov (= m(t)6Ats), ov, 76 
apés ((p)ort) adv., and prep. with city. 
gen., dat., and acc., to, towards, siph, Rs, 9 honor, satisfaction, rec- 
also, at, on, from, on behalf of; ompense, retribution, value. 
with gen., from, before, at the; xalipo (Xap, Xape-, Xatpe-), Xatpy- 
bidding, in the sight; with dat.» oo, Kexapn(K)a, rexdp(n)par*, éxa- 
on, at, by; with acc., to, toward, pny rejoice, be lad, hail! “wel- 
(up)on, against. come! 


262. Translate: 


1. ’Ayirreds ometo avaxte avdpdv “Ayapduvov péy 
avadé, dppa yaipn. 2. ’Ayaiot Eorovt’ ’Ayapéyvow dpa, 
tinny apvipevo. (1070) 7h Kal Meveddp. 3. fw ’Ayape 
pvov Kuwverns; 4. aprvipeOa tipnyv mpds Tpbav Meveddo. 
5. “Ayapéuvov ov petatpémerat ot& areyive. trav. 6. Baow 
reds avTos HreiAnoey adaipnoecOar yépas ’Aytrpe. T. "Ayir- 
reds eudynoe TOAAa TO yepai. 8. yepa waves Eopev toa 
Baoirh, omrdre exTrepodpcla wrorteOpa Tpawv. 


263. Read and translate: 
Wiad, 158-164 


ara col, @ bey’ avatdés, Gy’ éorrdpel’, Eppa od yaipns, 
Tipny apvdpevo. Meverdw col Te, Kvvara, 
mpos Tpwwv. tev od Tt petatpéry od areyifeas - 160 
\ : L 2X > f 2 n . 
kal by pot yépas adrés adatpnoecOat acresreis, 
6 Et TOAAA poynoa, Sdoav S€ wot vies ’Ayardv.- 
? L , > v s © ae) \ 
ov pev col Tote icoy exw yépas, ommdr ’Ayatol 
Tpdev éexiréprwa’ éd vaidpevov mrodrleOpov * 


264. 158. col: 1007, emphatic, as may be seen from the accent, 762. 
— péy'(a): 780-781.— xalpys: 1115-1116. —o%: very emphatic, as con- 
trasted with Achilles (1039). 

159. dpvipevor: 1070. — Meveddo col re: 997. — xuvdra: the Homeric 
warriors were refreshingly frank in saying what they thought. To be 
compared to a dog is usually considered the height of insult, and such 
terms regularly form a favorite part in the vocabulary of abuse. Even 
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to-day the dog among the Asiatics typifies all that is beastly and shame- 
ful; and so the Mohammedans ca}l the Christians dogs: and since Chris- 
tians are presumptuous enough to refuse to believe in the prophet, they 
are “infidel dogs.” Here xvyéa is perhaps suggested by péy’ dvasdés, 
of which it is merely the more insulting equivalent. 

160. rdv (used substantively): 984.—a: 780-781. —perarpéry = 
perarpernat, 584-585. 


Calydonian boar hunt 


Games at the funeral of 
Patroclus 


Peleus, Thetis and the 
gods 


Pursuit of Troilus by 
Achilles 


Animal scenes, sphinxes, 
ete, 





Tus Francois Vase 


Archeological Museum, Florence S 


Found in an Etruscan grave in 1844. A black-figured terra cotta vase of about 600 8.c. It 
is nearly three feet in height and two and one half feet in diameter. The figures on the vase 
depict scenes from Greek mythology. ‘ 


161. por: 997.— aidtds: yourself, ie. “arbitrarily,” without the con- 
sent of the army or the other chieftains. ; 

162. em: 1050. — woddd: 780-781. 

163. got: a brachylogical comparison, as in English, “what is good 
for a cold,” ze. “what is good for a man who has a cold.” This thought 
intensifies the injustice of Agamemnon’s action. 

Observe the emphasis and contrast so effectively obtained by the use 
of the personal pronouns in this passage, and the rhyming effect of cor, 
ov, Got, poi poi, coi. 
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265. Translate: 


1. They followed the very shameless Agamemnon and 
Menelaus, that they might win recompense for them from 
the Trojans. 2. But the two kings did not regard or con- 
sider these things atall. 3. The king of men, Agamemnon, 
threatened to take away the prize of Achilles, for which he 
had struggled much, and which had been given to him by 
the sons of the Achaeans. 4. We never had a prize of 
honor equal to Agamemnon(’s), whenever we sacked a well- 
situated city of the Trojans. 


LESSON XILI 


PRESENT, FUTURE, AND FIRST AORIST SYSTEM OF VERBS 
Inrap, 165~172 


266. 1) Review carefully all the forms of Ave in the pres- 
ent, future, and first aorist, all voices, modes, and tenses, 
904-921, and read 789-809. — . 

2) Learn the conjugation of datve in the first aorist sys- 


tem, 931-932. 
267. Optional: 


268. 


ardp (= abrap 571) but, moreover. 

&-ripos, 4, ov dishonored, unhon- 
ored. , 

adevos, cos, TO Wealth, riches. 

abicorw (apvy-), api dip up, 
draw (out), collect, heap up. 

Sacpés, 00, 6 division (of spoils). 

‘Biére (cen-, on-), Sipe, Srérmov 
accomplish, perform, go through, 
be engaged (in). 

év€a-8e here, hither, there, thither. 

Kdpve (Kap-, Kun-), Kapéopat, kapov, 


VOCABULARY 


xéxpn(x)a do, make, toil, be 
weary, suffer, accomplish with 
pain. 

kopwvis, toos curved, bent. 

aAlyos, 7, ov little, few, small, of 
slight value, cheap. 

todos, ov, 0 Wealth, riches, abun- 
dance, 

a(r)odepitw (cf. a(r) depos), 3(7)0- 
AewlEw war, battle, fight. 

wodv-aig, ixos impetuous, onrush- 
ing. 
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otv adv., and prep. with dat., with, mightier, better, braver, stronger, 
together (with), along with. more powerful, more productive, 
déptepos, y, ov (comparat. 754, 2), more profitable. 


Derivatives: corona-tion, crown; olig-archy ; pluto-crat, 
“racy ; polem-ic(al) ; syn-agogue, syn-. 


269. Translate: 


1. deéropev réAvewov Torvadixa yelpecow. 2. more Sacpds 
lentat, Ayauduvev eet To yépas mord peilov, Axyirrevs 8 ever 
(yépas) dréyou pev Pirov dé. 38. *Ayirreds Eywu yepas drlyou 
Te hirov 7 épyeras él vijas, éed xe xan Todeuivwov. 4. vor 
"Ayirreds elo. DOinvdce. 5. 7 word Hedprepdy eorw ipvev olxade 
abv ynvoly Kopwviow. 6. “Axyerdredls dav dripos, orn aver 
” \ n ’ i > f 
a&devos cal wrovTov Ayapéepvou évOaée. 


270. Read and translate: 
Iliad, 165-172 


arAXra TO pe WrEtoV TrohudsKos Tonrepo.0 166 
xeipes éual dvérouc’, arap A TOTE Sac pies ¥ tKNT AL, 

col TO veeas ‘TOAD peitov, ey, & Odiyov te hidov Te 
épyon’ yaw ert vijas, érel Ke Kao “qonreutlov. 

vov & lus POinvd, érel 7} Tord éprepdv ear 


> 27 


otxad’ ipev avy vcr. A SROUE es oved a diw 170 
evOdS aripos eddy afeevos Kal wrodToy advtev.” 
Tov © nueiBer erecta dvak avépav Ayapéeuvey + 


271. 165. 14 mActov: comparat. of zodvs, 754, 9, the greater (part). 

166. xéeipes éwal: my hands, a more effectual and picturesque way of 
saying “Ididit.” Sacpés: “And when Joshua sent them away also unte 
their tents, then he blessed them, and he spake unto them, saying, Return 
with much riches unto your tents, and with very much cattle, with silver, 
and with gold, and with brass, and with iron, and with very much rai- 
ment: divide the spoil of your enemies with your brethren.” “But all 
the cattle, and the spoil of the cities, we took for a prey to ourselves.” 

167. 16: the well-known, usual (gift of honor). — odd: 780-781.— 
petfov: comparat. of péyas, 754. — ddtyov: of slight value (not petite). 
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— ddrlyov te dldov re: of slight value, yet dear (to me). Cf. Shakespere: 
“a poor virgin, an il}-favoured thing, but mine own.” 

168. epxop’ (ar). — when Iam weary (of) fighting. 

149-168. There is a distinct note of pathos running through this 
whole passage, and a feeling of hot but helpless resentment at Agamem- 
non’s overbearing arrogance, together with his ingratitude toward those 
to whom he owed so much. 

169. “This is no place for me; I’m going home.” 

170. o° (or): 997.— dtw: ironically, as often. — kopwvlow: this word 
visualizes the curved line of the Greek ship, with its high prow and stern. 


on 
A 


272. Translate: 


1. Although the greater (part) of this impetuous war was 
accomplished by our hands, you always have much the greater 
prize, whenever a division of spoil(s) comes. 2. When 
they grew weary (of) fighting, they went to their ships with 
(having) prizes, small yet dear to their hearts. 3. It was 
much better to go to Phthia; nor did they think that since 
they had been dishonored here they would collect wealth and 
riches for Agamemnon. 


LESSON XLII 


THE SECOND AORIST, AND THE FIRST AND SECOND 
PERFECT SYSTEMS OF VERBS 


Tnrap, 173-181 

273. 1) Learn the conjugation of the perfect system of - 

Avo and of Paiva, 904-915, 922, 930.. 

2) Read carefully 810-818. , 
274. Optional: 


275. VOCABULARY 
St0-Tpedijs, és Zeus-nourished. érapos (éraipos, 571), ov, 6 compan- 
elvexa (= évexa, 571) on account of. ion, comrade, follower, friend. 
ém-ocetw (rev, cv-), —, éréroreva, ex Opds, 7, dv (compar. éxBlov, ov; 
eréroupar, érer(o)vOnv drive on, superl. t@uerros, y, ov) hateful, 
hurry on, urge. hated, enemy, hostile, odious. 
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Kaptepés, 7, 6v (= Kparepds) (597— 
598), strong, mighty, severe, 
harsh, steru. 

xotéw, éxdrer(o)a, kexéTn(k)a hold 
a grudge, be angry, be vindictive. 

parvrra (comparat. of pada) most 
of all, especially, by all means, 
decidedly. 

Haxn, 7s, % battle, fight, fray. 

péveo (pev-, peve-) prevéw, Ewerva, pepe 
vyxa** remain, await. 


HOMERIC GREEK 


payriera, ao, 6 counsellor, (prudent) 
adviser. 

Mvppiday, dvos, 6 Myrmidon, Greek. 

60-opae with gen. 984, reck, care, 
consider, regard, worry. 

Tipd-w, Tipjow, éripnoa, reripnna*, 
retipnpar, eriphOny* honor, gain 

. honor; mid, avenge, exact re- 
compense. 

“Se thus, so, in this way, as fol- 
lows. 


Derivatives: Dino-mache, logo-, scio-, theo-machy; timo- 


cracy. 


276. Translate : 


1. evFouas para, ered por Oupos erécovtat Téde. 2. 
’ r t >> t 
odpeba nrniadny pévery elver’ Aryyapepvovos. 


ALo- 


38. map’ ’"Aya- 


a \ - 
pépvovl ye GX cio iv, of Ke TOV TiunooveL, wdrdtoTa Sé pnTieTa 


Lets. 
Ajov ’Avyaueuvon, 
TE payae TE. 
Oeds of TO ESmxev.  T. 


kal érdpovow, avdker 6¢ Muppiddvercuy, 


4. PAyirreds dori &yOiotos wavtav SioTpepéwy Bact- 
5. eps te Hidn AYLARL eotev ale wore MOL 
6. “Ayirdrevs wdra Kaptepds éotiv, ada TOU 
"Ayirre’s clot oixade ody vnval TE 


8. "Avyapéeuvorv ov« 


anreyiler ov bOeras AyirHos KoréovTos. 


277. Read and translate 


Niad, 178-181 


“ hetrye war’, el Tor Oupos erréaouTat, ovdd a eyo ye 
Fd os a ~ i wi > a Zs \ y 
Alooopat ELVER EMELO pEVELY.” Trap Emol Ye Kal AdXoL, 
of xé we Tienoovar, pardtata 5é pntiera Zevs. 175 
éyOratos Sé wol éoor Siotpepéwv Baciryov - 
aiel ydp Tou pis Te Hidn WéAEWOL TE UWayat TE. 
> t , ft > t +. / ? gS 
ei dra Kaptepds éoor, Geds trou aol Td xy Edwxer. 


y 2 9N 4 / n \ nto 
olxad L@WV TVY VHUGL TE ONS Kat GOLS ETAPOLOLV 


Mupmiddvecow dvacce, sey 8 éyd ovK areyiva 


180 


od’ 60ouar KoTéovTos* ametAhow O€ ToL BdE* 
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278. 173. tor: 998.— detye: flee, desert: It is this insinuation 
which helps Achilles decide to stay. 

173-174. “Run along home, by all means; don’t stay on my account.” 
Tronical, of course. 

175. A reply to the assertion of Achilles in vs. 159, This is a good 
example of the subtle irony of the poet; for it is Zeus and no other who 
dishonors Agamemnon in the sequel. The king’s proud speech here and 
his haughty presumption upon the favor of Zeus, the natural protector 
of kings, thus make his later discomfiture all the more striking and hu- 
miliating. — tipqoover: 1144. 

177. tpis re ity (2oriv). didn agrees with Zprs, but is to be taken 
with wdAepoi Te payat TE also. 

178. “Granted that you are brave and mighty (thus acknowledging 
Achilles’ assertion of the important part he had played in the war, vss. 
165-166), you do not deserve any credit for that, as not you but some 
god is responsible, who gave it all to you without any effort or wit on 
your part.” 

180. MuppiSéverciv: 1001, but in the mouth of Agamemnon may be 
considered a dative of disadvantage, 997. — Muppi8dveror pavacce origi- 
nally. —céGev: 984. Observe the hissing effect produced by the heaping 
up of sigmas in this and the preceding verse. Muppuddveoow receives 
prominence by its position in the verse, since Agamemnon wishes to 
make clear to Achilles the limits of his authority, and that he has no 
right to be issuing commands to the Achaeans. Agamemnon will bear 
no infringement of his own prerogatives. 

181. Kotéovtos (céo): 954. 

In this whole passage Agamemnon assumes a tone of sneering sarcasm 
and contempt for Achilles, as though he were but a peevish and willful - 
child. Thus he belittles Achilles’ every motive and excellence. His 
threat to return home is interpreted as due to panicky fear, his bravery 
in war, his impetuous spirit, and his strength of will, are all qualities 
which make him a nuisance as a quarrelsome and contentious fellow. 
“Pray don’t let me detain you,” he says, “if you are in such a hurry to 
flee. It will be a blessing to see you gone, since you are so perverse and 
given to strife. Be sure to take all your bags and baggage along, and 
don’t be trying to strut around here with your authority, but run aloug 
home to the Myrmidons, where you belong. Pout away all you please. * 
Your anger is the least of my worries. It is all the same to me whether 
you hold a grudge or not, and just to show you how much I care, I shall 
threaten you as follows:” This all proves too much for Achilles, who 
feels now that he cannot return home without provoking the ridicule of 
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the army. Like a spoiled child or an obstinate woman, when Agamem- 
non pretends that it would give him pleasure to be rid of him, he insists 
upon staying. ‘ 

Observe the emphasis and contrast obtained by the use of the personal 
pronouns in this whole passage. 


279. Translate : 

1. Agamemnon, king of men, said to Achilles, “ Fly by all 
means, if your soul urges you.” 2. The Achaeans entreated 
us greatly to remain with them, that we might honor them 
especially. 8. Zeus, the counselor, will especially honor all 
the kings. 4. Agamemnon and Menelaus were to Achilles 
the most hateful of all the Zeus-nourished kings; for always 
strife and wars and battles were dear to their hearts. 
5. Although they were very strong, some god had given 
that to them. 6. Let us go home with our ships and our 
comrades, and rule the Myrmidons. 7. We do not regard 
Achilles, nor do we care when he holds a grudge; since we 
are much mightier. 


LESSON XLITT 


THE PERFECT MIDDLE SYSTEM OF VERBS 
Iniap, 182-192 
280. 1) Learn the perfect middle system of Ava, 910-915, 
tpépo, Tevya, and muvOdvopat, 925-929. 
2) Study the table of personal endings of verbs, 819-829. 
281. Optional: 


282. VOCABULARY 
avrnv openly, before the face. épnri-o, Aphrica, Apyrvenv check, 
&xXos, cos, TO woe, pain, grief. restrain, control, contain, hold 
Bpionls, (Sos, 7 Briseis, daughter of back, curb. 

Briseus. Top, opos, 76 heart, soul, spirit. 


S-dv-S:xa in two ways, differently. kdiol(n, ns, 7 hut, barrack, tent. 
evapttw (évapiy-), evaplEw, qvdpita Adcios, 7, ov hairy, shaggy, rough, 
strip of armor, spoil, slay. bushy. 
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pep-enplto (ynpry-), ‘weep forts. pon- ~ 


der, consider. 

EAjpos, ov, 6 thigh. 

Gpord-w*, Sporvdcw*, dporséqv liken, 
make like, compare, make 
equal. 

dfs, efa, J sharp, biting, cutting, 
keen, acid. 


[283-284 

Tat-o, matcw, travea, méravKa*, 
wéravpar, éraviyv* cease, stop, 
PAUSE, Check, restrain, hold off. 

Ilntetwv, wyos, 6 son of Peleus, 
Achilles. 

orvyéo (orvy-, orvye), torvfa 
(frrvyov), éorvyfOqvt —_— hate, 
loathe, dislike, make hateful, 


hold in horror, fear. 
dacyavov, ov, 76 sword, sabre. 


do(o)os, 7, ov how much, how 
great, how.many, how large, 
how long. 


Derivatives: hom(o)e-o-pathy, homo-logous, -geneous; 


Stygian. 


283. Translate: 


1. adatpeoueba Bacirfa Xpuonida rd yépas card». 2. °Aya- 
pépvov réube Xpionida és Xpbonv civ vnl cal érdpovow 
éoiow. 3. avak abdtos tov xrAtoinvee dEe Bpionida xaddrd- 
pnov to yépas ’AyiAXHos, dbp’ "Aytrreds €d edn Scoov héprepds 
éotw Ayapéuvov, 4. ddrot orvyéover ddcGa opéas adrors 
elvat icous "Ayapéuvon cal opowOrpevat dvrnv. 5. Arop Iin- 
relwvos euepunprke Sudvdiya, i) 8 ye épvocduevos paayavoy o&d 
Tapa pnpov avactycee pev Tors "Axatovs, évaplfa S ’Atpetdny, 
ne matcee yorov épnticed te Odpdv. 6. adyos peya éyevero 
toiaw "Axasoiow, otveca Ayapeuvev adelreto Bpionida Kad- 
Aurdpnov ’AxirAHa. 


284. Read and translate: 
Iliad, 182-192 


as éw abapetras Xpvonida Poi Bos ’AmddX wr, 

THY wey eym ory Vn T eun Kal éwois Erdporow 

téurbo, éya € x dywo Botonida xadrruwdpyov 

avros inv kro lnvde, TO cov yépas, dp’ ev eldys 185 
Sacov héprepds ius céGev, atuydy Sé Kal adros 

> 2 \ y Y.« a7 y ” 

icov éuol ddcbar ral oporwOrpuevar dvTnv. 
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&s hadro- TWnrelwm & dyos yéver’, év 5€ of Frop 
- fo i < 

atHbecow racing Siudvdiiya peppnprEer, 

4 6 ye hacyavov o&0 épvacdpevos Tapa pwnpod 190 
\ % 2 , © >> 18 > f' 

Tors pev dvaartyceer, 60 "Atpetdnv évapifor, 

fe xOoV Tratoeev epyticeré Te Oupdr. 


285. 182. ec), XptontSa: 1020, 1. —aharpetrar = ddaipéerar: 584- 
585. — ds: as, since. 

184. aéurbo, &yo: observe the variation due to the use-of the indica- 
tive and subjunctive. Agamemnon is more sure of the first than of the 
second. — &yw: 1101. — xadAurdpyov is maliciously added by Agamemnon 
to tantalize and irritate Achilles further, at the prospect of losing such 
a desirable prize. 

185. “To prove my superior power, I shall go myself.” — 16 wov yépas : 
in apposition with Bptonida. The addition of the demonstrative pro- 
noun (7d) makes the expression more vivid. — eSgs: 1115-1116. ~ Aga- 
memnon consciously sets himself over against Achilles, and indicates 
that “as the god has done to me, so will I do to you,” and is careful to 
emphasize that he would yield to no one less than the god himself. 
The repetition of éy# and the addition of airds show clearly the king’s 
feeling of proud superiority and conscious power. 

186. Sccov: 564, 3.— orev: 993. — orvyéy: 1115-1116. — kai: also, 
even (as well as yourself). 

187. epot (efvar) : 1003. — ddoOar [hyyi].— dporwOqpevar: liken him- 
self, 890. . 

186-187. ze. “JI shall make such an example of you that no one else 
may ever venture to display such arrogance or set up his will in opposi- 
tion to my own.” The situation has now reached an impasse. Stung 
as he was by the brutal taunts of Agamemnon, the only thing left for 
a high-spirited man in Achilles’ position would be to kill him, or else 
lose his own life in the attempt. 

188. TInrctou: 998. —év B€0t . . . orHderory: 998, 1009. 

189. Aacioos: hair on the chest is still considered a mark of a strong 
and virile man. 

190. 4: whether. 

191. rods (%AAous ’Axatods) : evidently Agamemnon was sitting down 
in the asserably, with the other chieftains seated around him. Achilles 
would need to make these start up in order to get at Agamemnon. — 
dvarricevev, evapltor: 1153. 

192. fe: or. —mavceev, epnrioed re: 1158. 
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286. Translate : 


1. Since the gods thus take away our prize, we shall send 
it to Chrysa, with a sacred hecatomb for the god, but we 
shall go in person (adro/) to the tent of Achilles and lead 
away his prize, the beauteous-cheeked Briseis, that he may 
well know how much stronger we are than he, and all others 
may hate to say they are equal to us and compare themselves 
with us openly. 2. When he had thus spoken, grief arose 
for the sons of the Achaeans, and within their hairy chests 
they pondered in two ways. 3. We shall draw our sharp 
swords from our thighs, and rouse the sons of the Achaeans, 
but slay the two sons of Atreus,or we shall check our wrath 
and curb our spirit. 


LESSON XLIV 


FIRST AND SECOND PASSIVE SYSTEM OF VERBS 


; 
i 


y 


} Iurap, 193-200 
287. Read 830-859, and review the first passive system 


of Avo, 916-921, and of tpépa, 935. 


288. Optional : 


289. 


*AOqvain CAHN), ns, 7 Athena, god- 
dess of war, wisdom, and the arts. 

apo both. 

yeyvarkw (yva-, yvo-), yvdoopas, 
éyvav, tyvoxa*, éyvarpar*, eéyve- 
cOnv* KNOW, recognize, learn, 
perceive.. 

Bo (Ax- = ced, 603-604), draw, 
drag, pull, tug. 

jos while, until. 

CapBé-o, SapBiow*, @dpByoa wo1- 
der, be amazed, be frightened, 
stand aghast. 
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VOCABULARY 


Lornpe (ory-, ora-), orhow, gorges 
(érrnv), toryka, trrapa*, eord- 
Onv set (up), STAND, make stand, 
take one’s stand, sTaTION. 

xohedv (xovdedv, 571), od, To sheath, 
scabbard. 

Képn, 7, 7 hair, locks, tresses. 

tavOds, 7, dv tawny, yellow, blond. 

Eldos, cos, 76 sword. 

épds equally, alike, together, at the 
same time. 

émi(o)0e(v) behind, from behind, 

later, latter. 


290-292] HOMERIC GREEK 


Sppalvo (Sppav-), —, dSppyva toss rout, put to flight; mid., turn 


about (turn over) in mind, pon- oneself, fiee. 

der, consider, plan. acive (aev-); aor. pass. éadvenyv 
ovpavds, ov, 6 heaven, sky. shine, gleam, glare, flash. 
TladAds, ddos, 7 Pallas (Athena). hatve (hav-), davéo, tpnva, wé- 
Tpire (Tpen-, Tpow-, Tpam-), Tpebw, gnva*, méharpar,  épdv(0*)nv 

Erpepa (erparov), térpopa**, ré show, shine; (mid.) appear. 


Tpoppar, érpdpOny turn (around), 


Derivatives: a-gnostic(ism), pro-gnosticate ; STAY, sy- 
stem, static ; comet; trope, etc., 261; dia-phanous, etc., 194. 


290. Translate: 


1. of’Ayatol Sppawvoy tadta cata dpéva Kal cata Oipdr. 
2. Erxopiev ex Koreov peydra Elpea kal evapitopev ’Ayape- 
pvova. 3. "AOjvn irOev odpavdbev, tiv yap Enxev Hpn rev- 
Ko@drevos. 4. “Hpn rAevKwArevos idrcer "Ayirfa te wal Ayape- 
pvova owas Ouu@, KAdetat Sé Toi appoiv. 5. "AOnvn ArOev 
oipavober, orn S dariBev, cide 8 ’Ayirfja EavOjs kouns (988). 
6. ’AOnun epalver’ "AyirAquoio, ob yap Tis TOV GAXwV ’Ayaov 
wpaero THY Oedy. . T. erret Oecd cirev Axyirfa Kopuns, eOduByoe, 
" petatpeyrapevos 8 eyvw adtixna TladrdS ’AOnvainyv. 8. dace 
"AOnvains ebadvOnoar Seve ’AytrIp. 


_ 291. Read and translate : 
Ikad, 193-200 


fos 6 TavO’ Spparve xata dpdva Kal cata Ouvpdy, 

&rxeto & éx Koreoio péeya Eidos, 7AGe S "AOnvy 

ovpavdbev > mpo yap Axe Oed, Aevwrevos “Hpn, 195 
dpdw ouas Ouu@ dirdovad te xndopevn te. 

oth & brridev, EavOAs S5é kouns Ere Li nrelwva, 

oiw dawvopnevn, Tov & Gdrwv od Tis opaTo. 

OapBnoev & ’Axyirets, peta & érpdarer’, aitixa 8 eyvw 
Tlavrd® ’AOnvainv: dewn.d€ of dace Paavber. 200 


292. 194. nero: was drawing. — free § "ACHvn: codrdinate, instead 
of subordinate construction, 1114. 
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196. a&pdoo = ’Ayapéuvova Ayirjd re: Hera did not want to see either 
of them get hurt. — 6ipg: 1009.— didovera, knSopévn : 1109, 2. 

The situation has now reached the point where Achilles feels con- 
strained to act, as he would rather die than endure such deep insults and 
humiliation at the hands of his most despised enemy. The imperfects 
in the first two verses make the description strikingly vivid and pictur- 
esque, while the hurried action of the two following aorists are well 
adapted to introduce Athena suddenly and dramatically. The appear- 
ance of Athena is as unexpected, and is 
introduced with as much dramatic effect 
as the intervention of the angel when 
Abraham was getting ready to perform 
the final act in the sacrifice of Isaac: 
“ And Abraham stretched forth his hand, 
and took the knife to slay his son. And 
the angel of Jehovah called unto him out 
of heaven, and said, Abraham, Abraham: 
and he said, Here am I. And he said, 
Lay not thine hand upon the lad, neiher 
do thou anything unto him.” 

197. képys: 983. 

198. ofg CAyAm): divinities regularly 
had the power of making themselves in- 
visible to part of a company and appear- 
ing only to one or more in whom they 
had some special interest. “And I 
Daniel alone saw the vision: for the men 
that were with me saw not the vision.” 
“ And the angel of Jehovah stood in the Acropolis Museum, Athens 
way for an adversary against him. ... — A tsbletofPentelicmarble. Athena, 
And the ass saw the angel of Jehovah, Aine oor er’ Spee, Ne caring. with 

‘ owncast head at a grave moBument. 
standing in the way, and his sword Sih 
drawn in his hand: .and the ass turned aside out of the way, and went 
into the field: and Balaam smote the ass, to turn her into the way.” 
The Homeric divinity never appears to a group, but only to individuals. 
Besides it would have spoiled the plot had Athena been seen or heard 
by the other Greeks, including Agamemnon. 

The latter part of this verse repeats in negative form the first two 
words. — 6pGto = wpdero, 584-585, 887. 

199. OduBnoev: naturally Achilles was astonished at this unusual 
method of restraint. Certainly it would have been death to any of the 
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293-296] HOMERIC GREEK 


Greeks who would have dared to attempt it. Even though it might 
seem highly undignified in a goddess, no time was to be lost and words 
would probably have had little effect on the headlong Achilles. Besides 
it gives the poet an unusual opportunity for introducing a picturesquely 
dramatic incident. 

200. of refers to Athena. — ddavdev = ehadvOnaay, 973, 3. 


293. Translate : 


1. While they were thus pondering in their hearts, but — 
were drawing from their scabbards their great swords, the 
gods came from heaven, together with white-armed Hera 
‘who loves and cares for all men equally in her soul. 
2. They stood behind the ships of the Achaeans. 3. Athena 
appeared to Achilles alone, and seized him by his tawny 
locks. 4. None of us saw the goddess, but we stood 
amazed. 5. When they turned around, they immediately 
recognized the goddess, for her (two) eyes gleamed terribly. 


LESSON XLV 


-PRESENT, FUTURE, AND AORIST SYSTEM OF -p.t VERBS 
Iniap, 201-211 


294. 1) Verbs ending in -y. differ from -» verbs, by 
having no tense suffix (except in the subjunctive) in the 
present and imperfect aétive, middle, and passive, in the 
second aorist active and middle, and in the second perfect 
and pluperfect active. 

2) Learn the inflection of the present, future, and both 
aorist systems of tornut, tly ps, Ent, and deur, 949-962. 

295. Optional: 


296. VOCABULARY 
av = xé(v) (1085-1091). yAaux-dms, wos  gleaming-eyed, 
aiyi-oxos, 7, ov aegis-holding. flashing-eyed (“ owl-eyed ”’). 
are again, in turn, but, however, iva in order that, (so) that, 
. further(more), anew. where. 
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LESSON XLV 


Ajy-o, Anko, Ana cease (from), re- 
frain, SLACK(EN), weaken. 

pn-Sé and not, but not, nor, not even; 
pyde.. . pndé neither... nor. 

GAADpL (OA-, OAe-, GA0-), OMC(T)a, 
arer(o)a, drtodca destroy, kill, 
ruin, lose; (mid.) perish, die. 

overBifw (over&8-), dvelfiica revile, 
reproach, abuse. 

Tpoc-avba-0, mpocavdncw™, mpornt- 
Suva address, speak to, say to. 

mTepdes, eooa, ev winged, flying. 


[297-298 


Taxa (Taxbs, 780-781) 
swiftly, soon. 

tékos, eos, ro child, descendant, off- 
spring, young. 

tiwte (ri wore, 592) why (in the 
world)? 

bBpus, cos, 7 insolence, wantonness, 
frowardness, HYBRIS. 

trep-ordin, ys, ) arrogance, insult- 
ing conduct, deed of insolence. 

dovéew, dovica*, épdvynca speak, 
lift up the voice. 


quickly, 


Derivatives: op-, 261; slack(en); ptero-pod, -dactyl ; 
tachy-graphy ; phono-logy, anti-, caco-, eu-, sym-, taut-o- 
phony, tele-, mega-, micro-phone. , 


297. Translate: 


1. "Ayrrrets dovicds mpoonvda yAavedmida AByvny érea 


TTEPCEVT A. 
xoo Ards ; 
/ ? hD = 
péuvovos ’Arpeldao. 
opévov éxtat. 


Béuvov drACoon Oipov 7 brrepotinaw. 
ArAOe avaovea 76 pevos ’AytrHos, al xe TiOnTas. 
"Aysrreds Eptdos, ode ErxeTo Eihos yeupi; 


ld 
péuwvova errectv, WS ExeTal rep. 


298. Read and translate : 


dim tattra Téeréec Gat. 


2. tim? AAO adre Tadrads ’AOnvy réxos airyid- 
3. ydaveamis “AOjvn HrOev iva ibn UBpry ’Aya- 
4. ’Ayirrcus épder ’AOnvn, 70 5é TeTEne- 


5. tay’ dy rote ’Aya- 

6. yavedres "AOnvyn 
T. &nyev 
8. dvedice ’Aya- 


Iliad, 201-211 


kal pw hovycas rea TrepsevTa Tpocnvea * 


201 


“Tint avt’, aiytdxouo Atos TéKos, etndovOas ; 
H tva vBpev iby ’Ayaueuvovos ’Atpeidao ; 
GAN’ &e Tou épéw, TO S€ Kal Ter€eaFat di ° 


e € f , > v x 3 / ” 
qs UrrepoT Aina Tay’ ay TroTe Ovupdy dr€ooy. 


205 


Tov © adre mpocéere Ged, yNavedmis “AOHvn * 


ty 
“ArOov éyw Travcovca TO cov pévos, ai xe THO nat, 
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ovpavober> apo 5é w ne Gea Nevew@revos “Hp7, 

dpdbo opas Oup@ dirdoved te xndopevn Te. 

GAN. dye Ay’ Eprdos, wnde Eihos Erxco yerpi: 210 
GAN H row rect pév dveidioov, as Exetal trep. 


299. 201. piv: object of zpoonvéa. —érea: 1012.—-mrepdevra: 524; 
the words were personified, and if they flew from the mouth of the 
speaker to the ears of the listener, they would need wings, just as birds. 

202. aty.dxoro: the aegis of Zeus was a shield, adorned with the head 
of the Gorgon, a snaky-headed monster, which petrified with chilly fear 
all who looked upon it. Athena was the best beloved of the children of 
Zeus, since she had sprung, as goddess of wisdom, full grown and fully 
’ armed from his head. As his favorite child she often bore his aegis. 

Achilles seems displeased at Athena’s interference, and is greatly vexed 
that he should be prevented from killing Agamemnon. — atre does not 
of necessity refer to an earlier appearance of Athena, but may merely 
denote Achilles’ impatience that one trouble after another seems to 
have befallen him; and so he says, “ And have you come too” (as an 
addition to all my ether vexations) ? 

208. %8y = (Oya: 584-585. Achilles answers his own gasses (vs. 
202) by a second rhetorical one. Hybris was something always to be 
punished by the gods, “for the froward is an abomination to Jehovah.” 

‘If Athena wished to be sure as to Agamemnon’s hybris, the best way was 
for her to come down and see for herself. “And Jehovah said, Because 
the cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is great, and because their sin is very. 
grievous; I will go down now and see whether they have done altogether 
according to the cry of it, which is come unto me; and if not, I will 
know.” . 

204. 1é: subject of reAceoPar, 971.— dt : ironical, as usual in Homer. 

205. Achilles broadly hints at his intention of killing Agamemnon 
for his arrogance. — fs (ds, 9; 6v). — brepomdtnor: 1005.— odeoy: 1101. 

206. yAaukams: supplements vss. 199-200, and shows why Achilles so 
quickly recognized the goddess. Originally it seems to have meant ow!- 
eyed. Its origin was lost sight of before the time of Homer, to whom 
she was gleaming-eyed, flashing-eyed, etc., but it represents the earlier idea, 
according to which the goddess was thought of in the form of an owl, 
just as Jehovah was worshipped by the Israelites for a long time in the 
form of a bull-god, as Apollo Smintheus was once the mouse-god, etc. 

207. natcovea: 1109, 5.— minor: Athena is not quite sure that 
Achilles will obey, but hopes so. 
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210. tpiB0s: 987.— Akeo: continue to draw. —yxepl: 1005. — day () : 
imperative. . 

211. J.e. abuse him roundly; only do not strike him. The goddess 
counsels a word-war, instead of a resort to arms, and thus there is a 
reversion to the situation previous to Achilles’ attempt to draw his 
sword. — ds éveral wep: “tell him how it shall be,” ze. “tell him what 
shall take place.” This deus ex machina scene, which is necessary for 
the further action and development of the poem, would be an artistic 
blemish in a work where the gods do not take such a prominent part 
and do not consort so freely with mortals as they do in the Iliad. 


300. Translate : 


1. We lifted up our voices (part.) and addressed the 
flashing-eyed goddess (with) winged words. 2. Why, O 
darling daughter of aegis-bearing Zeus, have you returned 
to the swift black ships of the Achaeans? 3. Is it that you 
may see the insolence of the Zeus-nourished kings? 4. But 
we shall speak out to you, and we think that this will be 
accomplished, that they will soon lose their souls by their 
own arrogance. 5. Athena, the flashing-eyed, came from 
heaven to check the anger of Achilles, if perchance he would 
abey her. 6. If Achilles will cease from strife nor draw 
his great sword with his heavy hand, he may revile Aga- 
memnon with harsh words as the opportunity may offer (as 
éoetat rep). 


LESSON XLVI 


FIRST AND SECOND PERFECT SYSTEM OF -y. VERBS 
Tnrap, 212-222 
301. Learn the conjugation of ail the perfect and plu- 
perfect forms of tornus and of *eidw, 924, 966. 
302. Optional : 
303. VOCABULARY 


G-rOe-o*, drow, Alone, withdat., Salyev, ovos, 6, 4 divinity, god- 
996, disobey, fail to obey, distrust. (dess). 
121 


304-305] 

8pov, ov, T6 gift, present. 

e(t)pipar (fept-), €(d)pic(o)opar, 
e(t)pur(c)apnv save, preserve, 


observe, protect, guard, retain. 
&elpw (rep, Fn, FET), epko, eket- 
mov, eipyxa*, eeipnpar, eferphOnv 
speak out, declare. 
émi-metB (aerd-, aO-, aové ), 
aelow, erréreroa (émurémiBov), ém- 


éme- 
arérrovOa, errirérreropar®, — érretrei- 
oOnv* persuade, trust; mid. obey. 
apt (yy-), unperf., Av speak, say. 
box (icx- = oe-o(e)x-), another 
form of x, have, hold, restrain, 
check. - 


HOMERIC GREEK 


Kovhedv = Kodedy, 571. 

Korn, ys, 9 hilt, handle. 

Tép-eyt, (éo-), wapéo(o opat be pres- 
eut, be at hand, be near, be 
beside. 

ohwitepos, 7, ov of you two, belong- 
ing to you two. 

tpls thrice, three times. 

XPH (xpelo, xpéw), 7) need, necessity, 
fate, destiny, due, duty. 

Géo (Fad-, fube-), 
toopar*, tdcdqv* shove, push, 
thrust, drive, strike. 


2” a 
Gow, two, 


Derivatives: demon-iac, -o-logy, ~o-cracy, -o-latry, pan- 


demonium; Dora, 
tch)rice. 


304. Translate: 


Doro-thea, 


-thy, Theo-dore; 


am ; 


1. mdvra yap tdde rerX€ocovct Geol "Odvdpria Sapar’ 


wy < 2 i 2 i 
eyovTes, ws éya aol éFepew. 
4 


2. kal mote tps técca bap 


ayrd Ea Axirreds elveca tha UBpios "Ayay€euvovos ’Atpel- 


bao. 
"AOnvain Te yAavewrTid., 


3. “Aysrreds loyeras, relOeras 8é Gequy “Hp revewréve 
4. ypy dori "AyirAARa, nal pdra 


tTep Gvunw@ Keyorwpevov, eros eptcacGar Oenw KardAm, ds ya 
p Cui x be ’ P 7 TLV, WS yap 


éoTiv Gpetvov. 
2 J 
émuretOerat. 
apyupénoe Eipdwv peyadov. 
dap és Kovadedy. 
vains. 
dopara Ards. 


305. Read and translate: 


5. Geol wan Exdvov AyiAXrHOS, obvera Tolow 
6. "Ayatol erygGov yeipas Bapelas él xom7s 
7. VAyirreds Ewoe peya Eidos 
8. "Ayatol xaxol jriOncayv piOoicw >A On- 
9. Ged yraveaomis “AOjvn éBeBHxev OdbrAvprdvde és 


Niad, 212-222 


bbe yap éEepéw, 7d b€ Kal TeTeNeopevov EoTat * 


kal troté Tou tTpls téoca TapécceTat ayrAaa Sapa 


bBptos eivena thabe* od 8 ltaoxeo, meiGeo F Hyiv.” 
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LESSON XLVI [306 


tiv © amrapeBopevos mpocepyn mddas wads ’AyirreUS* 215 - 
“ph wev opwitepdy ye, Ged, eros eipiocacba, 
kal para mep Oup@ Kexyoropevoy: Gs yap apewvor * 
¢ m2 oe 4 , > > a9 
OS KE Oeois emumetOnrar, para T éExdvoVv avTov. 
A kal én’ apyupeén Korn oxOe yeipa Bapeiav, 
a » 3 X = i if. 39) > f 
avy & és xovrcdv doe péya Eidos, odd’ aTiOnaev 220 
pvOm "AOnvains - 7 & OdrAvprdvde BeBHnev 
dapat’ és aiysdyoto Ads peta Saipovas &drXovs. 


306. 212. wat: also. This verse is intended to echo vs. 204. 

213. ror: 1004 or 999. — wapécoerar: 973, 1. 

214. fptv="AOnvain kal “Hpy: 996. Athena agrees with Achilles 
that Agamemnon is guilty of hybris, which is always punished by the 
gods. This judgment would thus represent the view of the poet and 
the more intelligent among his auditors. —toyeo: reflexive, 1067, 1. 

216. xpq (eori). — shutrepov is made emphatic by the following ye, 
whereby Achilles contrasts his attitude of respectful obedience toward 
the goddesses with that of stubborn defiance toward Agamemnon, 
whom he no longer intends to obey. Thus similarly Agamemnon gives 
up Chryseis to the god, and so saves his face. This scene and promise 
motivate the decision of Achilles to remain before Troy instead of his 
carrying out his threat to return home (vs. 169 ff.). 

217. KexoAopevov : 1109, 6.— kal: even though. — dpevov (éorlv). 

218. Oects: 996.—-exAvov atrot: 984, 1082. To obey the heavenly 
gods was not only the part of wisdom but of prudence as well; since 
any other course was supposed to invite destruction. “If thou turn to 
Jehovah thy god, and shalt be obedient to his voice; he will not forsake 
thee, neither destroy thee.” “As the nations which Jehovah destroyeth 
before thy face, so shall ye perish; because ye would not be obedient 
unto the voice of Jehovah thy God.” “Now we know that God heareth 
not sinners: but if a man reverence his God, and doeth his will, him he 
heareth.” “Te will fulfill the desire of them that fear him: he will 
also hear their cry, and save them.” “Jehovah is far from the wicked: 
but he heareth the prayer of the righteous.” 

219. q: he spoke. Observe the repetition of ¢ sounds in this verse. 
— axe = évyebe [exw]. 

220. 0d8 aalOqoev: litotes; compare “not at all bad.” 

221. pidw: 996. 

222, Athena’s departure is taken without ceremony, and is as sudden 
as her arrival. There is a confusion of conceptions, here as elsewhere, 
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regarding Olympus and heaven. Athena comes from heaven, but 
returns to Olympus among the other divinities. In the same way it 
would be hard to visualize the descent of Apollo (vs. 44 ff.) from the 
peaks of Olympus to the Trojan plain, which was many miles away, 
across the sea. See the note on vs. 592, 450. 


307. Translate : 


1. I shall declare the will of the gods to you, and this 
also («aé) shall be accomplished. 2. At some time you 
shall have twice as many splendid gifts on account of this 
arrogance of Agamemnon, if you will restrain yourself and 
obey us. 8. We must obey the gods, even though (we be) 
greatly enraged in our hearts ; for it is better thus. 4. The 
gods give especial heed to (the prayer of) those who obey 
them. 5. Upon their silver hilts they hold their heavy 
hands, and thus disobey the commands of the two goddesses. 
6. When Athena departs to Olympus, among the other 
divinities, we shall thrust our mighty swords into their 
scabbards. _ 


LESSON XLVII 


THE MIDDLE AND PASSIVE OF -pt VERBS 
Iniap, 223-232 
308. Take a thorough review of all the -ye verbs, both 
regular and irregular, active, middle, and passive, all voices, 
modes, and tenses, 924, 949-968. 
309. Optional : 


310. VOCABULARY 
avrios, 7, ov in opposition, oppos- Aados, ov, 6, # deer, stag, hind. 

ing, facing, meeting, to meet. é€-airis again, anew, then. 
apiorets, jos, 6 chief, leader. Oaphooe (Owpyx-), PophEopar, dpnga, 
a&raprypés, 7, dv harsh, bitter. @wpx6yv arm, don the breast- 
Sypo-Bépos, y, ov devouring the plate. 

(goods of the) people. «hp, xnpds, 7 death, fate. 
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KpaSly (KapSln, 597-598), ns, 4 
heart. 

ASxos, ov, 6 ambush, ambuscade. 

AwPd-opar*, AwPhoropar*, MoPyod- 
phy, insult, revile, act arrogantly, 
outrage, ruin, wrong. 

otvo-Bapfs, és drunken, wInn-heavy, 
sot. 


[311-312 


ov-riSaves, 7, dy worthless, of no- 
account, cowardly, feeble. 

*thawo (Tro, TAy-, TAAG-), TAAoopaL, 
trdnv (érddacea), térAyxa have 
the heart, have courage, endure, 
dare, suffer. 

terares, 7, ov (superl. of torepos, 7, 


ov) latest, last, uppermost, hind- 


Sppa, aros, TO eye; plur., face. most. 


Derivatives: anti-dote, -pathy, -podes, anti- in compounds, 
as anti-American; aristo-cracy; dem-agogue, demo-cracy, 
epi-demic ; thorax ; cardi(ac-al), -algia, peri-cardium. 


311. Translate: 


2. mpoceevrrav 
3. "Ayapéeuveov otK eat 


1. érea mrepderr’ "Ayirjos ev ataprnpd. 
"Atpetdny ’Ayirrevs nye yorouo. 
oivoBapys, ovd eye Supata xvvos xpadiny & eéradovo, GAN 
etry Oipo GopnyPhvar dua AAG és mdrepor, lévar 8 &s Adyov 
76 6 elderat elvat Kip Arrow 
5. % Tord Awidy éotiv drroaipéecOat Sdpa TavT@V 
6. "Ayapéuver éott dypoBdpos 
Baotreds, eel avdoce ovtidavolow avOpmroiow: 7 yap av viv 


ov apiotnecow Ayaav. A. 

avipaow, 
as y. 2 4 4 

of Twes eltrwow avTiov oer, 


totata AwBHoaTo, Tay’ av Sé Ovpdv drA€coaito. 


312. Read and translate : 


Thiap, 223-232 
TInreldns & eEairis araprnpois éréecow 
’"Atpeidny rpocéeurre, nal ob Tw Afrye yOAoLO * 


“‘olvoBapes, Kuvds dppar Exar, cpadinv § érddoro, 


225 


oUTe ToT és méAEHOY dua Aa@ OapnyOjvat 
” / 2 Fs x > f . > ~ 
ovTe Adyovd iévas civ apiaTHecow ’Ayaev 


térAnKas Ouu@: 76 bé Tor Knp eSerat civar. 


’ a 
f TOAD Adioy eoTt KATA OTPATOV eUpry > AyaLov 


dap’ drroaipeicBat, ds Tes her avtiov dn * 230 


SnpoBdpos Bacireds, érrel odtidavoiow avdoces* 
H yap dv, ’Atpeidn, viv votata AwRycaw. 
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313-314] HOMERIC GREEK 


313. 223. éréeow: 1005. The situation reverts to a word-duel 
once more between the two leading characters, and Achilles outdoes 
himself in his abusive language. 

224. xéAor0: 987. 

225. Addo: a type of timid cowardice, as was the dog of shameless- 
ness. Without regard to truth or reason, Achilles heaps upon Aga- 
memnon all that which seems most disgraceful. Needless to say, this 
description is highly misleading. Agamemnon was not a drunken sot, 
nor did his face resemble that of a dog, nor did he lack manly courage 
in battle. — kuvds éppar’ is merely a repetition of kuv@ra (vs. 159). 

226. Aad@: 1007. 

227. Adgxov8'(e): 788, 4. 

228. pH: 1009, ie. “you great big scoundrelly coward.” — a&Berat 
[red-, fovd-, prd-, 966) middle: seem, appear, resemble. 

229-230 with bitter irony, and scornful contempt. 

230. daoatpeioOar = dzroaipéecOa: 584-585. — Bap’ (dvdpds). 

231. SypoBspos Pacrrets : 978, 3.—odriBavotorw: 997, 1001; perhaps 
a pun, i.e. they were not worthy the name of Dunauns. 

232. terara: 780-781, 784. 

Beginning with vs. 224, Achilles now feels free to answer Agamem- 
non; and so he pours out his wrath, makes a prophecy of the future, 
aud sits down, while Agamemnon rémaius silent, possibly because “he is 
speechless from rage. Achilles employs uo word of honor in his address 
this time, but lays to with the most abusive epithets at his command. 
In his anger, he is guilty of untruthful exaggeration in charging 
Agamemnon with drunkenness, shamelessness, and cowardice. As a 
matter of fact, Agamemnon was brave as a lion. 


314. Translate: 


1. All the well-greaved Aghaeans addressed the gods 
with bitter words, nor ceased they ever from their hot 
wrath. 2. The drunken Agamemnon has the face of a 
dog and the heart of a deer, nor did he ever dare in his 
soul to arm himself with the breastplate together with his 
people for war, nor to go into ambush with the leaders of 
the Achaeans; for this seemed to be death to his soul. 
3. He thinks it much better throughout the broad camp of 
the Achaeans to take away the prizes of honor of all who 
dare to speak against him. 4. This king is a devourer of 
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[315-317 


the goods of the people and he rules over worthless men. 
5. The son of Atreus has now insulted for the last time, for 


he has lost his soul. — 


LESSON XLVIII 


REVIEW OF NOUNS 
Iutap, 238-239 


315. 1) Review all three declensions of nouns, mem- 
orizing thoroughly the meaning and forms of each word 
given in the paradigms, and review the rules for the inflec- 
tion and gender of nouns, 626-716. 


816. Optional : 


317. 


ava-Onréa, avabydrjow, avelqAnoat 
sprout, bloom (forth), (anew), 
bud (again). 

Stkac-1ddos, ov, 6 judge, arbiter. 

Outs, weTos, 7 custom, law, decree, 
justice, oracle, rule. 

Xela (Aeut-, Aoit-, Ait-), Achbo, 
edutroy, edet- 
oonv* LEAVE, forsake, abandon, 
desert. : 

érw* (AeT-, Nar-), Adibo, EAea, AE 
Aappar*, €Xdarnv* strip, peel, scale, 
hull. 

val yea, yes, verily. 

é{os, ov, 6 branch, shoot, limb. 

Spos (obpos, 571), eos, TO mountain. 

Spxos, ov, 6 oath, that by which 
one swears (as witness). 

mahdun, 7s, % PALM, hand, fist. 


AAMorrra, AdAetppat, 


“VOCABULARY 


wept adv., and prep. with gen, dat, 
and ace., around, about, concern- 
ing, for, exceedingly, over, above, 
more than, superior; adv., around, 
about, beyond, over, exceedingly ; 
with gen., around, about, concern- 
ing, beyond; wit dat., around, 
about, concerning, for; with acc., 

‘around, about, concerning. 

Toph, 7s, 7% cut(ting), stump. 

dros, od, 6 bark, peel, rind, sheil. 

dopé-w, optow™*, ibépyoa, bear, 
carry, bring. 

tddAov, ov, Td leaf, FOLIAGH. 

di-w, dtow, tpioa (epiv), médica 
bear; produce, bring forth, cause 
to grow. 

Xadkés, 03, 6 bronze, implement of 
bronze (axe, spear, etc.). 


Derivatives: peri-anth, -cardium, -carp, -cranium, -meter, 
-od, -phery, -phrasis ; phos-phorus ; phys-ic(al), -i-o-gnomy, 


-i-o-logy. 
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318-320} HOMERIC GREEK 


318. Translate: 


1. *Ayirrcds eEeirey araptnpd erea toicw "Ayauoicr Kal 


Bpocev Spxov péyav. 2. val wa téde oxhwtpov Spvipi, TO ToL 
péyas bpkos €ccetar. 3. Tbe oKArTpoV ov Tote HUcer PUAA 


kal Slavs, ovS avabnrANcE, Tept ydp pa é PiAAGa Te Kal Provdy 
eAdpapev yarAK@. 4. TO oxAatpov ’AytdHos A€AoLTrE Tomy ev 
dpecowv. 5. viv & ad vies Ayatar, Sixac7dXot, of eipvatat 
Oéurotas mpds Ads, fopéovar 76 oxirtpov ev Taddmyowy. 


319. Read and translate : 
Tliad, 283-289 
GAN’ ex tot épéw nat eri péyav Spxov duodpat* 
val wa T6d€ oKATTpOY* TO Mev ob TroTe HUA Kal dCous 
dvoe, érel 5 mpata touny ev dpecct A€douTrev, 235 
ov8 avabnrnce * epi yap pd é yadKos Edeyrev : 
pirra te kal protdy* viv abré pu vies "Ayarov 
év wrardpins popéovor dixacrenot, of te Oeucotas 
Tpos Atos eiptatat* 6 dé toe Beéyas Exoetat SpKos* 239 


‘B20. 233, &, éml: 1048-1049. — dpotpar = 6ud(o)opar = dpodpar 
[opvope]: 603, 584-585. 

234, pa 1é8e cx§mrpov: when a speaker wished to address the assem- 
bly, a herald placed a sceptre in his hands, as a sign that he “had the 
floor.” Eastern peoples swore a great deal by various objects, as “ by 
the life of the king,” “by the beard of the prophet,” “by my hope of 
heaven,” etc. Thus Shakespere’s characters swear by their beards. 
Achilles swears by the sceptre as a symbol of his royal power, with the 
implication that he hopes to lose it if he swears falsely. Slightly differ- 
ent is the implication when he swears by Apollo (vs. 86). See the note 
there, 197. The gods swore by the river Styx. The gist of this whole 
passage is “as surely as this sceptre shall never sprout forth leaves and 
branches again, so surely shall the Achaeans miss me, now that I shall 
withdraw from the war.” 

235. wpaéra: 780-781. : 

236. wept: 1048-1049. — yards: bronze was the common metal for 
implements, before the introduction of iron. Here “bronze” means 
some tool of bronze, as an axe. 
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236-287. &... ptdAda, browy: 1020, 1; 1021 and note. 

234-239, rd-pév o§ . . . elptara: forms a parenthesis, describing the 
sceptre. There is a return to the main idea in the following words, and 
this is taken up and completed in the next lesson, vss. 240-244. 

239. elptarar: 3d plur. = eipvyrai, 597-598. — 6: masculine, where the 
neuter would be expected. Jt takes the gender of the following predi- 
cate (dpxos), by what is known as “attraction.”— apis Avs: under 
the supervision of Zeus, or else the laws from (i.e. given by) Zeus. 
Most peoples have traditions of laws given them by their gods, as in the 
case of Numa and the early laws of Rome. “And Jehovah said unto 
Moses, Come up to me into the mount and be there, and I will give thee 
tables of stone, and a law, and commandments which I have written; 
that thou mayest teach them.” “These are the statutes and judgments 
and laws which Jehovah made between him and the children of Israel 
in Mount Sinai by the hand' of Moses.” The judges also received their 
authority from on high and were the Lord’s own anointed. 


321. Translate: 


1. We shall declare and also swear a great oath. 2. By 
this sceptre, ye shall not return safely home, but ye shall all 
perish here. 38. Our sceptres will never produce leaves and 
branches, nor will they sprout forth, since they have left their 
stumps in the mountains. 4. The sons of the Achaeans 
with bronze peeled the sceptres round about of their leaves 
and branches, and now the kings, dispensers of justice, who 
preserve the laws given to them by Zeus, bear them in their 
hands. 


LESSON XLIX 


REVIEW OF ADJECTIVES, REGULAR AND IRREGULAR 
Inrap, 240-244 , 


322. Review all the adjectives, both regular and irregular, 
learning thoroughly the meanings and forms of each as given 
in the paradigms, 717~734. 

323. Optional : 
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324-326] 


324. 
Gpicow (dpvx-), dptéw, jpvta gna, 
tear, bite, scratch. 
&v8po-évos, y, ov man-slaying, mur- 
derous. 


Sdva-por,  Suvforopar,  SeSovqnar*, 
SuvacOnvy be able, can, have 
“power, 


“Extop, opos, 6 UWector, son of Priam, 
and leader of the Trojans. 

év-$08. within, inside, at home. 

ebre, when, as. 

o¥8-els, odSe-pta, od8-€y no one, not 
any, none, nothing. 

aiato (met-, wr-, TTT), weréopat, 


HOMERIC GREEK 


VOCABULARY 


émecov, méxtn(k)a fall, drop, die, 
perish, sink. 

wo0h, 7s, 4 yearning, longing, re- 
gret. 

tt-w, ticw, triva, réripar honor, es- 
teem. 

tn6é (oral) adv., and prep. with gen., 
dat., and acc., under, beneath, by, 
at the hands of, by means of; 
adv., under, secretly, behind, be- 
neath, by, gradually; with gen., 
(from) under, by; with dat., 
(down) under ; with acc., (down) 
under, during, toward. 


Derivatives: dynam-ic, -ite, -o, dynasty; hector; hypo- 


tenuse, -thesis. 


325. Translate: 


1. 06% AxtrAAFos (979, 3) tera cbumavras vias "Ayacdr, 
Tore 8 "Avyapéuvoy ayvipevds ep ob Suvncetar ypaic pee AAG, 
> Xx \ »” , © >» ? ¢ Z 
ed7 dy ToAXol dvdpes OvijcKovres vr’ avdpodpdvoio “Exropos mt- 
2. apt&e dé Gipdv évdo8e ’Ayapéuvav ywdpevos ob- 
TO OKHITT POV 


TTWCLW. 
vexa, ovdev eticev “Aythia aptctoyv "Ayaov. 3. 
dori merappévov ypiceloicw Arovoww, ’Ayiaredrs dé 7d EBadre 
mott yain, Kero & aités. 4. “Extwp adrrordce roddovs 
"Ayasaey év pdyn, AxirdrHos ob wapedvtos (994). 


326. Read and translate: } 
Iliad, 240-244 
H mor AyirArHos 0b tEerau vias ’Ayacev 240 
ovpravtas: toTe & ob Tt dvvjcear ayvipeves ep 
ypaicpeiv, edT dv ToAnol bf’ “Extopos avdpopdvoro 
OvijoKovtes wintwoat: od & evdod Oupov apvEas 


4 


yadpevos, 67 apiotov "Ayatap ovder Eticas.” 


1 Review the preceding lesson for the connection of thought. 
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LESSON L [327-331 


827. 240. ’AxtAdfjos: 979, 3, spoken with a proud self-consciousness. 
— vias: 1019. The thought of this and the preceding lesson is “so 
surely as this sceptre will pever bear leaves and branches, so surely 
shall yearning for Achilles come upon every one of the sons of the 
Achaeans.” 

241. cipravras (emphatic by position) : modifies vias. — rt: 780-781. 
— axvipevos: 1109, 6, although vexed. 

242. xparopety = yparopéey 584-585 (Axaotow). ° 

243. apdites: cf. Eng. “ gnaw one’s heart, eat out one’s heart.” 

244, 67° (e): because, in that. — CAxthAHa) Aprrrov “Axatav. — odBév: 
adverbial, 781-782, 1014 not at all; lit. in respect to nothing, in no wise. 


328. Translate: 


1. A great yearning for the divine son of Peleus’ came 
upon all the sons of the Achaeans, and Agamemnon, son of 
Atreus, was not at all able to help them, though grieved in 
his soul, when many of the brave men fell at the hands of 
the man-slaying Hector, son of Priam. 2. Then did Aga- 
memnon gnaw his heart within, enraged that he in no wise 
did honor to Achilles, the bravest of the Achaeans. 


LESSON L 


REVIEW OF PRONOUNS 
In1ap, 245-249 
329. Learn the meanings and memorize all the forms of 


the pronouns as given in the paradigms 760-779. 
330. Optional : 


331. VOCABULARY 
&yopynThs, do, 6 orator. yAéooa, ys, 7 tongue, language, 
Gv-opot-w*, dvdpovra jump up, speech. 
spring up, start up. érépw0ev from the other side. 
ai84, fs, 7 Voice, speech, discourse,  8vemis, és SWEET-speaking, sweet- 
language, sound, cry. toned. 
yata, ys, 7 earth, land, country. qAos, ov, 6 nail, rivet, stud. 
yAvuxis, efa, v sweet. Avyds, eta, U shrill, clear-toned. 
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332-334] HOMERIC GREEK 


péAt, eros, 70 honey. TltAtos, », ov Pylian, of Pylus. 

pyvle, pnvice, éAvioa rage, fume,  péw (fev, per-, pu, pve = oper ete., 
be furious. 603-604), petoopar*, tppevoa*, ép- 

Néorwp, opos, 6 Nestor, one of the pinka*, éppiny run, flow, stream, 
Greek chieftains. pour. 

trelpw (mep-, Tap-), —, ereipa, mémrap- 


pat, erdpnyt pierce, stud, rivet. 


Derivatives: geo-graphy, -logy, -metry; glyc-erine, -ol; 
gloss-ary, poly-glot, epi-glottis; hetero-dox, -geneous; melli- 
fluous; rhetoric. 


332. Translate: 

i. Sios ’AyirAreds Kero yospevos, "Ayaueuvov & érépwbev 
éunve. 2. toto. 8 "Ayatoios Néotwp Auyds ayopnris Turiov 
avapovoev, 8. amd yrAdoons Néotopos avd eppeev yruKiov 
pértos (998). 4. 7d cxhrtpdv éorw TeTapuévoy xpvcelorow 
Hrovow, "Aytrreds 5€ 76 EBare rol yain, Eero 8 abrés 


333. Read and translate : 
Iliad, 245-249 


bs pdro nret&ns, mori 82 oxfrrtpov Bdde yaly 245 
xpucetows Hrovot TreTrappevon, Leto S avbtds ° 

"Atpeldns & érépwber eunvie. Toics Sé Néstap 

HdveTrns avdpovoe, Nuys TlvAlov ayopnrys, 

Tod Kal amd yAboons pédALTOS yAUKLoV péev avO7. 249 


334. 245. worl (with yay 1009): Achilles in his petulant anger and 
vexation acts dangerously like a spoiled child, or a peevish woman. 

246. HAos: 1008. Observe how in the moment of highest tension 
Homer goes quietly on, here introducing a description which vivifies the 
object for his hearers. This sceptre is studded with golden rivets. We 
need not feel compelled to infer therefrom that every sceptre mentioned 
by Homer as golden was merely studded with golden rivets, as the poet 
does not feel obliged to be strongly and carefully consistent, but always 
feels free to vary according to the necessity of the situation and the effect 
he wished to produce. Thus the gods are at times strictly anthropomor- 
phic, with very human limitations, at other times they are thought of as 
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ethereal, omnipotent, and eternal, corresponding closely to the varied 
conceptions of Jehovah in the Old Testament. — xptcelors HAovet memap- 
pévov: this addition by way of description in the moment of greatest 
suspense is characteristic of the objectivity of the poet’s art. He is so 
little touched personally by the content of what he relates, that he makes 
his way undisturbed through the strife of the kings without taking sides, 
and in the midst of the greatest excitement he still has an eye for details. 
He sees not only the wrath of the chieftains but also the golden heads 
of the nails, driven into the sceptre as a crude sort of ornament. It may 
be too that the poet wished to increase the 
tension by keeping his audience in suspense 
a moment longer, before telling them what 
happened next. 

247, Nestor was famed for his old age, 
and for giving long-winded advice, both in 
and out of season, in which he dealt with 
particular delight upon his own deeds of 
wonderful achievement in the “good old 
days.” He is the only one of the leaders 
who has the hardihood to interfere in the 
quarrel. 

248. avépovre= dvapovce: perhapsslightly : = , 
- undignified; but Nestor feels that he is the Your reapine a Papr- 
man for the occasion, and that no time is to rvs Rou 
be lost. He is in a hurry to show these Relief on a sarcophagus 
young upstarts how foolish and childish 
their actions are. The mention of his oratorical ability would indicate 
how highly prized oratory was among the ancient Greeks. 

249. rot: rel. pron., referring to Nestor. — (é)peew: the imperfect 
of customary or repeated ‘action. — pédtros: 993, honey was used by 
the ancients in the place of sugar, and was the sweetest thing known to 
the taste. Hence it was a favorite figure in comparisons where a high 
degree of sweetness was involved. “What is sweeter than honey? and 
what is stronger than a lion?” “The judgments of Jehovah are true 
and righteous altogether. More to be desired are they than. gold, yea 
than much fine gold: sweeter also than honey and the honeycomb.”’ 
“My son, eat thou honey, because it is good; and the honeycomb which 
is sweet to the taste.” “ How sweet are thy words to my taste! Yea, 
sweeter than honey to my mouth!” “Thy lips, O my bride, drop as 
the honeycomb: honey and milk are undér thy tongue.” “I have eaten 
my honeycomb with my honey.” 


‘183 





341] HOMERIC GREEK 


341. 250. +16: 998. The figure of Nestor has become proverbial for 
very old age. Reckoning a generation at about a third of a century, as 
did the ancient Greeks, he would be somewhere between seventy and a 
hundred years of age. This is an imaginative touch of the poet, to 
obtain a necessary character for a particular réle, and does not require a 
rational explanation. He had lived long and experienced much, and 
had no aversion to telling long stories of his earlier experiences, and to 
offering all sorts of good advice, which was rarely acted upon. He is 
one of the best drawn of Homer’s characters. Like old Polonius, he 
was wordy and futile. Since brevity was the soul of wit, he would be 
brief — with many words, and proffer his advice, in and out of season, 
usually to the irritation of all concerned. 

251. ép6iab’ = epOiaro, 3d plur., = épbtyro, 597-598. — ot of: the first 
of these is the rel. pron., nom. plur. masc., referring to dvOpwzer, vs. 250 ; 
the second is an enclitic (554, 760), as will be seen from the accent of 
the first, and is spelled ‘ror, as may be observed from the meter. Here 
it is the dative of accompaniment with dua. — rpadev (=Eérpadpyoar) Abe 
yévovro, hysicron proteron, i.e. the time represented by éyévovto comes 
before that of tpader, although tpddpev here precedes éyevoyvro. This 
is a permissible device, as it indicates priority of interest, instead of the 
usual one of time. Compare Shakespere’s “I was bred and born.” 
The main idea is contained in the first expression, while the second is 
added as an after-thought, for the sake of greater fullness and accuracy. 

252. tpirdrovoiv is masc., referrmg to the general idea of men, as 
implied in the word yeveai, vs. 250. 

254, "Axatiéa yaiav: 1019, z.c. “ our homes.” 

254 ff. “Tut, tut, my boys! : The very idea of you two fighting like 
this and causing all this trouble over a girl, like a couple of naughty 
schoolboys over marbles! She isn’t worth it. There are a million sur- 
plus girls.” 

255. yn@qoo.: 973, 2, optat. sing., ie. your quarrel would be a source 
of rejoicing to our enemies, since it would hinder the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

256. péya: 780-781, — Otpo: 1009. 

258. BovAyv, paxer§ar: acc. and infinitive of specification, 1014; the 
two prime characteristics essential to a successful leader, — Aavaédv:; 
gen., because of the idea of comparison contained in the adverb zepi 
taken with the verb éoré [eiyc}], meaning surpass, be superior, 988. 
Observe how judiciously the old man mingles praise with censure. 

259. eeto: 993; cf. Shak., Jul. Caes., “Love and be friends, as two 
such men should be; for I have seen more years, I’m sure, than ye.” 
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342. Translate: 


1. Two generations of mortal men, who were born and 
bred with him in the very sacred Pylus, have passed away, 
and he is now ruling among (those of) the third. 2. A 
great woe will come upon all the lands of the Achaeans, 
because Achilles and Agamemnon are contending. 3. Priam 
‘and the sons of Priam and all the other Trojans will greatly 
rejoice in their souls when they learn all these things about 
Achilles and Agamemnon contending, for they are better 
than the other Achaeans both in council and battle. 
4. They are much younger than Nestor, but they will not 
obey him. 


LESSON LIT 


REVIEW OF VERBS IN THE ACTIVE VOICE 
TuraD, 260-268 


343. 1) Review thoroughly all the active forms of Avo, 
and of all the -ss verbs, paying careful attention to the 


meaning of each form, 904-909, 924, 949-956. 
2) Make three copies of the tables of personal endings of 


verbs in the active, 819-825. 
844. Optional: 


3465. 


d-Odvaros, 7, ov deathless, immortal, 
imperishable. 

GBepitw (Oeprd-), with gen., 
slight, disregard, despise. 

Altyelins, do, 6 son of Aegeus. 

ayri-Oeos, y, ov godlike, equal to the 
gods. 

dpelov, ov (compar. of &ya0ds, 754, 1), 
better, mightier, braver. 

Aptas, avtos, 6 Dryas. 

éx-méyAws terribly, horribly, aw- 
fully, dreadfully, frightfully. 


984 


VOCABULARY 


*Ekdt0s, ov, 6 Exadius. 

émt-elxehos, 7, ov like, resembling. 

“ent-xOdvios, 4, ov earthly, of the 
earth, earth-born, upon the earth. 

Onorebs, Fos (cos, 572), 6 Theseus. 

Kawvets, fos (dos, 572), 6 Caeneus. 

kaptiaros (= Kpdrioros, 597-598), 
ny ov, superl. of Kaptepss, 4, dv, 
mightiest, strongest, bravest, 
most excellent. 

olos, 7, ov such (as), of what sort, 
what, 
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Sptré-o, 6ptdjow*, dptdyoa associate  TloAv-pypos, ov, 6 Polyphemus. 


with, collect. rotos, 4, ov Such (as), of the sort 
dpéo-Kwos, y, ov living in mountain that, of the kind that. 

dens, lying in mountain lairs. dip, dypds, 6, 7 wild animal, (sav- 
Tlept-8oos, ov, 6 Pirithous. age) beast. 
awowphy, zevos, 6 shepherd, guardian, 

protector. ral 


Derivatives: homil-y, -etics ; ferocious, fierce, 


346. Translate : 

1. Néotwp opirnoey avépacw dpetoow ’Ayapémvovos ’Aytd- 
Ads Te, of S ov mote Tov HOEpifov. 2. ov TiS Tw Eide TOloUS 
avépas, ovdé idnrar, olov Tlepi@ocv te Aptavra te mropéva 
Aady. 3. Keivor dipes Foav Kdptictoe mavtwy dynpdv dpe- 

/ 2 > v ¢ 2 f ’ -. r 2 
oxGov, ar’ olde Howes éTpadynoav KaptioTo. Trdviwy émiyGo- 
viov avdpav, éudyovto 8 dypoly Kai amadrecoay Tors éx- 

pav, €udyov np at vs éx 


TaYAwS. 


347. Read and translate : 
Iliad, 260-268 
Mv a 2 > A 2 f 27 ¢ Cad 
non yap ToT eyo Kal apeioow Hé Tep buiy 260 
? 5 - ec / . \ v ff 3 cs * 3 0 / 
avépdow wpirnoa, Kal ov mrord p’ of y &OépiCov. 
> f 7 18 > f 2 O\ 16 
ov yap mw Toious lov avépas ovdé VOwpas, 
oiov Tepi@ody te Aptarta te Tomeéva Aa@y 
Kaweéa 7 ’BEdé&ov te cal davr(Ocov Tortdnpov 
[Onoda 7 Aivet’dnv, émietxehov dBavatocw). 265 
Kaptioto. 67 Keivor eriyoviwy tpadev dvdpav* 
Kdptioto. pev Evav Kal KapTicToW éuayovTo, 
dnpolv dpecn@otot, kz) exTrdyA@s atdreccay, 


848. 260. Kal: even. — dpeloow : 1007, an argument, “ a fortiore,” Ze. 
if better men than Agamemnon aud Achilles had taken his advice, so 
much the more should they. — spiv: some would substitute iv for this, 
thus saving Nestor’s politeness, but at the cost of his point. His whole 
argument depends upon his assertion that better men even than they 
had taken his advice. Nestor-is a “has-been,” what Horace would call 
a “laudator temporis acti,” one who looks back with longing to the 
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good old days when he was a boy. “Respect my age.” Length of 
years in the eyes of Nestor was reason enough why every one should 
heed his words. 

Both Achilles and Agamernnon look at the matter from their own 
personal standpoint, and it is good art to introduce a character like 
Nestor, who can consider the affair from the point of view of an inno- 
cent bystander, and thus give us a better insight into the situation. 

262. t8epar: the subjunctive middle, with the idea of yearning for 
something past and gone. ; 

263. “Shepherd of his people” was a common figure of speech to 
indicate the ancient king. “Therefore will I save my flock, and they 





“ TusspuMm ” 


An Athenian temple built about 440 3.0, 


shall no more be a prey. And J shall set up one shepherd over them, 
even my Shepherd David; he shall feed them, and he shall be their 
shepherd.” ‘ 

265, &avarouriv: 1003.— Brackets enclose lines supposed to be spurious. 

268. dypoly dperxdoior (in apposition with xapricrois of the preceding 
verse) doubtless refers to the centaurs, creatures with the bodies of 
horses and the heads and shoulders of men. In later times the Greeks 
were fond of representing their enemies as centaurs, and it is character- 
istic of human psychology of all ages to term one’s enemies “ brutes,” 
“savage beasts,” and such choice epithets. 

This passage refers to the famous battle of the Lapiths and Centaurs, 
so well known in Greek legend, and a favorite subject for Greek art. 
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349. ‘Translate : 

1. Nestor associated with better men than the chiefs of 
the Achaeans, and no one ever despised him and his good 
plans. 2. We never saw such men, nor may we see them, 
for they are alt dead (have died). 3. Those were the 
mightiest of mortal men upon the earth, and they fought 
with the wild beasts living in mountain dens, and they 
utterly destroyed them. 


LESSON LITI 
REVIEW OF THE VERB IN THE MIDDLE VOICE 
Inrap, 269-289 


350. 1) Review thoroughly all the middle forms of Avo 
and of the -uz verbs, paying careful attention to the meaning 


of each form, 910-915, 957-962. 
2) Make three copies of the tables of the personal endings 
of verbs in the middle voice, 821, and read 826-829. 


$51. Optional : 


352. 


év7i-Binv with opposing might, an- 
tagonistically. 

amos, y, ov (cf. aad) far, distant. 

Bpords, ov, 6 mortal, man. 

yelvopar (yev-), —, éyervapnv beget, 
bear, produce, be born. 

tho (vepa-), ddow, daca, eldka*, ela- 
pa, elaOnv* allow, permit, leave. 

%pxos, cos, Td hedge, fence, defence, 
bulwark, barrier. 

KdS0s, cos, td glory, honor, re 
nown. 

ped-l-ype (on-, oe = 4, &, 603-604), 
peOAra, pebiKa (pebenna), pebeixa*, 


VOCABULARY 


peletpar*, pebelOnv let go, give up, 
forego, dismiss. 

peb-opiiéw, peOoptdyoa associate 
with, consort with. 

pelpopar (opep-, cHop-, THaAp-), Epopa, 
divide, (receive as) share, receive 
as lot; eipapras, it is fated. 

pire and not, neither, nor; pare 
.. . pre neither ... nor. 

BATHP, KyTEpos (ByTPSs), 7 mother, 
dam. 

potpa, ys, 7 lot, portion, fate, suit- 
ability. 


médo (aeh-, wA-), Eredov, éwedspny; 
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2d aor. eke, rdcro; turn, move; ceonpacrpar*, éonpdvOny* order, 
mid. be, become. _ point out, command. 
onpatva (enpay-), onpavéw, Zojpnva,  tyddbe(v) far, from afar. 


Derivatives : gen-, 388 ; metro-polis, -nymic, matri- (621), 
arch(al) ; sema-phore, semasi-ology, seman-tics, semato-logy ; 


tele-, 113. 


353. Translate : 


1. Néotwp S& peOwpireey toicw dvbdpdow, aitol yap tov 
éxarécavto x I1vdov, é& amins yalns. 2. Neéotwp 8é(ear’ 
avrovJéuayeto pnpoty. 3. mavtwv tév ot viv Bpotoé elow éri- 
XOdin01, ob tus paydouto Ketvorct pypol Kaxoiciv, 4. Keivor 
& advdpes Evvéneav Bovrdwv Neéotopos nal éreieto ply. 
5. Gpewov éotw melOecOat, adr otk Ampeey Ayapéeuvovr 
Fvdave Oip@, GAN ayabds rrép eov adeire rHv xovpny "AyiAdha, 
ov eldce tov eyew TH, ws vies "Axara ocay TH of yépas 
mpata. 6. "Axirrgeds & HBr eplley Bacihhe av7.Binv. 
T. o8 moté tis dAdXoS oKnTTODYos Bacthets, @ Zedrs Sexe 
KDO0S, Eupope TiAS Opoins Tin ’AyapLeuvovos. 


354. Read and translate : 
Tliad, 269-289 


Kal pev Toto éym peOopircov éx TIvrou érder, 
50 > > f - i X\ > f 

Tnrdbev €& arrins yaitns * Kadéocavto yap avtot: 270 

Kal payopny Kat ew avrov éya* Keivotot 8 av ov tis 

Tov, ob viv BpoTol ciow émryOorot, payéoLTo. 

wal pév prev Bovadwy Fivtev welOovto Te pvOe. 





axra 1ibecbe Kal types, érrel reiBecOa naa 
 pnte od TOVs aryabds Tep éov emcouipe Kovpnpy, /- 275 

GAN ea, OS of TpdTa ddcav ryépas vies "Axatdy * 

pnte ov, Treibn, 06%’ épifeuevar Bacirje 

avttBinv, érel ov roP opoins Eupope Tihs 

aKnTTovxyos Bactrevs, @ Te Zevs Kddos ESwxev. 

ei 8€ od Kaptepds éoor, Jed 5 ce yelvato pryrnp, 280 
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AAW’ B5e déptepds éotev, evel TrEdvETTLY aVvaToEL. 
’Artpeidy, od Sé wade Tedv wdvos: adrap eyo ye 
Alocou’ AytrArHt peOuev yorov, ds weya waow 
épxos "Ayatoiow méAegTat ToAEuoLo KaKoio,”? s- 
Prov 8 kali Sbnacios mporehy Kpeiov ’Ayaucurov* § 285 
“Yat difradrd Wye mdvra,*yépov; Kata poipay eevres 
aAn 88 “‘winp eOéret Tept TavT@V Eupevat CANOY, 
mavrov pev kparée Ore, ravrecot 8 dvdoce, 
Tact S€ onpaiveyv, & Tw od mrelcecOa dio. 


355. 269. retew: 1006-1007, with such men as these, referring to 
the Lapithae. —éyé is emphatic (761), said with a proud self-conscious- 
ness, and the effect is further heightened by the use of the middle 
xaAdéoayro in the next verse. — avrol : “ they themselves, and no less person- 
ages, great as they were, called me, even though I lived far away; for 
they were willing to go to extra trouble to obtain the services of such a 
good warrior, passing over many brave men who lived between.” 

270. nadéravto: observe the force of the middle, “for their own 
sake,” which denotes the special interest of the subject in the action, 
1068, 1067, 3. 

271. war tp airév: by myself alone. 

.272. Observe the repetition of the éydé.— payéoire: 1105. — of viv 
Bporol eiow: it is characteristic of tradition in less advanced stages of 
civilization to feel sure that the world is growing worse, that men have 
degenerated from a garden-of-Eden stage, when all the world was bright 
and happy, when no man did wrong, sickness and sin and sorrows were 
not, and the race of men was much better physically as well as morally 
than succeeding generations. Since that time the world has continued 
to decline till it has reached its present deplorable state. Such ideas 
flourish actively in an uncritical and credulous age, when men are per- 
fectly willing to believe of a former period that “there were giants in 
the earth in those days; the same became mighty men, which’ were of 
old. men of renown.” Thus Homer feels convinced that the warriors 
whose doughty deeds he sings were far superior to the race of mortals of 
his own time. For example, he says “ with his hand the son of Tydeus 
seized a stone, a mighty weight, which not even two men could carry, 
such as mortals now are, but even alone he waved it easily.” And again 
of Nestor’s cup he says “another man with great effort could have moved 
it from the table when it was full, but Nestor, though an old man, raised 
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it with ease.” And again: “Hector snatched up a stone and lifted it, 
which not even two of the best men of the people, such as men now are, 
could pry from the ground upon a wagon with crowbars, but he easily 
brandished it alone.” Furthermore, Nomer’s characters, and those of 
epic in genera], are divine, or greater than ordinary mortals. 

273, Povdéov = Bovddwy, 984. — piOw: 996. — Eovey [Euvinpe], imper- 
fect, 3d plural. 

274. wal: also. — éwel welOerOar Gpervoy (erry). 

275. rév8’, kovpnv: 1020, 1. — édv: 1109, 6. 

276. %% = dae (584-585) “AXUAARa exe Kovpyy. 

275-277. Observe how impartial and undiscriminating Nestor is, in 
using exactly the same expression of prohibition in addressing the two 
contestants (unre od... pyre ov). The first of these refers of course to 
Agamemnon, the second to Achilles, 

278. a&vrBinv is emphatic by position. — ripqs: 982. 

278-279. Never has (any other) sceptre-bearing king obtained honor equal 
(to that of Agamemnon). That is, according to the Homeric tradition, 
as placed in the mouth of Nestor, Agamemnon was the mightiest ruler 
of his time; therefore Achilles should yield precedence to him. Nestor 
emphasizes the divine right of kings, who have obtained their authority 
by grace of god, and as such are his representatives on earth. To op- 
pose one would be blasphemous; for they are the Lord’s own anointed. 
“ And it came to pass afterward that David’s heart smote him because 
he had cut off Saul’s skirt. And he said unto his men, The Lord forbid 
that I should do this thing unto my master, the Lord’s anointed, to 
stretch forth my hand against him, seeing that he is the anointed of the 
Lord.” “David and Abishai came to the people by night; and behold, 
Saul lay sleeping within the trench, and his spear stuck in the ground 
at his bolster. Then said Abishai unto David, God hath delivered thine 
enemy into thine hand this day: now therefore, let me smite him, I pray 
thee, with the spear, even to the earth at once, and I will not smite him 
a second time. And David said unto Abishai, Destroy him not; for 
who can stretch forth his hand against the Lord’s anointed, and be 
guiltless?” 

280. et: concessive, even if. 

281. wredveroiv: dat., with a verb of ruling. — 68¢: Agamemnon, of 
course. 

282. “Nay, it is J, even Nestor, who entreat thee.” Nestor makes a 
: strong personal appeal to the king. The emphatic éy# (761) is further 
stressed by being placed at the end of the verse, and by being followed 


by ye. 
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283. Nécrop Mecerat Ayapénvova pelenevar xddov “Axcddge (997). 

284. ’Axatotery: 997, 099. — woh¢uoro: 979, 8. Nestor employs a fig- 
urative expression in speaking of Achilles, of a type common to many 
languages; thus in the psalmist: “Jehovah is my defence; and my god 
is the rock of my refuge.” 

286. Kard potpay : fittingly. 

287. 58 Gvap is said by Agamemnon with supreme contempt, as he 
does not even deign to mention the hated name of his opponent: “this 
fellow.” 

Agamemnon apparently agrees with Nestor’s contention, but will ad- 
mit no fault of his own, throwing all the blame on Achilles. He insists 
further that his overlordship be formally recognized by the rebellious 
spirit of Achilles (see vss. 54, 59 ff., etc.), but Achilles refuses. Agamem- 
non is not altogether without justice on his side, as Achilles has done 
much to call his authority in question and has set a bad precedent in 
case there should be difficulty in the future. 

287. wavrav: 988. 

288. wavrav: 985. — wavrecot: 1001. 

289. &: 1014.— rw (a): 971, perhaps refers to Agamemnon. If so, 
it is superlatively ironical and sarcastic. If it merely means “many a 
one,” as often, it still has a considerable amount of the ironical element 
in it. : 

356. Note: If further practice in the translation of prose, either Greek- 
English or English-Greek, is desired, the instructor may make out as much 
of this as he wishes for his purposes. Most will find the foregoing more than 
adequate Sor the work of the first. year. 


LESSON LIV 


REVIEW OF THE VERB IN THE PASSIVE VOICE 
Inrap, 290-303 


357. 1) Review thoroughly all the passive forms of Ava, 
paying special attention. to the meaning of each form, 916- 
921. 

2) Make three copies of the tables of personal endings of * 
verbs, 821. 

358. Optional : 
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359. 


é&-kwv, ovga, oy unwilling. 

aly (=ale() always, EVER, for- 
ever. 

ala, aros, 76 blood, gore. 

ala quickly, immediately. 

&v-orpéw (aipe-, EX-) dvaipiow, avée- 
Aov (dvetAov 584-585), avefpnxa*, 
dvypynpar*, ayvypeénv* take (up), 
seize. 

Sethés, 7, dv cowardly, cringing, 
miserable, pitiable. 

Sdpv, Sovpds (Sotparos), Td spear, 
beam, timber. 

et (tnterj.) up! come! go to! 

ému-réddw (TeA-, TAA-) ewéraidta, Em- 
rérahpo. command, accomplish. 


[359-360 


VOCABULARY 


épwé-w, Eputjow, jpdnoca flow, dash, 
spurt. . 

keAatvés, 4, dv black, dark, dusky. 

phy (cf. pév, pa) truly, indeed, to 
be sure. 

SvetSos, eos, 76 abuse, reviling, in- 
sult. 

Tepd-w, mepyow, émeipyoa* (érerpy- 
canny), memeipyka*, eme(pnpar, 
érrevpfOnv try, attempt. 

trpo-rl-Onpr (On-, Bc-) mpoOhow, mpoé 
Onxa add, grant (in addition). 

br-elk-w, toelEw* (Sirelopar), treéa 
yield, submit, WEAKEN. 

toro-BAnSqv interrupting, breaking 
in. 


Derivatives: hemat-ic, -in, -ite, -o-logy, hemo-rrhage, an- 
aem-ic, -ia; em-pir-ic-al, pir-ate, -acy; pro-thet-ic. 


360. Read and translate : 


Iliad, 290-808 


? es > ‘ zO, e Se, rN a4 
ef 5é pv alypntny eBecav Geol aiév édvtes, 


290 


, fief t ? K / ” 
Tovvea of mpobdovory dveldea pvOnoac Oat ; 
tov & ap’ iToBAnony jueiBero dios ’AyirAXEIs - 
“7 ydp kev Seros Te Kab ovTLOaves KaXEOluNY, 
2 ‘\ ~ a we © fi oe Ww 
ei 6) col wav Epyov tretEopat, Otte Kev elrryS* 


Grrotow On TavT émiTérAReo, wr) yap ewol ye 
ou ap eye y &tt cot reicecOar déa. | 


[onjpaty’- 


295 


GAO S€ ToL fp, av © évt peat Ba nheo onow 


xspot pev ov ToL ey@ ye payne pa AVE 





ovTe col ovTe TH GARQ®, errel pw aherAcoOE rye SdvTEs - 


n > of bg a \ \ ra 
tav 0 aGAXov, & wot ott Gon apa vy) peralvn, 


3800 


n“ > mv vi > ‘\ af > n 
TOV OUK av TL P€pols GvEedwv AE€KOVTOS EpElo, 


> > ‘ t ¥ iA 
ei © aye phy welpnoat, tva yvowou kal ode. 


ainpd tot alua Kedaivov épwnce trept Sovpi. 


yo? 


303 
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361. 290. aixpnrqv: an intentional weakening of Nestor’s words 
in vs. 284. 

290-291. A rhetorical question. — Werav, rpobéovew: a pun. 

292. sroBrAHSnv: the argument is beginning to get warm when Achil- 
les cannot wait for his opponent to finish before he begins his reply. 

295. thor ye: as emphatic as possible. 

294. wav tpyov: 1013-1014. 

296. cor: 996. This verse is a sneering parody of vs. 289; some 
scholars consider it spurious. —éte: is ironical], as usual. 

298. yepol: 1005. — ror: 760. 

299. rw [ris, ti 769]: Achilles is having a hard struggle with his 
pride. He is afraid that some one will call him a coward if he yields to 
Agamemnon’s demand that he recognize his authority, and so he finally 
decides that he would rather give up the girl, even though he does love 
her (see note to vs. 348) than yield to Agamemnon’s wishes. He has 
now come to the point of open rebellion against the king, and flatly 
refuses to take any further orders from him or to recognize his au- 
thority, as Agamemnon had insisted. 

elvexa, kotpys is said with supreme contempt. “J would not fight with 
my hands on account of a girl.” Achilles attempts to conceal his real 
feelings, as he sees that he has no way of successfully opposing the king 
and his forces. Before closing, however, he makes it quite plain that he 
holds all the Greeks responsible for the wrong done him, because they 
have not the courage to oppose Agamemnon’s arrogance, and thus through 
him they are taking back the prize they once gave. 

300.° por: 999. — frre: 973, 1. 

301. rév resumes the ray &AAwv of vs. 800, with added emphasis. — 
Géxovros eueto: 1111. 

302. aeipnoot is issued in the form of a challenge: “just try it!” 
“T dare you to try it.” In placing a higher value on his other possessions 
than on his prize, Achilles seems to have suffered an unexpected change 
of heart, and whether it is a case of “sour grapes” or not, he seems sud- 
denly to have become converted to the idea that after all “a woman 
is only a woman, but a good cigar is a smoke.” 

303. Soupi (é).0). 

297-303. These words of Achilles come pretty close to the ridiculons, 
and doubtless provoked loud hoots and jeers from Agamemnon’s parti- 
sans. The whole quarrel had been about the girl; and Achilles by this 
statement throws his cause completely overboard and brings up another 
subject having nothing to do with the question. Agamemnon had never 
remotely intimated that he was considering anything of this kind. 
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LESSON LV 
REVIEW OF THE IRREGULAR VERBS OF THE -it 
CONJUGATION 


Turap, 304-314 


362. Review thoroughly all the irregular -w verbs, and all 
other verb-forms not taken in the review of the last three: 


lessons, 964-969, 922-948. 
863. Optional: 


364. 


avrt-Bios, 7, oy opposing, hostile. 

avéy-a, avaofwo, veka, Avaya (for 
qwoya?) command, order, bid. 

aro-Atpalvopar  (ATpav-), purify 
(oneself), clean(se). 

éelkoon (eXkoor) twenty. 

éten, [tros] equal, equivalent, sym- 
metrical, well-balanced. 

éru-mdéo (aev-, awhep-, wAv-), ém- 
trevoopat, erérhevora*, émirémhev- 
ka*, érurémdevopa*, sail (upon, 
over), navigate. 

Kéd\ev8os, ov, 7) (plur. Kdevea, wy, TA) 
toad, way, path, journey, route. 


VOCABULARY 


kptve (Kpwv-, kpt-), Kptvéw, Explva, Ké 
Kpika**, kéxpinar, ékpl(vjOnv pick 
out, select, choose, discern, de- 
cide, judge. 

dopa, aros, TO offscouring, filth. 

Mevoitiddns, ao, 6 son of Menoetius, 
Patroclus. 

Trodb-unres, tos Wily, rich in counsel. 

Tmpo-epbu (Fepv-, Fpv-), mpoepta, mpo- 
elpvr(c)a, mpoeipu(c)pa. draw 
forward, drag forward, launch. 

typés, 7, ov wet, moist, damp, 
watery. : 


Derivatives: cris-is, crit-ic(al, -ism, -ise), -ique, -erion, 
hyper-crit-ical; hygro-meter, -scope. 


365. Read and translate : 


Iliad, 804-814 


Os TH y av7tBioot paynoapéva éréecow 
avoTnTny, Avcav 8 ayophy Tapa vyvelv ’Ayaav. 305 
TI nretns wey emi xrrolas cal vias éicas 
jue ctv Te Mevortiady Kal ois érdporow, 
*"Atpelins & dpa via Oonv Gade Tpo€gpvacer, 
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és & épéras Expivev) éeixoorw, és 8 éxatéuBnv 
Bijoe Oca, ava 8¢ Xpvonida xaddtTdpyov 310 
eloev dywv: év 8 apyds €Bn mortuntis ’Odvacers. 
e y v > > f > i ¢ x f 
of pev Erect avadvres érémeov typa xédevba, 
raovs & ’Atpeldns arrodupaiverOat dvwryev. 
oi & amedupaivoyto xat eis Gra AvpaT’ EBadrror, 314 


366. 304. eréecow: 1005. 

805. averhtny = dvecryrnv. Evidently during the last remarks made, 
they had remained sitting, contrary to Homeric etiquette. When they 
arose, the assembly broke up without further ceremony. 

307. Mevoriddy: Patroclus. Like Agamemnon (vs. 7) Patroclus is 
first introduced by his patronymic, because he was such a well-known 
figure of the legend that it was not necessary to be more specific. He 
and Achilles were fast friends, and he stood by Achilles through all this 
period of trial. It is only his death in battle which furnishes a motive 
sufficiently powerful to induce Achilles to take a further part in the 
fighting. His introduction at this point is very skillfully done, as it is 
clearly indicated where he stands in relation to the hero. 

308. apo€pvecev: 1069, 837. 

309. és, és: 1048-1049. Observe the alliteration of ¢ in this verse. 

310. Baoe: 1069. — avd: 1048-1049. 

* 811. oev: 1069. — &yov: 1108, Note 2, — rodtpytis is a characteristic 
epithet of the wiliest of all the Greeks, and is particularly fitting here, 
as it'is necessary to choose a man with these qualities for such an im- 
portant embassy. 

312. KéAevda: 1012. 

313-314. The whole army had been ale unclean by Agamemnon’s 
guilt, as had happened to the army of Joshua because of Achan: so they 
must be purified. Physical cleanness, acquired by washing, symbolized 
ritualistic purity, just as the rite of baptism typifies the washing away 
of the sinner’s guilt. To a mind lacking in poetic and creative imagina- 
tion, it might occur that we have here a real hint as to the cause of such 
a plague, in a lack of proper sanitary measures and of bodily cleanliness 
on the part of the Greeks. After they had given themselves a good 
scouring, the plague ceased. In the same way, many of the “laws of 
Moses,” with their ritual of purification, rested ultimately upon a dimly 
discerned sanitary basis. ‘“ He that toucheth the dead body of any man 
shall be unclean seven days; the same shall purify himself ” (with water 
and ashes). 
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LESSON LVI 
Itiap, 315-333 


367. Optional: 
368. 


atSo-par (= alSdopar) reverence. 

arptyeros, ov barren (?), restless (?). 

Aloocw (fedck-), edlEw*, etréa, etAry- 
par, elAlyOnv (et = ee, 584-585) 
twirl, twist, curl, turn, roll. 

ér-arrethé-w, eraretdjow, éryreithynra 
threaten (against), boast. 

tpSe (from reptw: repy-, Fopy-), EpEo, 
épfa, topya do, perform, make, 
sacrifice, Work, accomplish. 

ciplokw (ebp-, ebpe-), ebpyow*, evpov, 
eSpynxa**, etpnpart, ebpiOnv* find, 
come upon, hit upon. 

Hipv-Barns, ao, 6 Eurybates. 

Gepdarwv, ovros, 6 attendant, squire, 
comrade. 


Derivatives: “ Eureka” ; 
therapy; tel-,4; phon-, 296. 


369. Read and translate : 


VOCABULARY 


fk-w, tov come, go. 

xamvés, ot, 6 smoke, vapor, mist, 
fume. 

kijpvé, tkos, 6 herald. 

dtpnpds, 7, dv ready, eager, nimble, 
swift. 

aév-opat work, be busy, labor, do. 

piyiwy, oy worse, more horrible. 

Tad0v-Bros, ov, 6 ‘Talthybius. 

teAnécoets, eooa, ey complete, per- 
fect, finished, unblemished. 

tpoo-hovéw, mporhuvirw*, ampoce- 
ovynca address, accost, speak to. 

tapBé-w, tapBicw*, érdpByoa fear, 
be in terror, be frightened. 


therap-eutic(s, -al), psycho- 


Miad, 315-883 


épdov & ’AmdrAAou TeAXnéooas éxaTouPas 315 
2 7 299 rom x my Cy \ > Z 
Tatpav 70 alyav mapa Gi’ ards dtpuyéroto- 


7 > > \ #& > ’ \ a 
xvion © ovpavov ixev €ALtccopevy Tepl KaTVO. 

e ¢€ X X a ie f +O? > / 

Os of wey TA wévovTo Kata oTpatdv’ oO ’Ayapueuvev 


AHY epidos, tiv mpOrtov érnrelrAno’ "Ayre, 


GAN 6 ye TarOuPidy re nal EipuBarny mpocéecrev, 


320 


To of €oay Knpuxe Kal dTpnpe OYepadrrovte * 
“ govecOov kro inv TI nrneadew ’Ayerijos * 
xetpos érdvt’ ayduev Bptonida xadderrdpynov* 


et b€ Ke wn) Sanow, éy@ dé kev adTos Erapar 
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XOav ovv wrEdverat* TO oi Kal piyloy éora..” 325 
e > x‘ ah x > > \ DE y 
&s ei@yv pole, xpatepov & él wiOov érerrev. 
io \ 
T® © déxovre Bdtnv wapa Ov adds arpuyéro.o, 
Muppuidoverv & eri te kduolas Kal vias ixéoOnv. 
x 3 of r i s 5 to . 
Tov & ebpov Tapa te KALoly Kal vy pedaiwy 
Hpevov* ovd apa TH ye dmv ynOnoev ’Ayerrevs. 330 
To pev rapBicavte Kal aldopevw Batra 
f > f f 4 >™ 2 ft e 
OTHTHY, OVSE TL piv TPoTEpPaveor avd EpeovTo 
avrap 6 éyvw How évt poet davncev re° 


870. 316. sept xarv: round about in the smoke. Of course it was 
necessary for the savor to go to heaven with the smoke, if the gods were 
to get the benefit of it. See the notes on vs. 42, § 130, vs. 65, § 167, vs. 
471, § 414. 
~ 318. ra: 1012. 

319. épiS0s: 987. In the midst of all the preparations and his various 
duties, Agamemnon does not forget the grudge against Achilles and the 
threats he had made. 

821. of: 999. 

322. epxeoOov: imperative. —Kdtolyv: 1019. 

323. xeipds: 983. —dyépev: 1107, 11. 

824. éyéd, abrés: observe how Agamemnon, still filled with resentment 
that his authority has been questioned, employs a heaping up of words 
to indicate his supreme power, which he will allow no man to contradict. 

326-327. Observe how closely these two verses echo and recall verses 
25 ff., especially vs. 34, where Agamemnon dismisses the old priest so 
harshly, to the woe of the Greeks. So here the hot temper of the king 
is preparing further trouble for his followers. The ships of the Greeks 
were drawn up in lines along the shore. Those of Odysseus were in the 
centre, while the two ends, the most dangerous positions, were held by 
Achilles and Ajax, as the most redoubtable warriors of the whole army, 
for they trusted in their manhood and the strength of their arms The 
assembly would be near the centre of the line by the ships of Odysseus. 

829. rév: there is no need to mention his name, as it is uppermost now 
in the minds of all; and it is much more effective to say “him they found.” 

829-330. Achilles is apparently already brooding over his wrongs 
and his plans for vengeance. 

330 (latter part): litotes. In English, at any rate, this produces a 
slightly humoresque effect, to say that Achilles was not glad to see the 
heralds. , 
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881. Observe the difference in tense of the two participles: the first 
denotes the confusion into which they were thrown (1081) at the sight 
of Achilles; the other indicates their customary feeling of reverence 
toward him. — Paordgja (AxAARa) : through no fault of their own the 
heralds are in a very delicate situation, as they have no desire to offend 
either Agamemnon or Achilles. 

333. 6, here again, without the name of Achilles, is more poetic than’ 
to give hisname. Achilles shows fine tact and a human feeling for the 
heralds in their embarrassment. 


LESSON LVII 


Inrap, 3384-347 
371. 


372. 


Optional : 


VOCABULARY 


&yyeAos, ov, 6 messenger, courier. 

&arnvis, és harsh, cruel, rude. 

doeoov nearer, closer (compar. of 
&yxt). 

Bio-yevqs, és Zeus-born; Zeus-de- 
scended. 

Hdy-o, Bho, hyayor, &axar*, é 
Aypar*, eqxOyv* lead out, lead 
forth, bring forth. 

ér-atrios, 7, oy blameworthy, blam- 
able, to blame, accountable, re- 
sponsible. 

éraipos (érapos, 571), ov, 6 compan- 
ion, comrade, follower, friend. 

Ovnrés, 7, dy mortal, human. 


Derivatives : 


G¥-w, toa dash, rush (headlong), 
be rash, rage, be insane. 

parap, apos blessed, happy, fortu- 
nate, lucky. 

paprupos, ov, 6 witness. . 

voé-w, vojow, évonca, vevonna*, ve- 
vonpar*, évonOnv* perceive, think, 
consider, plan. 

ddovds, 7, ov accursed, baneful, de- 
structive. 

éricow back (ward), behind. 

Ildrpoxdos, ov, 6 Patroclus. 

apécow forward, in front. 

xperd (xped, xpq) need, necessity. 


angel-ic, -ology, arch-angel, ev-angel-ist, 


-ism ; gen-; aetio-logy ; martyr-o-logy, -dom. 


373. Read and translate : 
Iliad, 


824-347 


“*vatpere, xnpuxes, Atos dyyedor dé Kal avdpav * 


s 5 wo 
aoooyv tT * 


od ri por Dupes erraitiot, GAN ?Ayaueuvov, 335 


8 oar mpoie Boronidos eivera xovpns. 
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AW aye, Svoyevés Tlatponras, aye xovpny 
f \ f mw \ + > x ‘ ww 
Kai cha 505 dyev. TH & abta paptupo erty 
mpos Te Oedv paxdpwr mpds te Oyntav avOpadrreav 
kal mpos ToD BactAHos amnveos, el Tote bn avdTe 340 
xpew ewelo yevntat detxda dowyov apdvat 
Tos GAdous} 7H yap 6 oy orounor ppect Ove, 
ovdé Te olde voca: Gua Tpdcow Kal drricc, 
at ¢ X\ XN f / >? 49? 
Sires oi Tapa vnuol ado payeolar ’Avatol. 
&s fato, Tlatpoxnros Sé hiro éremeibel’ Eratpe, 345 
éx © d&yaye xAtoins Boroniia carrrdpnor, 
dane SF dyes tae & adtis ttnv rapa vijas ’Ayay, 


fXfo tes F i 





374. BB4. Ards ayyeAot: officials in antiquity regularly obtained 
their authority from on high, and were the earthly representatives of 
divine power. As such they were to be respected and honored at all 
times; “for thou shalt not revile the gods, nor curse the rulers of thy 
people.” “And they that stood by said, Revilest thou God’s high priest? 
Then said Paul, I wist not, brethren, that he was the high priest: for it 
is written, thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy people.” 

887. Ilarpéxdes: voc., irregular. 

834-336. Achilles, realizing the embarrassment, and even fear, of the 
heralds, lest he might break out into open violence, hastens to set them 
at ease and to let them know that they need not be afraid of him, for he 
would not harm them. ; 

337 ff. Achilles asks Patroclus to lead out the maiden and hand her 
over to the heralds, evidently not having the heart to do it himself. As 
we know from later developments, he had fallen in love with her. 

Btoyevés: Zeus-born. The kings of antiquity were regularly gods and 
sous of gods. “Jehovah hath said unto me, Thou art my son; this 
day have I begotten thee. Ask of me and I will give thee the heathen 
for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy pos- 
session. Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron; thou shalt dash 
them in pieces like a potter’s vessel.” Thus shortly before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity altars were set up in various parts of the Roman 
empire upon which sacrifices were made to Augustus Caesar as a “god 
and the son of a god.” 

338. torov [eluf]: imperat., 964. 

840. 8 atte, 586, does not mean “again,” to denote repetition, but 
denotes a situation opposed to the present, as in vs. 287. Achilles does 
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not deign to mention Agamemnon’s name. Below (vs. 342) his con- 
tempt for the people finds expression, and he again refers to Agamemnon ° 
by using merely the demonstrative pronoun. 

341. epeto: 979, 3. 3 

342. rots &ddors: 997, contemptuously, and with emphatic position, 
perhaps with a curt gesture. 

343. Ie. to consider carefully and wisely. Achilles at last begins to 
realize that it is not merely malice on the part of Agamemnon, but a 
blind infatuation (éry) which is leading him on to ruin, This is‘a mat- 
ter for great satisfaction to Achilles under the circumstances. 

344. of: 997.— paxeolar’ (0): opt., 3d plur. 

345. éralpw: 996. a 

346. Kaddurdpyov: by his employment of this adjective the poet 
makes his hearers see once more the beauty of the maiden, who is slip- 
ping so surely from Achilles’ grasp. A moment more, and she is gone 
for good. 


LESSON LVIII 


Turan, 348-358 


375. Optional: 


376. VOCABULARY 


G-rrelpwv, ov boundless, limitless. 
Gnr-avpdw (ppa-), wnperf. diarybpwv 
with aor. sense, a&mrovphrw*, aor. 
part. arotpts (= aro-fpis) take 
away, deprive, snatch away. 
adap immediately, forthwith. 
BévO0s, cos, 76 depth. 
yuv4, yuvaikds, 7 Woman, wife. 
Saxpi-o*, Saxptow*, Bdxpitoca, SeS4- 
Kptpa. weep, shed tears. 
éyyvadite,  éyyvadtée, — ryyudAvéa 
grant, present with. 
Ardfopar (Avab-), EAlarca, rao byv 
‘bend, turn aside, sink, fall. 
pivevOabios, x», ov short(lived), 
ephemeral, brief. 


voogu(v) apart, away, separate. 

dpéy-w (dpey-vopt), opétw, dpefa, opd- 
peypat, apéxOnv* reach forth, 
stretch out, extend. 

oheiiw (OpéAXw) (OpedA-, Sehetre-), 
oherrdfrw*, Shedov, adpelhyxa**, 
apedrhoinv*® owe, ought, be obli- 
gated; aor. in wishes, would that! 

wéapovde(v) before, formerly. 

modus, 4, dv gray, hoary. 

aw6vTOS, ov, 6 Sea. , 

wéTva, ys, 4 revered, honored 
(lady, queen). 

rur0és, 7, dv small, little, young, 
brief. 

thbi-Bpepérns, es thundering, growl- 
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ing (grumbling, roaring, rum- yxéw (xev-, X€F-, xv), xebw, Exe(v)a, 
bling, bellowing) on high, or kéxuka*, Kéxupat, exdOnv pour 
high-growling, etc. (out, forth), shed (tears). 


Derivatives: gyn-archy, poly-, miso-gyny, andro-gynous, 
gynaeco-logy, -cracy; bathos, batho-meter, 597-598. 


377. Read and translate : 
Miad, 848-858 

9 © aéxovo’ dua Toict yury Kiev. avtap "AytrAXreds 
Saxpicas érdpwrv ddpap Kero voadt rALacGeis 
Oiy dy ados won, opdwy ex’ areipova mévroy 350 
ToAnG Sé wntpl Plan Apjoato yelpas dpeyvus 
“umrep, émel pw’ Erexés ¥ menu didy meg edvra, 
Teeny mwép poe Operrev “OAvp7reos eryryvarrEat 
ZLevs inpiBpeuerns > viv & obdé we TuTOdy éricev, 
ydp pw’ Atpeldns edpd xpelwy Ayaueuvav — 355 
Atipnoey* édov yap exer yépas, avTos arrouvpas.” 

as dato Sdxpuv yéwy, Tod & Exrve mrdérva pHTynp 
huévy ev Bévbecaw adds Tapa warpl yéporTt. 


378. 348. dékour’(a) is a delicate touch of the poet, showing that 
Briseis returned Achilles’ affection, and that Achilles is angry not 
merely because of wounded honor. This adds to the pathos of the 
situation. Later Achilles himself says, “But why must the Argives 

‘ make war on the Trojans? Why hath the son of Atreus gathered his 
“ host and led them thither? Is it not for lovely-haired Helen’s sake? 
Do then the sons of Atreus alone of mortal men love their wives? 
Surely whatsoever man is good and sound of mind loveth his own and 
cherisheth her, even as I too loved mine with all my heart, though but 
the captive of my spear. But now that he hath taken my prize of 
honor from my arms and hath deceived me, Jet him not tempt me that 
know him full well; he shall not prevail.” It is this true affection 
between Achilles and Briseis which makes the present situation so inex- 
pressibly bitter for him. Homer does not waste words in farewell 
scenes, and here he sums up the feelings of Briseis in a single adjective. 

349. Saxptcts, 1081: by this simple description the hearer was made 

to see the effect of the situation on Achilles, and to infer the depth of 
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his feelings. He “ burst into tears,” partly perhaps from grief, but even 
more in hot and helpless anger at ‘the insults that had been heaped. 
upon him. Homer’s heroes are highly emotional, and are not ashamed 
to give full expression to their feelings. They are no more dainty about 
the shedding of tears than they are over the shedding of blood. Later, _ 
when the battle has been going against the Greeks, Homer says of Aga- 
memnon, “ The son of Atreus was stricken to the heart with sore grief, 
and went about bidding the clear-voiced heralds summon every man by 
name to the assembly. ... So they sat sorrowful in assembly, and 
Agamemnon stood up weeping like unto a fountain of dark water that 
from a beetling cliff poureth down its black stream; even so with 
deep groaning he spake among the Argives.” 

350. eh’ (= tm): 1050, 1. — épéwv: an “ assimilated,” or “ distracted” 
form (= épdwv), 945-948. It is eminently proper that Achilles should 
be represented as looking out upon the deep; since the boundless sea 
with its countless, never-resting waves, corresponds to the endless tumult 
of his troubled soul. 

351. pyrpl: her name is Thetis, but is not yet mentioned, as it was 
well known to the hearers of the bard. She had been wooed by Zeus 
and Poseidon, but when Zeus learned that she was fated to bear a son 
mightier than his father, he forced her against her will, goddess though 
she was, to marry Peleus, by whom she bore Achilles. When Achilles 
set out for the Trojan war, she packed his trunk with plenty of warm 
woolen articles of wear, deserted her husband, and returned to her old 
home in the sea, that she might be near her beloved son in whose 
fortunes she took a passionate interest. 

Xetpas Opeyvis: when the ancients prayed they regularly stretched out 
their hands in the direction of the divinity whom they entreated. If 
this were a god of heaven, they lifted up their hands toward the sky; if 
a god of the sea, they stretched out their hands as Achilles does here; 
if a god of the lower world, they might even sit down and beat upon 
the ground to attract his attention. 

352. It is a distinctly human touch that Achilles should turn to his 
mother for consolation; for women are often inclined to be sympathetic 
and to take the side of their children. Thus when Aphrodite gets her 
hand scratched in battle by the spear of Diomedes, she shrieks aloud, 
and hurries back to heaven, where she falls into her mother’s lap and 
sobs out her grief. Her mother of course consoles her, and strokes the 
hand which has been hurt, and itis all cured once more. In the same 
way a modern mother might kiss her little child’s head which he 
bumped when he fell down. On the other hand, Ares, the god of war, 
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who has been severely wounded in battle, but who is out of favor with 
his mother, is stupid enough to carry his tale of woe to his father. 
Homer says, “swiftly he came to the gods’ dwelling, steep Olympus, 
and sat beside Zeus, son of Cronus, with grief in his heart, and showed 
the immortal blood flowing from the wound, and piteously spake to him 
winged words. ... Then Zeus the cloud-gatherer looked sternly at 
him and said: ‘Nay, thou renegade, sit not beside me and whine.’ ” 

852. pivvvédbiov: Achilles had the choice of a long and inglorious 
life, or one short and full of renown. He had chosen. the latter, and 
now that he has made this choice, his situation is one of deep pathos. 
It is this certainty of an early death which casts its gloom over all the 
rest of his days. He seems later to have become somewhat more recon- 
ciled to this, and when he is entreated with piteous words by one of the 
Trojans to spare his life, he says, “ Aye, friend, thou too must die: why 
lamentest thou? Patroclus too is dead, who was better far than thou. 
Seest thou not also what manner of man am J for might and goodliness? 
Yet over me too hang death and forceful fate. There cometh morn or 
eve or some noonday when my life too some man shall take in battle, 
whether with spear he smite or arrow from the string.” The old Greeks 
were so in love with life that death seemed clothed with more than 
ordinary gloom. When Odysseus meets the soul of Achilles in Hades 
he tries to console him by saying “As for thee, Achilles, none other 
than thou wast heretofore the most blessed of men, nor shall any be 
hereafter. For of old, in the days of thy life, we Argives gave thee one 
honor with the gods, and now thou art a great prince here among the 
dead. - Wherefore let not thy death be any grief to thee, Achilles.” 
But Achilles replies, “Nay, speak not to me comfortably of death, O 
great Odysseus. Rather would I live on ground as the hireling of 
another, with a landless man who had no great livelihood, than to rule 
over all that have gone down to death.” 

353. tipfy: emphatic by position, showing how keenly the old Greek 
heroes thirsted for glory, and how bitterly they resented any affront to 
their honor. 

354. tinBpepérms: thunder and lightning were ordinary accompani- 
ments of the gods of old. In fact, primitive man often thought that 
thunder was the actual voice of his god, who thus roared, growled, and 
muttered on high. In Hebrew, for example, the ordinary expression for 
thunder is gol Jakweh, “the voice of Jehovah.” “Jehovah shall roar 
from on high, and utter his voice from his holy habitation; he shall 
mightily roar against his fold.” “And Jehovah shall roar from Zion, 
and utter his voice from Jerusalem; and the heavens and the earth 
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shall shake.” “Hearken ye unto the noise of his voice, and the mutter- 
ing that goeth out of his mouth. He sendeth it forth under the whole. 
heaven, and his lightning unto the ends of the earth. After it a voice 
roareth; he thundereth with the voice of his majesty: God thundereth 
marvelously with his voice.” “And Jehovah thundered from heaven, 
and the Most High uttered his voice. And he sent out arrows and scat- 
tered them; lightning and discomfited them.” “And it came to pass 
on the third day in the morning, that there were thunders and light- 
nings, and a thick cloud upon the mount, and the voice of the trumpet 
exceeding loud; so that all the people that was in the camp trembled. 
And Jehovah came down upon Mount Sinai, to the top of the mount.” 
Even in a later age the voice of a divinity might in some cases be mis- 
taken for thunder by the uninitiated: “Then came there a voice from 
heaven, saying, I have glorified it, and will glorify it again. The people 
therefore, that stood by and heard it, said that it thundered: others 
said, An angel spake to him.” 

356. qrtpyoev by position in the verse is strongly contrasted with ripyv 
of vs. 353. — airés: of his own arbitrary free will. 

357, rot: 984. 

358. awarpl yépowrt: Nereus, who is too well known to the audience to 
require an introduction. Homer usually calls him merely “the Old Man 
of the Sea.” — yépav is here employed as an adjective, aged, old. 


LESSON LIX 


In1ap, 359-879 
879. Optional : 


380. VOCABULARY 


dva-80-0, avabicw, avéStoa (avébtv), 
dvadd5uka, dvabéSupart, aved5vOqv* 
rise, emerge, “dive up,” plunge 
up. 

Sia-mépOa (arep0-, apad-), Siamépra, 

> Stérepora (8:érpafov) sack. (utter- 
ly), sack thoroughly, pillage, 
plunder, devastate. 

éxaty-Bodos (= éxnBoAos), ov, 6 free- 
shooter, sharp-shooter,  free- 


shooting, sharp-shooting, shoot- 
ing according to will, sure- 
shooting. _ 

€-av8d-w, avdqow*, &nvyoa speak 
out, tell, say, declare. 

"Heriwv, wvos, 6 EHétion, father of 
Andromache. 

jore as, just as, like. 

O*nBn, ys, 4 Thebe, @ city in Asia 
Minor. 
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xab-fouar (oe5- = é6-, 603-604), xab- 
éroopar, Kabeion, nabeerrdpyy sit 
down. 

Kaprrahipzws 
swiftly. 

xata-pllo (Fpey-), xarapttw, Karé(p)- 
peta, KatepéxOnv caress, stroke, 
fondle. 

ketbo (Kev0-, xv0-), Kedow, evra, 
(éxvOov, xéxvOov), kéxevOa hide, 
conceal, enclose. 

KAalo (Kdav-, kAap-, KAat-, KAareE-), 

kéxAav- 


quickly, suddenly, 


KAatcopa,  exravea, 
(o)pae* cry, weep. 


Derivatives: onomato-poeia, 


381. Read and translate: 


HOMERIC GREEK 


dplxdn, ys, % mist, fog, cloud, 
vapor. 
dvopdte (Ovopat-), dvondca*, dvo- 


paca, avdpaxa**, avépacpar*, 
Svopdacbnv* address, call (by 
name). 


mapode(v) (with gen. 992) in front 
of, before. 

erevax-w groan, sob, sigh. 

tékvov, ov, TO child, young, off- 
spring. 

XOAKO-xX(t@v, wvos with bronze tu- 
nics. 


-logy. 


Iliad, 359-879 


Kaptradipes & avédyu roruhs ados HUT 6wlyrn, 


se it > > o 4 f / 
Kal pa wdpo? avtoio Kabéteto Saxpu yéoyTos, 


360 


xeipt Té wy xatépeEer, eros 7 Epat’ &x 7 ovdpater: 
“tévov, TL KAaias ; Tho ce ppévas ixeTo révOos ; 
éEavda, ur xedOe vow, iva eiSopev dud.” 

' thy 8 Bapd orevaxov mpocépn ddas dis ’Ayidrevs* 


« gicba- 


22 a “ 7 ae) , 
Tt 7) TOL TAVTA tout TavTt AYOPEV® ; 


365 


eyo és ONByv, tep7yv woArAw ’Heriwvos, 


Thy dé Distr paloudy Te kal iryopey évOade wavta, Z 


wat Ta Mey ev SdocayvtTo peta ap lauiutes "Ayaan, 
ex & EXOD “Atpel: én Rovon tea KadduTdppov.~-~\ 


Xpvtons & adf lepeds ExatnBdrov ’Ardrdwvos 


370 


ArOe Gods él vias ’"Ayady yarxoyiTtdvev 
Avodpends Te Coyarpe: bépow 7 amepetov drotva, 
oTeupaT” ey éy xepoty exnPodou ’ AmrdAR@VOS 


Xpvcéw ava cKATTpP@, Kab édfegero advtas “Ayatous, 


"Atpeiéa 5é udriota dda, Koo pMHTOpE adr. 
ardou wey ‘mavtes errevgypnoav Axatol 


ev poy. 
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LESSON LIX (382 


aidcicOal & iepha nal ayrad béyOat drrowwa, 

aA ovk ’Atpeidy "Ayapéeuvor qvdave Oupya, 

ANG KAKOS He kparepov & és poor érerrev. 
4 i 

382. 359. yor duixAn: the comparison is particularly appropriate 
for a sea divinity, who rises easily, quietly, and mysteriously from the 
water, “like a mist,” and in shadowy form would resemble the “ Erl- 
konig.” — ddés: 987. 

360. avroto: 992. 

361. xerpi: 1005, 

862. oe ppévas: 1021. 

368. véw: 1009. — etSopev: 800, Although Thetis as a goddess knows 
what the trouble is, and although Achilles recognizes this, still it is quite 
true to life to have her as his mother ask him what the trouble is, 
and quite as true. to nature that Achilles should unburden his woes, 
thereby relieving his feelings. Itis good art also on the part of the poet 
that this action so important for the subsequent development of the plot 
should be emphasized as strongly as possible by being repeated, as it is 
here. 

364. Bapd: 780-781. 

865. rl: why? —radra: object of dyopevw. — wavr'(a): object of 
idvin. 

366. Thebe was a sacred city, as being the dwelling place of a divin- 

“ity, just as Jerusalem was the holy city of the Hebrews, since it was the 
dwelling place of their god, Jehovah, whose home was in Solomon’s 
temple. “Then the devil taketh him into the holy city; and he set him 
on the pinnacle of the temple.” 

Eétion seems to be mentioned here for the purpose of preparing the 
way for the later introduction of his daughter Andromache, wife of 
Hector, one of the best drawn characters of the Iliad and one of the most 
pathetic figures of all literature. 

367, SrérpaGopev : the first person brings owt prominently the fact that 
Achilles had a share in the expedition and in procuring Chryseis for 
Agamemnon. 

368. This recital, showing that the booty was justly (eb) divided 
among the Achaeans, after they had given Agamemnon. his choice of it 
all, serves to throw his selfishness and ingratitude into high relief. 

369. é& : 1048-1049. 

870-373. éxarnBorov, éxnBddrov: observe how this word is brought into 
prominence by repetition. 
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LESSON LX 


Inrap, 380-400 


383. 
384. 


Optional : 


dxot-a, dxotcopa, FKovea, axyKoa*, 
HKovepar*, jkovcOnv* hear(ken). 

’Arpetwv, wvos, 0 son of Atreus. 

Bpioets, nos, 6 Briseus, father of 
Briseis. : 

&kartos, ov, 6 free-shooter, sharp- 
shooter. 

ér-arcitepos, 4, ov thick, in quick 
succession. 

dus, jos mighty, valiant. 

keXavedts, es wrapped in black 
clouds. 

Kpovtev, wos, 6 son of Cronus. 

AapBdva* (AaB, AnB-), Atppopwar*, 
(Adspopat), AaBov, AcAdPyKat, 
AAappa, AhOqv*, (AaphOnvt) 
‘take, seize, lay hold of, accept. 


VOCABULARY 


peyapov, ov, 76 great hall (plu. pal- 
ace). 

tvv-8é-0 = ovvié-a, tuvdjqow, ~vvéSyqoo, 
EvvSéSexa*, EvvbeSepor, EvvedéOqv* 
bind (hand and foot), “ hog-tie.” 

dvivynpe (6vy-, dva-), dvfow, dvnca, 
avfOnv* help, benefit, assist, 
profit, be useful. 

wévry everywhere, throughout. 

meprexw (oeX-, TX-, TXE-), mepregw 
(weprrxqow), weplerxov protect, 
defend, encompass, embrace. 

wodAdku(s) often, many times. 

TloweSdev, wvos, 6 Poseidon, god 
of the sea, brother of Zeus, and 
one of the mightiest of the Greek 
divinities. 


Derivatives: acoustic(s); astro-labe; syl-lable, -labus; 
panto-graph, -mime; patri-arch, -otic, -mony. 


385. Read and translate : 


iad, 380-400 


xaduevos & 6 yépov rari dyeto* Toio & ’AmddAdov 380 


£ a 
evEapevou jouer, émrel para ot pirog Fev, 


hee & em’ Apyetorot xaxdv Béros* of O€ vu Raol 
puhnoxov éraccvrepot, TAO er@yero Kijra Oeoto 


a > X X > xX > lad 
TaVvTn ava otparov evpry "Axatav. 
ev eida@s aydpeve Oeomporias éExaTouo. 


yw b y 
Appt € pdvtis 
385 


: > yo 3 A é t . t. / 

avtix éya mpOros xeropuny Oeov irdones Oat: 
’Atpelwva & érecta yddos AdBer, aia & avacrdas 
nrethnoe poOor, 6 5 TeTeNeopevos eoTiv. 
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THY pev yap aw nl Bon EXlewrres “Axatol 
és Xptonv réurovawy, dyouat dé Sopa dvaxte: 396 
5 \ / fo wy 7 mw 

THv bé véov cducinber EBav enpuKes dyovres 

xovpny Bpiofos, thy por Sdaav vies "Axasdv. 

> ‘\ 7 7 t / t \ tn 

adAG ot, ef SuVacal ye, Tepicxeo Tratdos Efjos- 

erGoto’ Ovauprrovee Ala Aloat, ei rote 6H Te 
A OM ” 86 \ aN Nv 

H re. mvnaas cpadinv Aros He Kal Epyo. 395 
TOANGKL Yap TEO TraTpOS evi peydpololw axovea 

> f a> 4 i £ 

edyoudins, 67 épyncba xeravepe Kpovion 

ain év d0avdroiow derxéa Aouyoy apivat, 
ommore pv Evvdjoat “Orvprreot HOeAOV GAXOL, 
“Hpn 7 768 Tlocedawy cal Wlarras ’A@nry. 400 


386. 380. roto: 984.—6 serves to make yépwv emphatic, as important 
for the situation. 

381. eel pada of pidos ev: compare the note on vs. 218. 

382. Bédos is used collectively. 

383. émrdxero Kida: 973, 1. — rd serves to emphasize and visualize the 
arrows of the god, as 6 does the old priest in vs. 380. 

388. The two spondees at the beginning of this verse give it an espe- 
cially heavy, halting effect. Some would see in this an attempt of the 
poet in his verse to paint the feelings of Achilles in his choking anger 
when he recalls this part of the situation. Achilles does not give an 
absolutely truthful account of matters. Naturally he does not empha- 
size his own part wherein he might be blamed, in calling the assembly 
without the sanction of the king, or even without consulting him, and 
‘then bluntly coming forward with a public proposal that the expedition 
be given up, and later instigating the seer to make his declaration, which 
was the immediate cause of Agamemnon’s violent outburst. 

889-391. rhv pe... thy 8€: the one (Chryseis) . . . the other (Bri- 
seis), 1029-1030. — véov: 780-781. 

390. avakr.: king, lord, referring to Apollo, just as Jehovah was 
lord and king of the old Hebrews. “ Jehovah is king for ever and ever.” 
“Who is the king of glory? Jehovah strong and mighty, Jehovah 
’ mighty in battle, Jehovah of hosts, he is the king of glory.” “Yea, 
Jehovah sitteth as king for ever and ever.” “For God is the king of all 
the earth.” “God reigneth over the heathen; God sitteth upon the 
throne of his holiness.” The presents wéprovet, ayover, in this verse are 
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used since the actions were still going on at the time Achilles was 
speaking. Homer does not use the “ historical present.” 

392. Achilles never grows tired of insisting that his prize was given 
to him justly and in due form, and that Agamemnon had absolutely no 
right to take it away. 

393. weploxeo: hold about, protect, involves the same figure as “ about 
me are his everlasting arms.” — waiSés: 989. 

394, Ala Alora: 525.—Aloa.: imperat. 

395. ere (Eros), Epyw: 1005. 

396. ceo: 984. — warpds (é.00) : 979, 1. — evt peydporri: 525. 

397. %pnoda: observe the imperfect. Evidently Thetis was quite 
proud of her achievement, and so she kept telling about it, as might 





‘‘ TEMPLE or Neptune (Pose1pon),’’ Pastum 


Pestum, the Greek Poscidonia, was a colony of Sybaris, The malarial atmosphere of the 
place led to its desertion in the ninth century of our era. Hence the buildings there were not 
used as quarries for later structures, The so-called ‘‘Temple of Neptune (Poseidon)? at 
Pestum is one of the best preserved monuments of antiquity. 


have been expected. — kedatvepdr Kpovlwvt: 997. Divinities of heaven 
commonly have clouds at their command, either to bring rain, or often 
in which to wrap themselves. “Sing unto Jehovah with thanksgiving ; 
sing praise upon the harp to our God: who covereth the heaven with 
clouds, who prepareth rain for the earth.” “And Jehovah went before 
them by day in a pillar of cloud to lead them the way; and by night in. 
a pillar of fire to give them light.” “And the glory of Jehovah abode 
upon mount Sinai, and the cloud covered it six days: and the seventh 
day he called unto Moses out of the midst of the cloud.” ; 

400. These three divinities were now on the side of the Greeks, 
which would give added weight to the prayer of Thetis for help to the 
Trojans. 
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[387-389 


LESSON LXI 


Inrap, 401-412 


- 887. Optional: 
388. 


Alyalov, wos, 6 Aegaeon. 

Gi adv., and prep. with gen., dat., 
and acc., about, around; adv., 
around, about, on both sides; 
with gen. around, about, con- 
cerning, for (the sake of); with 
dat., around, about, because of, 
concerning, at, by; with acce., 
around, about. 

ary, ys, 7 blind infatuation, folly, 
ruin, misfortune, burt. 

Bptdpews (Bptdpros, 578, 586), w, 6 
Briareiis. 

Bin, ns, 7 strength, might, violence. 

yalw (yap-) rejoice, exult, glory. 

yovu, youvéss (yobvaros), TO knee. 

Secpos, ov, 6 (cf. Sw) bond, band, 
fetter. 

Sé-w, Show, yora, Séexa*, SBepar, 
&éOnv* bind, tie. 

*ew (elAopar) (ped-), edo, eedpar, 
éédynv crowd, drive. 

&aroy-xetpos, 4, ov hundred-handed, 
hundred-armed. 


Derivatives: 


amphi-theater, 


VOCABULARY 


ér-aupiokw (éraupéw) (abp-, aipe-), 
éravpycopar, ératpov enjoy, reap 
the benefit of (with gen., 982). 

krelv@ (KTEV-, KTOV-, KTO-V-), KTEvéw, 
exrewa (érav(ov)), tkrova*, érd- 
Oyv kill, slay, murder. 

paxpés, 7, dv long, high, lofty, large, 
distant. 

Pi-pvicKe (pva-) prvijcw, tvyca, pe 
punpat, éuvqcOyv remind, call to 
mind, remember. 

mapelopar (oe5- = &-, 603-604) sit 
beside, sit near. 

mptpvy, 7s, % stern of a ship. 

bro-SelSe (Spt-, Sre-, Spou-), brobel- 
copat, tréSecra, trodelSorka (trro- 
SelS1a) fear, shrink before, cringe 
before. 

trro-hi-w, trodtcw, trédtoa, troké 
AvKa*, brodkdvypar, bredvOqv loose 
(from beneath, by stealth). 

axa  (a«bs, 781-782), quickly, 
swiftly, suddenly. 


-bious; dia-gon-al, deca-, 


hepta-, hexa-, octa-, poly-gon(al), tri-gono-metry; heca- 
tom(b); macro-cosm; a-mnesty, mnemonic(al). 


389. Read and translate: 


Niad, 401-412 


i aa 
GAG ov Tov y EXOodca, Ged, irertcao dea pdirg 


401 


oy’ éxaToyyetpov xarécac’ é&> paxpov”OruprTrov, 
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a 
dv Bpudpewy xaréovor Beol, dvdpes bé te wdytes 
» tf > r x = < f + x > of: 
Aiyalov + 6 yap abte*Bin of rratpos apeiver - 
és pa mapa Kpovion xabéfero nvdei yalwv - A05 ' 
x se i f xX > / > 
Tov Kat irédecav paxapes Geol ovdé T Eyoar. 
TOV voy Ly pyjoaca Tapéleo Kal AaBE yotvwr, 
y f 24 t > x. T f 3 n 
al x&v was €0édnow éri Tpdecow apnEat, 
Tous d& Kata mpvuvas Te Kal aud’ ara éroar ’Ayators 
KTEeLVOMEeVOUS, iva mayTes emavpwvtat Baotdjos, 410 
yv@ S& nai’ Arpeidys edpv xpeiwv ’Ayapepver 
a Mv v iw ’ n > X y ” 
hy arnv, OT dpiotoy “Ayatdv ovddéey éricev. 


390. 401. Seopav: 987. — ead may be nominative (otherwise voca- 
tive), “in thy power as goddess.” In any case it is employed to indicate 
her ability as more than mortal. 

403. Gods and men do not seem to have had the same language at 
all times. This may be a reminiscence of an earlier stage of the 
Homeric poems or of their models, when their form and language were 
different from what they are at present. The older words would belong 
to the language of the gods, while their later equivalent would be of the 
language of men. — Bprapeov = Bordpyov, 573, 586. 

_ 404. abre: on the other side, for his side, as the others were previously 
stronger on theirs. See the note on vs. 202.00 matpés: 993, Poseidon. 
— Ply: 1010. 

405. «¥Set: 1005. 

406. Observe how the tréSerwav is echoed by otd€ 7° eycay, a pun. 

407. trav : 984. — yotvev : 983. — pv: object of prjodoa. — AaPé yotvev: 
this was the regular custom of a suppliant among the ancient Greeks, 

408. ert: 1048-1049. —Tpderowv: 996. The prayer of Achilles is 
granted by Zeus, at the request of Thetis, but it is directly responsible 
for the death of his dearest friend Patroclus. 

409. rots: 971.— Kara rpipvas: because the ships were drawn up on 
the shore with their sterns toward the land. Up to this time, while 
Achilles had taken part in the war, the Trojans had not ventured far 
from the gates of their city. Now Achilles prays that they may drive 
back the Achaeans to their ships, and give them a taste of defeat under 
the most dangerous conditions. For if they lose their ships, all is lost. 

Achilles disdainfully sets the names of the Achaeans at the very end 
of Ahe verse. ; 

410. xrewopévovs probably niodifies "Axatovs as passive, but may be 
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[391-393 


taken as middle and construed with rows, referring to the Trojans. 

Bacdfos: 982. —ératpovrar, with bitter irony: that all may reap the ben- 

efit of their king. The only benefit from such & king is death and woe. 
411. xal: even the son of Atreus (dummy though he be) may realize 


his own folly. —dérqv: henceforth an important word. 


Agamemnon 


later confesses his blind infatuation (dry) in this matter. 
edpd kpelov is in harmony with the irony of the rest of the speech, 
and Achilles characteristically returns to his beloved self at the close. 


LESSON LXII 


Iniav, 418-424 


391. Optional : 
392. 


dyday-vios, ov snow-clad, 
snowy. 

&-Sdxpuros, 7, ov tearless. 

ave (used to introduce a wish). 

Al€torets, fos, 6 Ethiopian. 

aivés, 7, dv dread, terrible, awful, 
painful, sorrowful. 

aloa, ys, 7 fate, lot, portion. 

a-ripoy, ov unharmed, painless. 

aroraica, 


very 


atro-1rab-o, aréravca, 
2 Hips * 2 2 
arorémavka*, aromémaupat, ae- 
wavOnv* cease (from), refrain 

’ drom), stop (from), restrain. 

84v long, for a long time. 

@éris, 50s, 7 Thetis, a sca goddess, 


wife of Peleus. 


393. Read and translate: 


VOCABULARY 


plvvv8os, 7, ov short, brief. 

wop-rav completely, altogether. 

dufipds, 7, dv piteous, woeful, mis- 
erable. 

wép-npor (ho-) sit beside. 

TepTi-Képavvos, y, oy hurling the 
thunderbolt; or more probably 
rejoicing in the thunderbolt. 

7 therefore, for this (reason). 

xOuf6s, 7, dv yesterday(s). 

*Okeavés, od, 6 ocean, Oceanus. 

&xb-popos, 7, ov swift-fated. 

ekb-mopos, ov swiftsailing, swift 
going, crossing quickly. 


Iliad, 418-424 
tov © jpelBer’ érevta O€ris Kata Sdxpu yéovoa * 
“@ pot, Téxvov éudp, TL vd o érpedov aivpa TeKovoa; 


wy oo» 


aif Spheres rapa vyvaly adaKpuToS Kal amrjwov 415 


a 5 ” r ' 
jnoOa, érel vw To aloa pivuvOd Tep, ov Te para Syv- 
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viv 8 &pa 7 exvpopos Kal arbupos Tepl mdvtwv 

irheo* 7 ce Kaky alon Téxoy ev peydpoiory. 

tobro b€ rot épéovea eros Aub reprrixepaivy 

ety autn mpos “Oduptrov ayavudor, ai xe wibntat. 420 
GANG od ev voy ynvol Traphpevos BkuTrdpoiow 

pene Axatoiow, Torduov 8 arrotateo maymray * 

Leds yap és ’Oxeavoy pe? autpovas Ai@torjas 

x OSs €Bn Kata daira, Geol 8 dua maytes Grovto + 


394. 414. rl, atva: 780-781. — alva réxovea: having borne thee to a 
dreadful (sorrowful) lot. “Man’s days are few and full of trouble.” 
Observe the rhyme at the end of this verse, with the verse preceding. 

Thetis is the “mater dolorosa” of Homer, the only divinity in the 
poems who suffers human woe. Ter motherly affection for her only 
son, who is destined to an early death, has cast its shadow over her 
whole existence. ‘ 

416.. rov: 999, — plwwv0d wep (éoriv). — Spiy. 

418. atey: 1005. 

419. rov: 997.—épéovea: 1109, 5. 

420. air: Thetis emphasizes her personal inierest in the matter. 
She will not send a message, but goddess that she is, she will go and 
use all her influence with Zeus. 

421. vyvet: 1004. 

429. *Axaotow: 996. —aodepov: 987. 

423-4. This is to explain why his request cannot be granted immedi- 
ately. It also motivates the inactivity of Achilles for this period, thus 
throwing into strong relief his abiding anger. The gods were always 
ready to enjoy a good dinner. Here there is a more or less conscious 
contrast between their happy, care-free existence and that of the heroes 
of the Iliad, which was so full of bitter sorrow. This verse seems to be 
in contradiction with the preceding account, according to which Apollo 
is at hand, shooting his arrows; Hera is in heaven, from which she 
sends Athena, who returns thither to the other divinities. But the poet 
could count on the indulgence of his hearers not to be hypercritical in 
such matters. His desire to produce striking dramatic effects, and to 
motivate various actions, sometimes leads him into such slight inconsis- 
tencies, and the same can be said of many another great author. 

Al€§torjas: it is a characteristic of the earlier civilizations and was 
insisted upon even as late as the eighteenth century by the French 
philosophers and their followers, to think of primitive men as living in 
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Bs 
OPES = 
Rhodus Gy 


CypraX : 


according to 


HOMER 





a@ purer and more moral form than their later and more degenerate 
descendants, who have been corrupted by their culture and lost their 
original simplicity. Thus Rousseau (The Inequality of Alan): “Men 
are bad; my own sad experience furnishes the proof; yet man is natu- 
rally good, as I think I have shown. What then can so have degraded 
him except the changes in his condition, the progress he has made, and 
the knowledge he has acquired?” In another place (Jimile) he says: 
“Coming from the hand of the Author of all things, everything is good; 
in the hands of man everything degenerates. Man obliges one soil to 
nourish the productions of another, one tree to bear the fruits of 
another; he mingles and confounds climates, elements, seasons; he 
mutilates his dog, his horse, his slave. He overturns everything, dis- 
figures everything; he loves deformity, monsters; he desires that noth- 
ing should be as nature made it, not even man himself. To please him, 
man must be broken iu like a horse; man must be adapted to Man’s 
own fashion, like a tree in his garden.” Cf. the note on vs. 272, § 355. 

These verses give the final touches to the structure which furnishes a 
reasonable motive for Achilles to remain inactive instead of returning 
home as he had threatened (vs. 169). 
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LESSON LXIII 


Intap, 425-435 


395. Optional : 
396. VOCABULARY 
aro-Baivw (Bav-, Ba-), droPhow  Sppos, ov, 6 anchorage. 


(a7roPfropar), aréBnoa (aréByy), 
arroPeBnxa depart, go away. 

aitod there, at that place. 

youvdfouat (cf yévv), youvdoopar 
embrace the knees, entreat, im- 
plore. 

&@ (neut. indecl.) house, home. 

8(v) a-Sxaros, y, ov twelfth. 

évtés with gen., 992, within, inside. 

épeTpov, ov, TS Oar. 

é-Lovos, ov well-girdéd, beautiful 
waisted. 

irriov, ov, Td sail. 

icro-Soxn, ys, 7 mast-receiver. 

Aushy, évos, 6 harbor, anchoring 
place. 


397. Read and translate : 


mweddfo(wéhas), TeAdow*, éréidac(o)a, 
wéwhqpar, (erhapay) 
bring near, draw near, approach. 

trodv-BevOys, és very deep. 

Tpo-eptorow (éper-), mpojper(o)a TOW 
forward. 

ampé-rovos, ov, 6 fore-stay, cordage. 

oTAdAa,» (oTed-, orah-), oredéo, 

“oreo, .erradkka**, %orakpar*, 
éorddnv* put, place, arrange, 
furl. 

bd-i-qys (on, ve = tH, :€, 603-604) 
tpyoe, ipjxa (bhenxa), ipetxa*, 
dheipar*, bhelOny let down, lower. 

xadxo-Baris, és with bronze thresh- 
old, with bronze pavement. 


émehac Oyv 


Iliad, 425-435 


dwoexdry Sé Toe abris eAedoerar, Mpbies 
Kat 707 erecta Tot els Aros aoe 


, , / 2/4, 99 
Kai poy youvrdcouat, Kai puv relaecOas dio. 
= vy i Pree. - X a fo? 3 a 
6s apa hovncac’ ameBynceto, Tov 5é Al@ avrod 
‘ \ > a 
xoopevoy Kata Ovpov éulwvore yuvarKos, 


4 c , Be > 4 
thy pa Bin aékovtes amrnipov. 


2 oe Y v € ‘ e I 

és Xpionv txavev dyov lephy ExatouRnv. 

ot & bre 8%) Atevos trorvPevOdos éytds txovro, 
toria pév otetrAayto, Oécav & év vyl peraivy, 


¢ ss 
totoy 8 torodexyn wédacay mpoTdvotowy wpérres 


Kapraripes, thy 8 es Sppmov rpodpeccay eperpois. 
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435 


LESSON LXIV [398-400 
398. 425. Se8exéry (ugpy): 1009. The Ethiopians live so far away 
that the gods make a rather lengthy stay, to compensate for the trouble 
of going onsuch along trip. This twelve days’ sojourn is well introduced 
by the poet, to make more impressive Achilles’ inactivity, and to 
indicate how deeply his resentment had taken hold of his whole being. 

426. tor: 997, 

427. dt does not imply any doubt on the part of Thetis, but is to be 
looked upon rather as an expression of her confidence in the outcome. 

428. dareBioero: 565, note 1, a “mixed” aorist. 

429. yuvaikds: 979, 6. 

430. Bly: 1005. — da-nipev [aravpdw]: imperf., as aor. — dékovros : 987 
or 994 (referring to Achilles), echoes the déxovoa (referring to Briscis) 
of vs. 848, and serves to bring out more clearly their mutual affection. 

430-487. The scene in Chrysa intervenes between the promise 
of Thetis and its fulfillment, and thus makes an exceptionally suitable 
episode to help occupy the intervening time of twelve days. 

432. Atpévos: 992. — teria: plur. (the Homeric ship had bnt one 
sail), to visualize its different parts; cf. the note on rd&(a), vs. 4b. 


§ 138. 


434. trroSéxy : 1009. — mpotévoriw: 1005. 


435. éperpois: 1095. 


LESSON LXIV 
Iurap, 456-449 


399. 


400. 

Bopds, od, 6 (cf Balve), altar, base, 
foundation. 

éfelys in order, in turn. 

éb-Buntos, y, ov well-built. 

etvq, Hs, % bed, sleeper, anchor- 
stone, lair, den. 

K#50s, cos, T6 woe, grief, suffering. 

otdo-xirn, 75, 4% poured-out barley- 
corn. 

ToA-cTOVOS, n, ov Causing Mmaly a 
groan, rich in groans. 

sea-going, 

traversing, crossing the sea. 


Optional : 


Tovto-7Tdp0s, ov sea- 


VOCABULARY 


mpupviciov, ov, Td  stern-cable, 
stern-hawser. 

énynty, tos, (of bhyvepe break), 
beach, strand, shore. 

trép, bretp, adv., and prep. with gen. 
and ace., over, beyond, in behalf 
of, concerning, above; adv., 
above; with gen. (from) over, for 
(thesake); with acc., over, beyond. 

*xepvinta (viB-) (xepvlarropar), Xxep- 
vibe, éxépvuba, éxepviddny wash 
the hands, pour lustral water, 
purify with lustral water. 
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401-402] HOMERIC GREEK 


Read and translate : 
Iliad, 486-449 

éx & ebvas eBarov, cata Sé rpupyyicv eycav: 436 
é« 8 ak adroit Baivor} ent pnypive Oardcans, 
éx & éExatouBnv' Bijgav Exn Boro "AmoAA@VE* 
éx Oe Xuonis vnos Bi movromdpouo, 
THY [Lev ‘eet’ ert Raper & dyov Trorvpntis Odvacers 440 
tratpl pido év xepat Tiber, Kal wiv TpocéeTev: 
“6 Xpton, wpo w ereurpev dvak avdpav ’Ayapéeuvev 
maida te col ayéuev, DoiBo & tephy ExatouPyv 
pas brép Aavady, dpp’ thaadperOa dvaxta, 
ds viv "Apyetoucs trodtvatova Kyde ephxev.” 445 

a eiray év yepat TiOe, 6 Sé d€Eato yalpwr 
maida pidnv. tol & da Ge@ tepny éxatouBnv 
é£eins €otncay evdunrov wept Bapor, 
xepviipavro § érevta kal odroyvTas avéXovTo. 449 


402. 436. As the Greeks are not to make a long stay, they merely 
anchor their ship, and do not draw it out of the water upon the land, as 
they would otherwise. Kara 8 rpupyvfjor yoay, ic. the ship was rowed 
in lose to land, and then turned around so that the stern pointed land- 
ward. The stern was then made fast to shore by means of the stern- 
cables’ (rpupvyjoia), while the prow was prevented from swinging by 
means of the anchor-stones (edvai), attached to cables and thrown out 
on either side of the ship well. forward. 

438. Baoav: causative, 1069. 

439. vnés: 987. 

440. érl Bopdy dyov: to make the god a witness of the transaction ; 
ef. “before the face of Jehovah,” in the O. T. — &yov, 1108, note 2. 

44]. & xepol rifee may mean no more than “ gave into the charge 
of”; as in another situation the poet says 7 (he spoke) fa kat trmov dywv 
peyabijov Néotopos vids év yelper 7/Oer MeveAdov. (Be sure to trans- 
late this sentence! !) 

443. dyépev: inf. to denote purpose, 1107, 10. 

444, $é&a.: inf. to denote purpose, 1107, 10. — tracdperta: 800. 

447. rol [6, 4, 76]: nom. plur. mase. 

449. yepvipavro: they washed their hands, not because they were 
dirty, but because of the necessity of complying with the religious cere- 
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LESSON LXV [403-404 


mony, as the modern Roman Catholics use holy water. “And J ehovah 
spake unto Moses, saying, Thou shalt also make a laver of brass, ard 
his foot also of brass, to wash withal: and thou shalt put water therein. 
For Aaron and his sons shall wash their hands and their feet thereat: 
when they go into the tabernacle of the congregation, they shall wash 
with water, that they die not; or when they come near to the altar to 
minister, to burn offering made by fire unto Jehovah: so they shall 
wash their hands and their feet, that they die not.” 

otdoxtras: the use of whole barleycorns is a survival, due to religious 
conservatism, of a distinctly primitive practice. “At an early day, before 
men knew how to grind their grain, they offered it whole to their gods. 
As civilization advanced, religious ceremonies, with their static tendency, 
remained practically unchanged, and whole barleycorns were still offered 
to their gods. In the same way the feast of unleavened bread among 
the old Hebrews was probably a survival of a primitive practice, inher- 
ited from a stage when they had not yet learned the use of leaven. 


LESSON LXV 


Intap, 450-461 
403. Optional : 


404. VOCABULARY 
dv-exo (oex-, TX-), dvéEo (dvacxy- Kadtdrw (KadvB-), Kadd po, xddruiba, 

vw), avérxov (avéicxeBov), davd- kekdAvppar, ekaridOnv cover, con- 

xoxa, dvéoxnpa* hold up, raise, ceal, hide, envelop. 

endure, suffer. amapos formerly, of old, before this. 
avepvo (= av-pepyw = Gp-pepuw: Fe- Toré-w, Tworfow, éroinoa, memolyxa*, 

pv-, FpU-), avépuvoa (= dverepvea, meroinpat, éroryonv* do, make, 

837) draw up (the head). perform, execute, cause, effect, 
Sépw (Sep-, Sap-), Sepéw™, erpa, &Sap- fashion, build, produce. 

pa*, éSdpyv* skin, flay. apo-BddAw (Bad-, BAn-), mpoBarcw. 
Si-mrvé, vxos double, twofold. a@potBadov, mpoPéBAyKka, mpoBEPAr- - 
ék-rap-veo, éérapov cut out. pot, mpoeBAHOnv* cast, throw - 
ém-xpatatve (Kpav-), étexphnva ac- forward. 

complish, perform, fulfill (in oddto (cdhay-), chdtw*, todpata, 

addition). epoaypar, érpdxOnvt cut the 
qpév correl. with 48é, surely, truly, throat, slaughter, slay. 

on the one hand. opoGetéw, dpobérnra place raw 
tr-ropar*, thopar, tpdpny crush, meat upon. & 


overwhelm, punish, afflict. 
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405-406] HOMERIC GREEK 


Derivatives: epi-dermis, pachy-derm, taxi-dermist, der- 
mato-logy; di-ptych; eu-calyptus, apo-calypse, -calyptic; 


poet. 


405. Read and translate : 


Iliad, 4502461 


totow dé Xpvans peyar’ ebyeTo yeipas avacyev' 450 
“KrUOE pev apyvpdTo€&’, ds Xpvany aupuBéBnxas 


Kiara te CaPénv, Tevddoud re idt avaccets > 
> YX 5 , ye B ’ f \ 
nev 5n mor éwed mapos éxAves evEapevoro, » 


a 


tiunoas pev ene, udya & inpao Nady ’Ayady * 
21 ¥ Yon myo , 2s : 
HO ert cat viv por 768 emixpynvoy é€dbap - 455 


46n vov Aavaotow detxéa Nowyov dpvvor.” 


as éfar’ eiydpevos, Tob 8 &krve Poi Bos *Amd)rAov. 


’ \ 3 f ¢? v \ > ie vi 
autrap éret p evfavTo Kal ovNoYUTAs mwpoRadovTo, 


27 *\ ba) \ uv \v 
avépucay ev mpeta Kat tohakay xal eepar, 
? > 2 f / fo >? f 
pnpous 7 é&érapov Kata Te Kvion éxddvyay 460 
7 / 2 > ft 
Sirtya toncarvtes, ér avrav 8 epobérncav. 


406. 450. dvacydv: see the note on vs. 351.— rotety: 997. — peydn’ 
(a): 780-781, , 


451. 
452. 
453. 
454. 
455. 
456. 
457. 


pev: 984. 

TevéSoro: 985. 

eed: 984. 

tpé: 525. — péya: 780-781. 
pov: 997. 


Aavaoioww : 997. 
rod: 984. Observe that the old priest uses exactly the same 


words in opening this prayer as he did in the one in which he prayed for 
vengeance upon the Greeks (vs. 37 ff.), and furthermore we are told in 
identically the same words at the end: tod 8 éAve PoiBos ’AmdAhuv. 
Thus the second prayer is intended by the poet to echo the first, and to 
bring this situation more vividly before the minds of his hearers. This 
furnishes a good example, and the first in European literature, of what 
is known as a palinode. 


LESSON LXVI 


[407-409 


LESSON LXVI 
Triap, 462-470 


407. Optional : 


408. 


ai0-o, oros bright, shining. 

Sai-vip., Salo, Bara (earcdpny), 
BaleOnv* (cf. dais) feast, ban- 
quet, entertain. 

Byris, vos, } food, feed, eating. 

ém-orép-o, émoripw*, érécrapa* 
(frectebdapny), emérreppar*, erre- 
orébOny* surround, encircle, fill 
brimming full. 

pos, ov, 6 love, desire, passion. 

kodpos, ov, 6 young man, noble. 

kpnThp, Fpos, 6 mixing bowl, punch 
bowl. 

AciBo, eufa pour a libation. 

pfipev, ov, 76 thigh-piece, thigh- 
bone. 


VOCABULARY 


piotvA-rw slice, cut into bits. 
oPedds, od, 6 spit. 

olvos, ov, 6 (Foives) WINE. 
Srmoa, antnoyvy cook, 
roast, bake. 


maréopar* (mar-, ware-), érar(o)d- 


2s 
omrrd-w, 


pny, wéwacpar eat, feed. 
mwepmr-SBodov, ov, 70 five-pronged 
fork. 
wept-bpadéws carefully. 
moves, ov, 6 work, labor, toil, 
*‘ trouble. 
méors, tos, 7 drink (ing). 
mordv, od, ro drink(ing). 
omddyxvov, ov, 76 vitals, haslets. 
oxitn, qs, 7 split wood. 


Derivatives: edi-ble; Stephen; Eros, erotic; crater 621; 
geo-ponic(s, al); sym-posium, potion, potable(s); spleen. 


409. Read and translate : 


Hiad,. 462-470 


Kale 0 éml oxifys.o yépov, éxt 8 aidora oivoy 
retBe veo. 5é Tap’ adtov éyou weuT@Bora Yepoiv. 
abtap rel KaTa phpa.Kay Kat omAdyyva TacayTo, . 


piotuAXNOY 7 dpa Tada Kal Lud bPeroLow erEpar, 


465 


arimody te nepippadéos, éptcavrd t 
no epippacéas, éptcavtd te mdvta. 


x 7 Fe a 
abtap érrel mavoavto Tévev TeTUKOVTS Te Salta 


Salvuv?’, avbé Tu Oupos ébevero Sautds éions. 


2X di Ne ’ \ 25 Zs 2 4 D4 
auTap €TTEL TOCLOS HAL EOMTVOS e& €pov €VTO, 


Kodpo. pev KpnTHpas ereatéyrayto ToToto, 


470 
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410-412] HOMERIC GREEK 


410. 462. ai€@ora fotvov. —ért: 1048- 
1049. 

463. xepriv: 1005, 1009. 

464. xara pijpa Kdq: were consumed; 
since they were for the gods, while the wor- 
shipers tasted of the various parts in order 
to have a share in the sacrifice. —xaté: 
1048-1049. 

465. vaAda: crasis, 587. 

467. wévov: 987. 

468. Satrds: 986. 

469. adotos, &nrios: 979, 3. 

470. mworoto: 986. The wine was mixed 
with water, just as is the custom among 
the peasants of modern Greece. “For as it 
is hurtful to drink wine or water alone; 
and as wine mingled with water is pleasant 
and delighteth the taste: even so speech 
finely framed delighteth the ears of them 
that read the story.” The Greeks usually 

ee ae eee nixed them im the proportion of three 

- Keuacaniuiee.. from the Darts of wine to two of water; but the 
palace of Gnossus. The youth poet Hesiod recommends one part of wine 
carries a silver cup ornamented to three of water. The later Greeks, who 
with gold. His waist is tightly lacked the stern simplicity of the rustic poet, 
drawn in by a girdle, his hair is ., : . 

; claimed that this would be more suitable as 


dark and curly; his profile is al- is 
most classically Greek, a drink for fishes than for men, 





A Cretan Cuppearer 


LESSON LXVII 


Tu1tan, 471-479 
411. Optional : 


412. VOCABULARY 

dv-dy-w, dyatw, dviyayov, avixa**, éripxOqv* begin, perform the 
aviypac*, aviyx@qv* lead forth, ‘ initiatory rites. 
set out, go forth, drive, carry. HeALos, ov, 6 sun. 

Séras, aos, Td cup, goblet. jos when. 


ér-dpxo, erdpte, émfpta, ériipypar*,  qpt-yévetos, a, ov early-born. 
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LESSON LXVII 


"Has, "Héos, 9 Eos, goddess of 
dawn, dawn. 

tkpevos, 7, ov favorable, welcome. 

xato-80-w, karabvcw, kaTédtoa, (KaT- 
étv), karabéStxa, KarabéSupar*, 
kared0Onv* go down, sink, set, 
dive. 

xvébas, aos, 76 darkness, night, 
gloom. 

xowpd-o (cf. Kelpar), Kowpfow™, éxol- 
pyoa, ekoushOnvy (lull to) sleep, 
stumber, lie down. 

pedro, pédpo*, Guedpa* sing, dance, 
hymn, chant. 


[413-414 


podrmwn, fs, 7 dance, song, singing, 
hymn (ing), dancing. p 

vopnd-w, vopnoo*, evdpnoa distribute, 
apportion, handle easily, bran- 
dish. 

ovpos, ov, 6 breeze, wind. 

6 paean, song of praise. 

wav-npépios, , ov all day long. 

poSo-SaxrtvAos, oy rosy-fingered. 

téprw (Tepm-, Tapm-, Tpam-), Téppo* 
(réprpopar), ereppa* (éreppapny), 
éréphOny (érdppénv, erdpwyv) 
please, delight, satisfy, sate, 
charm, rejoice. 


TALHwv, ovos, 


Derivatives: cemetery; rhodo-dendron; dactyl(ic), ptero- 


dactyl; terpsi-chorean. 


413. Read and translate. 


Lliad, 471-479 


a, ae, Oe a > F i 
vouncay & dpa waaw érapEdpevos Serdecawy, 


471 


ot 5é Travnpépios pormy Oedv iAdaxovTo, 
X z f , a > a 
Karov aelSovtes Tatnova, Kovpor Avatar, 
/ ¢ , tc X / / +s v 
péArrrovtes Exdepyov’ o 5é péva téprrer’ axovwv. 


Hyos 8 Hédrvos katédu Kal eri xvépas FrOev, 


475 


57 TOTE KOLUATAYTO Tapa TpULVHaLa VyOs. 
Huos 8 npiyévera Havn pododaxtvros ’Has, 


\ 4? > 2 ¢ x om > * > nm 
Kat T67 eet avayorTo peTa-oTparoy edpdy "Ayarav* 
toiaty & ixpevoy ee tee éxdepyos ’AmwdAdov. 


414, 471. réicw: 998. — derderow : 1005, — éwapfdpevor refers to the 
beginning of their religious ceremony, which was performed in this case 
by each of those present pouring a few drops of wine from his cup as a 
libation before the drinking began. The libation corresponded to the 
“drink offerings” of the Old Testament. “In the holy place shalt thou 
cause the strong wine to be poured unto Jehovah for a drink offering.” 
The worshippers ‘thus shared their food and drink (communion) with 
their god. According to primitive ideas, those who eat of the same loaf 
and drink of the same cup become of the same flesh and blood when the 
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415-416] HOMERIC GREEK 


food is assimilated into their bodies. This would thus establish and 
maintain the strongest possible bond between the divinity and his 
worshippers. “The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a communion 
of the blood of Christ? The bread which we break, isit not a communion 
of the body of Christ? seeing that we, who are many, are one bread, one 
body; for we all partake of the one bread.” “But I say that the things 
which the heathen sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not to God: and 
I would not that ye should have communion with devils.” 

472. porwq: 1005, with song and dance. Singing has always been 
looked upon as a suitable form of expression for pleasing a divinity. 
Dancing also was long considered a form of religious exercise, and is 
still found as such among many savage tribes. “Let the children of 
Zion be joyful in their king. Let them praise his name in the dance: 
let them sing praises unto him with the timbrel and the harp.” “ And 
David danced before Jehovah with all his might.” 

473. mavgova: 1012 (walw, strike): originally an epithet of Apollo, 
the “striker,” “beater,” “rapper,” who heals by his magic stroke. 
Then the song having this word asa refrain; cf. “Te Deum,” a hymn 
of thanksgiving, which is a type of song so named from its opening 
words: “Te Deum laudamus.” 

474. pé\movres pexarepyov: praising the free-worker with song and 
dance, that is, singing a song of which Apollo was the theme, praising 
Apollo im song and dance, the most important part being the dance. 
The god can hear the song and see the dance, although he is far away 
in the land of the Ethiopians (vs. 424).— péva: 1014. 

477. foS08dxrvdos : the old Greeks had observed the long streamers of 
the light of early dawn, and their never failing fancy had pictured them 
as the rosy fingers of a beautiful goddess. 


LESSON DUXVIII 


Inrap, 480-489 
415. Optional : st 


416. VOCABULARY 
aivepos, ov, 6 wind, breeze. ' ppa, aros, 7d beam, prop, support. 
Sia-rphococw (mpyk-), Siatpyto, Se repos, ov, 7 (main)land, conti-: - 
ampnga, Svamrérpyyay, svamérpy- nent. 


yratt, Sierpyxoyvt go across, Ow (Gev-, Ber-), Pedropar run, speed. 
pass through, traverse, accom-  idxe (fifax-, Fifaxe-), taxa shout, 
plish, pass over. howl, roar. 
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xipa, aros, TO wave, billow. 

devkds, 7, dv White, shining. 

péros, 7, ov middle, midst, medium. 

meravytp.* (weTa-, wra-), metdcw*, 
énérar(o)a, wérrapar, érerdcOnv 
stretch, spread (out), unfurl, ex. 
pand. 

TInacis, jos, 6 Peleus. 

Top-pipeos, y, ov dark, PURPLE, vio- 
let, glistening. 


LXVIII (417-418 

Tpi8-w, phew, erpyca blow, burn, 
inflate. 

oxid-vapar scatter, disperse. 

oreipa, ys, 7 cut-water, stem. 

ta-vi-w (for ty-vu-w, 597-598), ra- 
vicw, érdvue(c)a, Teravuopar, 
éraviebny stretch, place along. 

tod high. 

tapaGos, ov, 4) sand (of the beach), 
dune. 


Derivatives: anemone; porphyry. 


417. Read and translate : 


Miad, 480-489 


3 
of 8 torov otnoavy ava & iotia XNevKa Tréraccay * 


480 


év & dvewos mphoev péoov iotiov, audi &é copa 
/ cA fy > \ 4 \ 
oteipn moppvpeov peydn laye vyds tovons': 


Te 2 


4S Geev cata xipa S:arpiccovea xédevbov. 


> a > 4, Oo” X \ - AY > n 
auTap eTrEL Pp LKOVTO KATA OTpPaToyv €vpuy Ayaov, 


n X ¢ £ 2 SS f y 
VHA pEV Ob Ye wEAaLVaY ET HTTELPOLO EpvTTaY 


bod ert wapdbos, bro 8 épyata paxpa Tdvvocay, 
avtot © éoxidvayTo Kata KXLolas TE véas Te. 


; 
avTap 6 phe vnvol Taprpevos @kuTépotcty 


Sioyevns TInrijos vids, mddas dkds ’Ayidrreds. 


418. 478. kard: over against, off. 


480. ava: 1048-1049, 


481. péoov toriov: the middle of the sail. 


one. — év, api: 1048-1049. 


489 


The Homeric ship had but 


482. oreipy: 1009.—vyds totons: 979: 1; 994, in the transitional 
stage between the. dependent genitive (in this case the genitive of 
possession) and the genitive absolute. — ropptpeov: a well-known char- 
acteristic of many tropical and subtropical waters. 


483. KAXevdov : 1012. 


485-486. Observe the rhyme at the end of these verses. 


486. tawé: 1048-1049. 
489, vids: 1173, note. 


This verse is merely explanatory and descrip- 
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419-421} HOMERIC GREEK 

tive of the din vs. 488. The poet brings us back for a moment and lets 
us catch another glimpse of Achilles in bis sullen wrath, before leaving 
him for a long period. We have au intimation in these and the three 
following verses that several battles and assemblies took place during 
this inactivity of the leading character of the poem, but with what suc- 
cess we are given no intimation here. 


LESSON LXIX 


Iniap, 490-499 
419. Optional: ; 


420. VOCABULARY 


axpos, 7, ov sharp, high, utter. - 

Hpx-w, Gptw, Apfa, jpypar*, apy Onv* 
begin, lead, rule, be first. 

atep, with gen. 992, apart, away 
from, without. 

até. here, there, 


, - ¢ 
Kpoviéns, ao, 6 son of Cronus, 
Zeus. 
KUSt-dvepa fem. adj.. man-enno- 
bling, bringing glory to men. 
AVP-o, with gen., 984, escape the 


in the same notice, be hidden; mid. forget. 


place. 
airh, Hs, 7 battlecry, war-whoop. 
edpi-o, omos far-thundering, cf 
tyBpeuerys; (far-seeing ?). 
éhetph, Hs, 7 command, behest, re- 
quest, prescription. 
épios, y, ov early (in the odio, 
(clad in mist ?). 
Kopuph, 7s, 7 peak, summit, crest. 


Trobe-w, ToO}aw*, erdbera (erdOnoa*), 
yearn, long for (what is lack- 
ing), desire, lack, miss. 

arodu-Setpas, dos many-ridged, with 
many cliffs. 

Todé-opar, Tarhropa, go, attend, 
frequent, come, return. 

b-vi0-w destroy, waste away, pine, 
perish. 


Derivatives: acro-polis, -bat(ic), ~Carpous, -Spore, -megaly; 
coryphaeus; Lethé, leth-al, Arey 


421. Read and translate : 


2 


Niad, 490-499 


ove ToT els ayopny TwAdTKETO kudidveipav 490 
ove mor és 7oAELOV, AAA pOimideaite pirov Kip 
aiét pévav, moOéecke & authy te mTONEEOV Te. 

arn’ dre by p’ ek Toi0 Suwdexdty yever’ Has; 
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LESSON LXIX [422 


kal Tote 87 mpds “OrAvprov icav Oeot aiév édvTes 

mwavres dpa, LZevs 8 jpye. Oéris § od Aber eherpcwv 495 * 
mato0os €ov, add’ Ho avediceTo KOua Oardacons, 

? , 29 L ’ X ». , 

nepin © avéBn péyav obpavoy Ovrvmrroy Te. 

edpev & edpvorra Kpovidny dtep juevov Gddov 

axpotatn Kopupy morvderpddos Ovarvurrouo. 499 


422. 490. xU&idvepav: this epithet of the assembly would imply a 
considerable freedom of discussion and a tendency toward democracy, so 
characteristic of later Greece. — trwdéoxero : iterative, 900. 

492. aurqv: always of three syllables (as may be seen from the 
breathing), and must not be confounded with airy [airds, 7, 6] 
her (self ). 

Achilles was a great fighter and found his chief delight in battle, 
which makes his enforced idleness especially galling to him. 

491492. pOividerke, wobgerke : iterative, 900. 

493. é roto: “from that most important (point of time),” viz., the time 
when Achilles withdrew from the conflict ard entreated his mother 
to obtain satisfaction for him from Zeus, referring to the beginning of 
the wrath, the day of the quarrel, so important for the action of the 
entire Iliad. 

495. eherpéov: 964. — fpye: as lord and master he led the way, while 
the women folks and all the other divinities came trooping after. 

497. odpavdv OvAvprdv re: 1019. Teaven is Olympus, the state of 
ideas at that time being in a flux. Compare the O. T. ideas about 
Jehovah, living on Sinai, and in heaven, being anthropomorphic, yet 
omnipotent, etc. Olympus was so high that its top reached above the 
clouds to heaven, where in the bright and sunny sky were the mansions 
of the gods. Heaven and Olympus seem to be used here, as elsewhere 
in Homer, synonymously, without any very consistent picture in the 
mind of the poet. Apparently the earlier belief in a physical Mount 
Olympus as the abode of the gods was passing through a stage in which 
it was rapidly becoming idealized, following pretty much the same 
course as the Christian belief in a heaven and a hell, pa were once 
thought of as very real places. 

498, GAdav: 992. 

499, xopvpq: 1009. The picture of Zeus sitting away out on a 
remote peak of Olympus, apart from all the rest of the family, imme- 
diately after their return home from a long trip, is well drawn. This is 
absolutely essential for the following scene with Thetis, since Hera 
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would never have allowed it to take place, nor would Thetis have been 
foolish enough to have attempted it in her presence. Furthermore, as 
we shall soon see, Zeus had an unhappy home life, and perhaps he has 
come here to get a little peace. 


LESSON LXX 
Tr1ap, 500-516 
423. Optional: 
424. VOCABULARY 


avOepedv, Gyos, 6 beard, chin. 

atro-elrov speak out, deny, refuse. 

Gmre (a-), dipo* (dipopar), ava, 
Appar, HPOyv* with gen. 983, touch, 
lay hold of, attack, attach. 

Sefirepds, 7, dv Tight (hand), lucky. 

Séos, S€os (Selovs), 7d fear, dread, 
timidity. 

Setrepos, 7», oy second, succeeding, 
later. 

elpopar (= épéw) (elp-, elpe-), elpoo- 

. pat, ask, inquire, question, seek. 

ép-ht-o, euhiocw, evébtoa (évéiv) 
éprépuxa grow into, cling very 
closely. ; 


kata-vevt-w, 
katavévevxa* nod (down, assent). 

Kpdtos, eos, TO power, might, rule, 
victory, strength, dominion. 

veed-rnyepéra, ao, 6 cloud-gatherer, 
wrapped in clouds. 

vypeptis, <s unerring, true, truth- 
ful, reliable, infallible, certain. 

op&-Aw increase, magnify, exalt, 
swell. , 

cxatds, 7, dv left (hand), unlucky. 

téopa so long, meanwhile. 

ta-loxopar (éx-, X-, TXE, Cf Ro) 
trocxqropa, trecyopny, drér yy 
pa* undertake, promise, assure. 


kataveiow, Kkaréveuoa, 


Derivatives: dexter-ous; deutero-nomy, -gamy; aristo-, 
auto-, demo-, demono-, gyneo-, pluto-, theo-cracy. 


425. Read and translate : 


ie 


os Iliad, 500-516 


kal pa apo? avroio cabéfero xal Ade youvwr 500 
crap, deEvtepn 8 ap iw avOepedvos éXovca 


Acoopervy mpocéete Ala Kpovieva dvaxta - 


66 a zy yy if x, 2 8 f » 
Zev warep, eb wore 64 ce pet AVavdroisw byyca 


h eee 3) Spy, Tobe poe Kpynvov é€érXOwp * 


tlhunoov jo. vidv, d5 dkvpopwotatos aAdov 


er 
® 
ce 


Tete Be a a 
ever * ardp pw viv ye avak avdpav ’Ayapeuver 
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3 - ¢: \ x wv f > ® 2. 2 

nrivnoeyv > érwv yap eye yépas, avTds arrovpas. 

GANG od wep piV.Zh 2Ortparie pntieta Led - 
_ Toppa & éri Tpdecct tie xpdros, bpp’ dv ’Ayarot 

ey ? ‘ f > / 7. - 99 
viov épov Tiowaww, operArwo ly TE E TLLT. 510 
&s ddto- tiv 8 od 71 mpocépn vepernyepéera Levf, 

GAN axéov Shy Roto. Oéris 8 as Hrpato yovver, 

as exer’ éurrepuvia, xai eipero Sevtepoy abris * 

“ynweptes mev 5x pou UTrdGyEo Kal KaTdvevoo?, 

h arden’, érret ov Tou eri Sé0s, dbp ev ci60, 515 
docov éya pera Taow arimoTarn eds ep.” 


426. 500. avtoto: 992. — yotvev: 983. 

501. crarq (xetpl), Sebrrepy (xerpt) : 1005. 

503. ZeS warep, to indicate his patriarchal royal dignity, may be used 
by any of the gods or men, and is so employed by Hera even, when she 
wishes to obtain a special favor. 

505. &A@v: ablatival genitive. ~ - 

505-507. ripneoy, qripqoev are both emphatic, and in strong opposi- 
tion and contrast. Observe how they echo the words in the prayer of 
Achilles to his mother. vss. 853, 856. 

508. pnriera: chosen deliberately by Thetis as a delicate bit of flat- 
tery: “you are so wise.” As she renews her request, she brings into 
greater prominence the titles of Zeus indicating his wisdom and power. 

509. ri@er: imperative, grant. 

510. ripq: 1005. 

512. yobvey: 983. 

512-513. as... ds: as... so. She demands a strict yes or no. 

514. xaravetoov: negation was indicated by the ancient Greeks (and 
the custom still prevails among the modern Greeks) by an upward 
motion of the head, while affirmation was denoted by a downward nod. 

B15. ém = erect: 1048-1050, 2.— tat Spéos: some more subtle flat- 
tery on the part of Thetis, “you are so brave,” but delicious humor on 
the part of the poet, who knows that Zeus is afraid, and that nothing 
else is holding him back. 

To get the full benefit of this scene, it. must be ander, stood that 
although Thetis addresses Zeus as wérep (vs. 503), this is merely an hon- 
orary title, to indicate his majesty and superior power among all the gods 
and men. As a matter of fact, Thetis was an old flame of Zeus. She 
must he thought of as eternally young and surpassingly beautiful. 
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reward Paris for showing such good judgment, gave him Helen, the most 
beautiful woman in the world, to be his wife. But as Helen was already 
married to Menelaus, her elopement with Paris to Troy brought on the 
Trojan War, undertaken by the Greeks for the purpose of bringing her 
home. 

The abject terror of the father of gods and men, who raises his voice 
almost to a whimper, as he tells how he is imposed upon at home, is 
intended by the poet to produce a comic effect, and the remainder of the 
first book of the Jiad is not merely comical but ludicrous at times. 
This is carefully worked out by the poet, not merely as furnishing a 
foil to his heroes, but for the purpose of providing a rest for his hearers and 
_ a highly acceptable variety after the tensely tragical scenes of the preced- 

-ing. This whole passage, with the differences in tone of voice, gesture, and 
manner, would offer especial opportunities to the bard in reciting his verses. 

It seems hardly chivalrous of Zeus to drag out the skeleton from the 
family closet for the inspection of Thetis, but he must remove the suspicion, 
half expressed by her in vs. 516, that he does not care for her. Through- 
out this whole scene he treats Thetis as though she were an innocent 
little girl, whom he is anxious to please, even at the expense of his own 
discomfort. So he says in his kindest tones: “You hurry along back 
home, and I will attend to all this. Only make sure that Hera doesn’t 
see you.” It would have created a most disagreeable scene if Hera had 
caught her. 

523. pedtoerar: 973, 1. 

524. -Kehadq: 1005. 

526. rékpwp (€oriv). — wadwayperov (éoriv). 

527. katavevow: aorist subjunctive. It is interesting to observe that 
the nod of Zeus establishes his word as truthful and irrevocable, 
whereas he plainly intimates that any mere promise on his part might be 
deceitful and might be broken at any time, if it so pleased him. This 
‘idea may go back to the practice which the images of the gods sometimes 
had of nodding a confirmation to some of the prayers offered in the temples. 


LESSON ‘LXXIT 


Inrap, 528-535 
431. Optional : 


432. VOCABULARY 
aiyAjes, ecoa, ev bright, shining, 4A-Aopa, dAdopar*, GrAyny jump, 
gleaming. leap. 
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&-pBpdcrvos, 7, oy ambrosial, immor- 


tal, divine, deathless, heavenly. - 

Gras, G&-raica, &rav all, entire, 
whole, all together. 

Babs, cto, 4 deep, profound. 

Povded-o, Bovrciow, EBotrAcvora, BeBov- 
AevKa*, PePovrAcvpar*, éBovrAcdOny* 
plan, counsel, advise, deliberate. 

Sa-rhAyo (Tey, THAY-), Starpyeo*, 
Siérpynéa (Siérpayov), Srerpaynv 
separate, part, divide, cut apart, 
split. 

os, cos, TO SEAT, abode, habitation, 
home. 

-edlfo* (€Auk-), eédréa, edly Onv 
shake, twirl, twist, coil, make 
tremble, brandish. 


[433-434 


év-avrlos, , ov opposite, facing, be- 
fore, to meet. 

érr-épxopar (épx-, €AO-, edev8-, Erv0-), 
émehetoropat, eriov (érqAvbov), 
éredqAvba (érerdqrovda) come 
(upon, to, toward), attack. 

érri-ppd-opar,éreppwodpny flow down, 
fall down. 

képy, Kparés (kapyros), Td head, 
peak, summit. 

Kudveos, y, ov dark (blue), black, 
dusky. 

vev-o, vetow, evevora, vévevka* nod. 

adpiis, vos, 7 (eye) brow. 

ods, 7, Ov one’s own, their (own). 

‘xairn, ys, 7 hair, locks, tresses, 
mane. 


Derivatives: salient, 600; 603-604; bathy-bius, -metry ; 


cyan-ide. 


433. Read and translate: 


Iliad, 528-535 


‘ep \ , 299 r n , 
mH kal Kvavenow ém7 oppvat vevoe Kpovior: 
apBpdcta 8 apa yatta: éreppooavto avaxtos 


Kpatos am’ a0avdrouo, péyav & érérccev "OAvprov. 


530 


“re y & Bovretoavte Siermayey* 1 pev ereTa 
eis dda GATO Babelav am’ aiyAnevros ’Odvdprov, 


Leds dé éov pos Sapa. 


\ oe f 2 fi 
Geol 8 dpa wavtes dvéorayv 


€& édwv, shod Twatpds évavtiov> ovdé tes TAH 
ee 


petvas errepyopevov, GAN avriot Eotav &mavte. 


535 


434. 528. R [gui]: he spoke.— dpptor: 1005. —veioe Kopovtwv 


524, 


529. xairar: he wore long flowing hair, like primitive men and wo- 


men, due to religious conservatism. See note on verse 449, § 402. 
According to ancient tradition, Phidias, the greatest of Greek sculp- 

tars, based on vss. 528-530 his conception of Zeus which found its em- 

bodiment in the greatest and most famous work of art of the ancient 
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world, his statue of the Olympian Zeus, made of gold and ivory, of colos- 
sal size, and reckoned as one of the seven wonders of the ancient world. 
It was a work of such marvelous art that it was considered a misfortune 
to die without having seen it. The calm majesty of these verses is in 
-marked contrast to the preceding anxious fear of Hera, just displayed 
by the father of gods and men, which gives almost a grotesque effect. 
It may be that the poet intended something of the kind in making 
_ Olympus tremble at his nod, as on another occasion Hera makes Olym- 
pus tremble by bouncing angrily about on her throne. The presence or - 
movements of divinities commonly made the earth and mountains trem- 





Tue OLYMPizUM aT ATHENS 


ble, as when Poseidon, the god of the sea, is passing along with swift 
footsteps, the mountains trembled, and the forests, beneath the immortal 
footsteps of the god as he moved. “And Mount Sinai was altogether 
on a smoke, because Jehovah descended upon it in fire: and the smoke 
thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and the whole mount quaked 
greatly.” “Jehovah, when thou wentest forth out of Seir, when thou 
marchedst out of the field of Edom, the earth trembled, and the heavens 
dropped, the clouds also dropped water. The mountains quaked at the 
presence of Jehovah.” “Then the earth shook and trembled, the foun- 
dations of heaven moved, and were shaken, because he was wroth.” 

531. Sérpayev = Sietpdynoav. — fy pév.. . Zebs 8 ...: zeugma. The 
mode of exit chosen by Thetis indicates how greatly ihe old bard loved 
the highly picturesque and dramatic. 

534. warpés: 992. Here and in the following verses Zeus is repre- 
sented as a typical bully. He would not have hesitated to employ per- 
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[435-437 


sonal violence toward anyone, god or goddess, who did not accord him 


the honor which he knew to be his due. 


All rose in reverence, as Ger: 


man students when their professor enters the classroom, 


LESSON LXXIIT 


Iurap, 536-550 


435. Optional: 


436. 


G-yvore-w, yvoinca fail to notice, 
be ignorant of, fail to observe. 

dAvos, y, ov of the sea, marine. 

dro-voedi(v) apart, away (from). 

apyupd-metos, a, ov silvery footed. 

at anew, again, a second time, but 
now. 

St-elpopar (elp-, elpe-), Srerpqoopar 
inquire into, ask about item by 
item. 

Sixdto  (Stxas-), e8t- 
Kacr(o)a, SeBlkarpor*, ebrxdoOnv* 
judge, decide. 

Soro-pATys, ao, 6 deceiver, crafty- 
minded. 

&xartos, 7, oy each, every. 

émv-exys, és suitable, fitting, proper, 
becoming, decent. 

émvédro (feat-, fort), éméodkwa 


Sixdcow*, 


VOCABULARY 


perf., hope (for), wish (for), de- 
sire, expect. 

Opovos, ov, 6 throne, seat, armchair. 

» kepToptos, y, oy biting, cutting, 

sharp, bitter, contemptuous, re- 
viling. 

peT-adAd-o, peradrAfow*, peraddAnoo 
inquire after, seek to know, 
search after. 

py-8é and not, neither, nor. 

apdtepos, 7, ov former, sooner, older, 
before. 

orup-ppdfopar (pad-), cupdpdc (o )o- 
pat, cuvehpac(o)auny, cvpmréppa- 
cpa*, cvvedpdcOny devise plans 
with, counsel together. 

xaAerds, 7, ov hard, harsh, severe, 
stern, cruel, difficult. 


Derivatives : metal-l-ic, -urgy ; hysteron proteron. 


437. Read and translate: 


Iliad, 586-550 


&s 0 pév &vOa Kabler’ eri Apdvou odd wv “Hpn 


536 


Hyvoince Bove’, &rt of cuuppdoaato Bovras 
apyuperela Oéris, Ouydrnp arloto yépovTos. 
avtixa Kepropiows: Ata Kpoviova mpocnvia: 
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ris 67 ad ToL, SokouHATa, Oeay cupdpdacato BovAds; 540 
>“ F > ‘ > nm > I af 
aie’ Tow didov éotiv, Eued arrovdcduy édvra 
, t / > , r , 
xpuTrradia dpovéovta Sixaléwev * obbd Ti ma sor 
> tal Uy 
mpdoppwv TéeTAnKAS eiTreiv ETrOS, OTT. vonans.” 
\ > > f Di ‘. 2 a a 
THY © nwelBer erecta TaTHnp avdpav Te Oedy Te* 
a“? \ by f > Laas) fh 56. 
Hpn, “7 07 wavras é€mwous émtéXeo pulous 545 
> iP Zz v » 2 i 2: F 
elOjoew * yaderol Tor EcovtT Gdoy@ Tep éovon. 
> 7a t > > x > i + yw 
AXA OV MeV K EMTLELKES AKOVEMEV, OV TLS ETELTA 
ote Oewy mpdtepos Tév x elcetat odT avOpdrrwr * 
bv O€ xb yaw amrdvevbe Oedy COdrAOpt voRoaL, 
, x n v 5 , by t ” 
2 TL OV TAVTA EKATTA OLEipEO NOE METAAAA, 550 


438. 537. ot: 1004. Hera shows a keenly feminine instinct. With- 
out having to be told, she recognizes the situation. Perhaps Zeus 
showed his guilt in his countenance, or else he may have looked more 
fearful than usual. Of course she loses no time in giving him a “piece 
of her mind,” and turns loose all her pent-up fury. In addition to form- 
ing a pleasing variety, this scene is employed by the poet to make his 
hearers more fainiliar with the attitude of the other divinities toward 
the Bovdy of Zeus (vs. 5), upon which the action of the whole poem 
turns. 

538. The “Old Man of the Sea” was Nereus. 

539. Kepropiowwt (uvOowv) : 1005. Tera does not even wait for the 
father of gods and men to catth his breath and collect his thoughts, but 
pours out upon him a flood of bitter and abusive language. 

540. tov: 1004. — ad may indicate mere impatience, “what now,” but 
more probably means “again, once more,” and would indicate that this 
is not the first time that such a scene had taken place. Zeus was 
preéminently the Don Juan of the gods. Hera naturally. resents his 
policy of secrecy in keeping everything hid from her. The soul of 
Agamemnon in Hades, who had a particularly hard time of it with his 
own wife, and was finally killed by her. with an ax, thus advises 
Odysseus : “ Wherefore, do thou too never be soft even to thy wife, neither 
show her all the counsel that thou knowest, but a part declare and let a 
part be hid... . And yet another thing will I tell thee, and do thou 
ponder it in thy heart. Put thy ship to land in secret, and not openly, 
on the shore of thy dear country; for there is no more faith in woman.” 

541. ued: 992. —évra: accusative to agree with the implied subject 
of diKxalewer, rather than the dative to agree with ro/ its antecedent. 
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543. <apédpwv receives emphasis from its position. Perhaps a slight 
intimation that Zeus will have to tell any way, even if he does not do it. 
“ eagerly.” 

544. The condeption of a god asa father is a common one, and well 
known to most Christians from the opening words of the “ Pater Noster.” 

545. Zeus begins in a grandiose style, and tells Hera pompously (the 
spondaic ending of vs. 548 helps to give this effect) that his plans are 
too deep for her understanding, seeing that she is only a woman. 
Whenever he wants her to know anything he will tell her, so far as it 
may be proper for her to hear. And further, just think! he will tell 
her the very first, before anybody else. She must keep quiet now, and 
stop prying into his private affairs. All this serves merely to confirm 
her suspicions aud opens the way for a more direct attack. The whole 
attitude of Zeus toward Hera is pretty much the same as that which 


furnishes the theme of Ibsen’s “ The Doll’s House.” 
546. éovon: 1109, 6. — xadrerol: 1023. 
549. Oedv: 992. — @éAw(pr): subjunctive. 


LESSON LXXJV 


Iniap, 


489. Optional : 


440. 


darros, ov untouchable, invincible. 

aivds terribly, dreadfully, awfully. 

Po-aris, os calm-eyed, large-eyed, 
ox-eyed. 

Sarpdvios, 7, oy possessed by a da- 
mon, good friend ; crazy, foolish, 
wretch. 

%s-rys uevertheless, for aJl that, 
by all meaus, absolutely, com- 
pletely. 

eri-yvapar-to, emiyvapibo*, éréyvap- 
Wa, éreyvapooqy bend, curb, sub- 
due, win over. 

ér-hrepos, 9, ov true, unfailing, sure, 
real, actual. 

edknrcs, ) ov undisturbed, in 
peace, in calin, quiet. 


551-572 


VOCABULARY 


hpa indecl. neut. plur. favor, bene- 
fit, pleasure, kindness, protec- 
tion. 

"Hoateros, ov, 6 Ilephaestus, the 
lame god of fire. 

xa0-fjpar (Ao-) sit down, be seated. 

kAvto-Téxvyqs, es renowned for skill 
in handicraft, of renowned skill. 

Atyv exceedingly, very, especially. 

padAov [pada] more, rather, pref- 
erably. 

péAAw (peAA-, ‘pedAe-}, pedAyoo*, 
AAqoa* be about, be des- 
tined. 

Odpaviev, wvos, 6, 7 dweller of 
heaven, divinity, god(dess). 

mwap-eirov 2d aur, persuade, cajole, 
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win over, urge, outwit, delude, mpyrow (mpyk-), mpg, érpyta, mé- 
beguile, talk over. mpnyot, werpnypat, erphxOnvt 

motos, 4, ov what (sort)? what carry through, do, accomplish, 
kind? act, perform. 


Derivatives: etymo-logy; poly-, pyro-technic(al), tech- 
nique; practice, pragmati(sm, c, st), 621, 
441. Read and translate : 
Iliad, 551-572 
Tov & nyeiBer erecta Booms motua “Hp - 5B1 
“ alvérate Kpovidn, trotov tov poOoy eevrres. 
X iv - - vo? ” ” na 
Kal Any TE TAPOS ‘y OUT Elpopat OVTE METANAD, 
GANG war’ etxnros TA Hodleat, doo’ EOérAncAa - 
mn > - n i X\ 7 f ft 
viv § aivds deidoixa xara ppéva, wn ce tapeiryn 55. 
> 1 ss , t. 7 f 
apyupomela Betis, Cuyarnp adrlovo yépovtos * 
nepin yap cot ye mapéleTo nat AdBeE youvav : 
Tn o dim Katavedoa éryTupon, as AyirjAa 
Timnoes, ddéces S€ Tod€as em) vyvalv ’"Ayatdv.” 
tiv © amrape.Bdpevos tpocépn vehernyepgra Zevs* 560 
“ Satuovin, alel wey dleat, ovdé ce ATO, 7 
apnea & éumrns ot te duvvyjceat, AAN ard Oupod 
n 3 Ny Xx é 2s yv é 
PaddXopv E"ol Eveat* TO dé Tou nal plyrov EOTAL.. 
C.8 ottw tob7 éotiv, éuot wérre plrov eivass 
GAN axéovoa KadOnoo, éu@ Oo éerrime(Oco wtb, B65 


nr 


Ln vb TOL.0d Xpalopwwaty, dco Deol cia’ év OUT, 
> we 0 we t 27 a 2 s 99 
Gaooy idv0’, dre Kev Tou adarrous yeipas épetw. 

as épat’, G&ecev d€ Bodmis motua “Hpn, 

ror oy a "4 t f ae 
Kai p axéovoa KabjoTo, éeriyvdprpaca pidov KAp* 
ByOncayv § ava Sapa Atos Geot Odpaviwves - 
tolow 8 “Hdaotos crutoréyins Apy ayopeverv, 
Lntpl piryn er) joa hépav, Aeurwordve’Hpn- 


oO 
<1 
‘= 


442. 552. Not a question, but an indignant exclamation. Tera 
now plays one trump after another. She shows a complete knowledge 
of the situation, even in its details. It adds to the comedy that she is 
much brighter than Zeus, whose pompous loftiness takes on a touch of 
the absurd. 
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553. She throws back at Zeus his own words (eipopat, peraA\Adw) in 
an indignant denial of having been too inquisitive heretofore. On thé 
other band, she has never before this (adpos) inquired into his private 
affairs, “ but now (tv) this is too much for a loving and faithful wife 
like me to endure.” . 

557. col; 1004.— yotwev: 983, . 

561. Sapovin: “thou fool.” — dtear echoes the éfw of vs. 558. Hera 
there says, “I imagine,” to which Zeus replies, “Yes, you are always 
imagining.” Jf Wera has only made a shrewd guess, the towering rage 
into which Zeus falls at being so neatly caught would be the best possi- 
ble confirmation of her suspicions. — ot8€é ve A4Sw: ic. “You are always 
spying on me.” 

562. dad Otpod: further from my heart, ic. you will lose my affec- 
tions. ~— mpijga.: in this connection it is interesting to observe how 
well the poet knew human life; for later Hera does succeed in outwit- 
ting Zeus and does accomplish (apjéac) just what she had iu mind here, 
which Zeus is compelled in his. discomfiture to acknowledge: “Thou 
hast accomplished it at last, O Hera, ox-eyed queen, thou hast aroused 
Achilles fleet of foot.” ‘ 

564. “Granted that this is true” (which I do not). Zeus cannot 
bring himself to make a clean breast of it.— éyol pidov: autocratic and 
arbitrary: car tel est notre bon plaisir. Such is my good pleasure, reason 
enough for the likes of you; cf. Shakespeare, Jul. Cues., “ Decius, go tell 
them (the senators) Caesar will not come.” “ Most mighty Caesar, let 
me know some cause, lest I be laughed at when I tell them so.” “The 
cause is in my will, I will not come, that is enough to satisfy the senate.” 

565. dxéovea: translate by another imperative, “ But shut up and sit 
down.” — p¥0: 996. Zeus has lost completely in the argument, which 
makes him very angry, so he now turns to threats of the direst violence. 
These are not merely empty words either, as we know from another 
occasion, When he tauntingly reminds JJera that he had once hung her 
up with her hands tied together and an anvil bound to either foot. On 
that occasion he threatened to horsewhip her severely. Like patient 
Job, he finds his own wife too much to endure. 

567. épelw must be understood of blows as violent as Zeus had the 
power, to deliver them. — iév@ (iovra) (ye). 

This method of silencing Hera, contrary to ordinary human experi- 
ence in such matters, proves effective. Jt is necessary for the poetic 
-economy that she be stopped, so that there may be further development 
in the action of the poem. Besides she is bright enough to see that the 
best method of having her way is by apparent submission. 
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Iniap, 5738-589 


443. Optional - 


444, 


Gpduxdaeddov, ov, TO double cup 
(goblet) ; t may be turned upside 
down, the bottom forming another 
receptacle. : 

dv-iloow (fat-pic-), dvalgw, dvqréa, 
avyix§nv start up, dart up, spring 
up. 

dv-extés, 7, dy endurable, tolerable, 
bearable. 

Gvru-dépw (ep-, ol-, évex-), dvroicw 
bear against, oppose. 

apyadéos, 7, ov horrible, terrible, 
awiul, cruel, difficult. 

dorepomnris, do, 6 hurler of light- 
ning. 

dta-bv-a (cf &dw) drive, carry on, 
strike, push, press. 

épiBaive (épidav-) quarrel, bicker. 

780s, eos, Td use, utility, advantage, 
superiority. 

Gelva (Oev-), Oevéo*, Beva strike, hit, 
beat. 


HOMERIC GREEK 


LXXV 


VOCABULARY 


thaos, y, ov propitious, kindly, gen- 
tle, favorable. 

KaQ-dirrw (ab-), Kady jw* (kabdipo- 
par), Kaba, Kabfppar, KadAhOnv* 
attack, lay hold, accost, address. 

Kodgds, o}, 6 brawl, wrangling, 
quarrel. 

padakds, 7, dy soft, gentle, tender, 
mild. 

vikd-o, vikiow, éviknoa, vevicnka*, 
veviknpar*, évixnOnv conquer, pre- 
vail, surpass. 

opbarpds, ov, 6 eye, sight. 

wapd-dyp. (dy, da), rapapice, 
mapépyoa* aise, counsel, urge, 
persnade. 

orvperifo (oruedrty-), eorudédrga 
strike, thrust, hur. 

Tapdcow* (rapax-), Tapdtw*, érdpagta, 
TeTpNXa, TEeTApaypar*, érapax Onv* 
disturb violently, throw into 
confusion ; perf., be disturbed. 


Derivatives: Niké ; ophthalm-ic, a, -o-logy. 


445. Read and translate: 


Iniap, 5738-589 


NAS t y ry 9 Or 4 > 2 z 
4 O17 Nolyta épya TAS Exoetat odd Er Aveta, 


el 677 ow Evexa Ovntdr épidaiveror abe, 
év 6€ Geoiat KoAwoy EXavveTOV > OSE TL SaLTOS 575 


ec Orfs Eooerat Ado, eel TA Yepelova WKE. 
7 1008, €7 xP o. 


pntpl & eyo rapddys, Kal avTn rep voeoton, 
matpt pire él jpa pépew Art, dppa ph adte 
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/ t \ + en a ’ 
veixetnor TaTnp, adv & Hiv daira tapdEn. 
” Fe 2» 47 2 , 2 \ 
el rep yap x Céryow Od pros aorepoTryTHs 580 
é& dda ctupert£ear - 6 yap TOAD héptares ecru. 
> . \ ft, oS 7 # a 
GANG od Tdy yf éréecot KaOdTTEcOat padaKoicwy - 
avtix’ rea? traos ’Ordvpreos éacetas Hpiv.” 
as ap én, cat avaitas Séras aydicdrredrov 
pntpt piry év yeupl TiBer, ai piv TpocéeTren ° 585 
“rérrali, whtep éun, nal avdoyeo, nndouevn mep, 
py oe pirnv rep €ovoay év dpOadrpoiow Weopas 
Oevopérny: téTe & ob te Suvicopa: ayvbpevos Trep 
n > - X > v s £ 
YpPae peLy * apyanreos yap Ondvprrios avripéper Oat, 589 


446. 573. 7d8'(€) tooerar: 973, I. 

574-575. vena Ovnradv, contemptuously, contrasted with éy ecto. 
Hephaestus essays the role of mediator, as Nestor did between Aga- 
memnon and Achilles, but with infinitely better success. He is evi- 
dently much worried that they two showld create such a disturbance 
over such insignificant creatures as mortals. évexa Ovntay is said with 
the utinost contempt, as being au unworthy cause for such wrangling. 
Thus, on another occasion, when Poseidon challenges Apollo to a com- 
bat, because of their having taken different sides in the Trojau war, Apollo 
loftily replies, “ Shaker of the earth, thou wouldst consider me of unsound 
mind if I should fight against thee for the sake of pitiful mortals, who 
like unto leaves now live a glowing life, consuming the fruit of the 
earth, and now again waste away in death.” On another occasion’ the 
poet says: “ This is the lot the gods have spun for miserable men, that 
they should live in pain: yet themselves are sorrowless.” 

575. Bards: 979, 3. Here we catch a glimpse of the nature of the 
gods, and of Hephaestus in particular. “For shame, that you shonld 
raise such a disturbance among the gods over mortals that you run the 
risk of spoiling our dinner!” The prospect of losing a good dinner 
ought to be enough to bring the gods to terms. 

576. vd, said with a deprecating gesture. 
973, 1. . 
577. pntpl: 1004. — voeotoq: 1109, 6. Observe how courtly He- 
phaestus is, by prefacing his advice with the declaration that his mother 
is so wise and prudent that she does not need it. 

578. ert (1048-1049).— Apa déperv: show kindness toward. — dio: 
as applied here to Zeus, “ our beloved father,” is not meant very seriously. 
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447-448] HOMERIC GREEK 


579. veuxeinot, rapéfy: 1115.—odv: 1048-1049.—rapdty is to be 
taken literally, as throwing everything into confusion, as by breaking 
up the furniture, overturning the table though loaded with food and 
drink, and throwing all the gods out of the house, after having laid 
violent hands, or feet, upon them. 

580. eé\now: 1135. — 580-581: a good example of the figure known 
as aposiopesis, t.c. instead of completing his sentence, the god breaks off 
abruptly, and leaves to the imagination, as being beyond the power of 
adequate expression in words, just what Zeus might do to them all, if 
he should take the notion. It may be that Hephaestus is afraid to say 
what will happen, for fear that a mere “absit omen” spoken thereafter - 
may not be sufficient to keep Zeus from doing this, and he fears to put 
such an idea into the head of his still scowling, muttering father. 

581. wodd: 780-781. 

582. éméerow : 1005. — xaSdarer Son : 1107, 11, “lay hold of him, attack . 
him, not with your hands or the poker, but with soft words.” 

This whole passage contains some very sensible advice on “how to 
manage a husband,” but spoken as it is in the presence of Zeus it has a 
touch of the grotesque and comic. 

587. Wopar: 1115. 

588. te: 780-781. 

589. “Odtparios (éore). 


LESSON LXXVI 


Tr1ap, 590-598 
447. Optional: 


448. VOCABULARY 
adéto (ddreE-, ddrcte, Grek, GAK-), Katadimrw (mer, wre, wTy-), KATO 
GAcEhow, NAdEnca (GAaAKov) ward = mecéopar, Karérerov,  Kataré- 
off, defend, protect. ary(k)a fall, drop. 
GdAo-re at another time. Kopifo (Kopd-), Kopid, exdpir(o)a, 
Brdds, ov, 6 threshold. kekoptka™, kekopiopar*, éxopicbny* 
év-SéEtos, 1, ov, to(ward) the bear, care for, attend, accom- 
right. pany. 
Ev-eupe (éc-), évér(o)opat be in. KbteAAov, ov, TO cup, goblet. 
pap, patos, To day. Ajjpvos, ov, 7 Lemnos, an island in 
e-oréotos, 7, ov divine, marvelous, the Aegean near Troy. 
divinely sounding. ¥peSd-o, enelSqoa smile, laugh. 
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pé-pova (pev-, pov-, pa-) perf. only, flare, pipe, Eppa, Eppida**, Eppi- 


be eager, desire greatly, strive por, eppth(8)nv* hurl, dash, 

zealously, intend, plan. throw with a twirl, brandish. 
véxTap, apos, TO NECTAR, drink of  Xivrves, wy, of Sintians. 

the gods. re-ray-ov (2d aor. part. only) touch, 
olvo-xoé-w, olvoxofjeu*, gvoxdnra lay hold of, seize. 


pour wine, pour drink(s). 


Derivatives: Alex-ander. 


449. Read and translate: 
Iliad, 590-598 


non yap we Kal GAOT dreEuevar weua@Ta 590 
pipe modes TeTayav ard Bndov Oerrecioo, 
a > 4 , ¢ > 9 , , 
wav © ipwap depdpnv, dua & jer xatadvvrt 
Fr. 4 f > f 2 X 74K 
Kammnecoy ev Anuvea, drjiyos & és Oupos ever: 
év0a pe Livres Avdpes Apap Kopicavto twecdvra.” 
&s pdro, peidnoev Sé Ped, Aevrwdrchos “Hpn, 505 
/ X\ ‘ 2 / \ ‘a . 
perdnoaca bé raidds édéEato yeupl Kbmeddov. 
> xX ¢ a ww a * 4 a 
avuTap 6 Tos dAdoct Oeois evdeE.a tracw 


?. 7 \ Z > S: a 2? ft 
oLvoyoel ryAUKU VEKTAP, ATTO KPNTHPOS apvoowy. 


450. 590. pepadra modifies pe, subject of dAcEeuevae (971). 

591. woSés: 983. Apparently Zeus seized Hephaestus by one foot, 
twirled him a time or so around his head, as he would a rabbit, and 
then let go. —~ dé Pyros: from the threshold (of the palace in heaven). 

Evidently Zeus enjoyed throwing the gods out of heaven, to vent his 
rage when angry, as he boasts of this on another occasion: “O Hera, 
hard to deal with. Nay but yet I know not whether thou mayest not 
be the first to reap the fruits of thy cruel treason, and I beat thee with 
stripes. Dost thou not remember, when thou wert hung from on high, 
and from thy feet I suspended two anvils, and round thy hands I fas- 
tened a golden bond that might not be broken? And thou didst hang 
in the clear air and in the clouds, and the gods were wroth in high 
Olympus, but they could not come round and loose thee, Nay, whom- 
soever I might catch, I would clutch, and hurl from the threshold, to 
come fainting to the earth.” The poet tells us that on another occasion, 
“But Zeus, when he awakened, was wrathful, and dashed the gods 
about his mansion.” He was once deceived by the goddess of folly, 
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Até. Thereupon “he seized Até by her bright-haired head in the anger 
of his soul, and sware a mighty oath that never again to Olympus and 
the starry heaven should Até come, who blindeth all alike. He said, 
and whirling her in his hand flung her from the starry heaven, and 
quickly she arrived among the works of men.” 

We need not demand of our poet absolute consistency in the treat- 
ment of various features of his theme; and it would be idle to ask how 
a god could fall to earth, if thrown out of heaven, when we see them 
making daily trips from heaven to earth and return, through the air, 
passing from one to the other in a moment, or very quickly, and with- . 
out any external assistance. This conception of the fall of Hephaestus, 












—— Y i) ok 
\ may Ss 


or 


A Greek Banguer 


From a yase painting by Duris 
so crudely anthropomorphic, is matched by the Christian legend of 
Satan having been thrown out of heaven, as developed in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost. The poet is a little confused also in his topography here, 
for if the seat of the gods is on the top of Mount Olympus, it would not 
be possible for Hephaestus to occupy much time in falling to the earth. 

592. jap: 1015. This would indicate that the home of the gods 
was much higher than Olympus could be. 

593. kdwmecov = kata-recov = xat-recov, 608-609. —év Afyve: Lem- 
nos was considered the island of Hephaestus, the god of fire, because of 
the volcano, Mosychulus, situated there. — 6tpés: breath, soul, life. 

594. Divrves: literally “brigands,” a piratical folk. 

595-596. pelSqoev, pecBqoaca: the repetition to show that there is no 
doubt but that Hera is in good spirits once more. , 

596. worSds: 987, — xepé: 1005. 

597. @eots: 997, or 1009. 
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, 


[451-453 


598. otvoxéea: strictly “to pour wine,” but the meaning of the first 
part of the compound soon beeame weakened, so that it came to mean 


to pour anything good to drink, such as the nectar of the gods. 


Thus 


in English we say that a green blackberry is red, or we speak of a steel 
pen (penna = feather), a monthly or weekly journal (jour = day),a golden 


candlestick, etc. 


LESSON LXXVII 


Tuiap, 599-611 


451. Optional : 
452. VOCABULARY 
appr-yvijets, eooa, ev wobbly-kneed, dip, d7ds, } voice, word, speech, 
bow-legged (possibly = skillful, language. / 
ambidextrous). aept-Kaddys, €s very beautiful, 
é-oPerros, y, oy inextinguishable. charming. 


yédos, ov, 6 laughter. 

év-dp-vipi, évdpra, évapra (évapopov), 
évépwpa, évopdpepor rouse among, 
kindle among, excite. 

nxt where. 

Kab-eiSo (eb6-, eb8e-), 
sleep, slumber, rest (in bed), lie 
(in bed). 


Kabevdy ow* 


kara-xel-o desire to lie down (rest, ’ 


repose, slumber). _ 

Aapmpds, 4, dy bright, brilliant, 
shining, gleaming. 

Moira, ns, 4 muse. 


mept-Khurés, 7, dv famous, very re- 
nowned. 

nov-rvi-w, troirvica bustle, hurry, 
puff, pant. 

aparts, (dos, 7 heart, mind, soul, 
diaphragm. 

wpé-mGs, aga, av all, entire, whole. 

Umves, ov, 6 sleep, slumber. 

dos, ov, 6 light, gleam, luminary. 

doppryé, vyyos, 7 lyre, harp. 

xXptr6-Bpoves, oy golden-throned, 
possibly with robes embroidered 
with golden flowers, 6pé6va. 


Derivatives: a-sbestos; muse, music, museum; pneum- 
onia, -atic(s), 598-596; hypnotGc, ism); phos-phorus, 
photo-graph(y), -meter, 584-5865. 


453. Read and translate : 


Miad, 599-611 


daBeoros & dp’ évdpro yéhos, paxdpecot Geoicry, 


as (Sov "Hpatotoy bia S0pata rourpvovra. 


600 
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Os ToTe wey TpoTay Huap és HédLov KaTadbytTa 
daivuvt’, ovédd te Oupds eSeveTo datos é/ons, 
ov pev hoppuyyos Tepixarréos, ny éx’ “Amodrwv, 

, > aA »” 2 ' xy a 

Movedov 0, al decdov dpeRopevat orl Karp. 

? x > ‘ I x / ? ft 
avTap émel xatédu Napmpov pdos HeréLoL0, 608 
of pév Kaxkeloytes EBay oixevede Exactos, 
Axe éxdotw Spa trepixrvTos auduyunes 
“Hoatotos troincev idutnot rpatidecow, 
Zevs dé mpds bv rEyxos He ’Ondprrios AorepoTntys, 
ww , agp a ‘ oe € / 
&Oa wdpos xoipae’, bre pry yAvKVS Varvos ixavor: 610 
eva Kabedo avaBds, Tapa S€ ypvadOpovos “Hpn. 


454, 599. The drinks were usually served in Olympus by the god- 
dess Hebé, whose name has become a synonymn for feminine grace and 
maidenly beauty. In marked contrast to her is Hephaestus, rough, 
ungainly, and distressingly homely, who here makes his début as cup- 
bearer to the gods, and goes through so many funny motions (cf. 
Charlie Chaplin) that all of them laugh most uproariously. 

Beotow : 1004, 1009. This inextinguishable laughter is well motivated 
psychologically; as the situation has been so exceptionally tense that 
when there is a change brought about by the comic figure’of Hephaestus 
and his recital of his discomfiture at the hands of Zeus, all are ready 
to give vent to their pent-up feelings in this undignified fashion. 

600. worrviovra is onomatopoetic; we can hear the bow-legged, 
wobbly-kneed Hephaestus puffing as he bustles awkwardly around. 
Observe the heavy effect given to this verse by the spondaic ending. 

602-604. Bards, dépyryyos, Movodwv: 986.— dpeBopevor orl, “an- 
tiphonally.” The song was doubtless accompanied by the dance, as 
Homer tells us elsewhere that song and dance are the crown of the 
feast; and thus the muses would be able to display their varied grace 
and charms to the best advantage. The book thus begins with the 
heroic and tragic figures of Achilles and Agamemnon, and ends with a 
cabaret show among the gods of Olympus. — ml: 1005. 

606. Kaxkelovres = xataxciovres [kaTaxeiw]: 608-609. 

607. skdore: 997. The gods had separate homes of their own, thus 
forming quite a settlement in heaven. With this may be compared the 
Christian conception of heaven as a city, the new Jerusalem. - 

608. mpamiseoory: 1006. 

609. 8& mpds: 524. 
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VICTORY OF SAMOTHRACE 


Louvre, Paris 


The statue, which is considerably 


Commemorates a naval battle fought in 306 B.C. 
ship’s prow. The goddess of 


above life-size, stood on a pedestal having the form of a 
Victory was probably represented holding a trumpet to her lips with her right hand. 
The fresh ocean breeze has blown her garments back into tumultuous folds. 
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LESSON LXXVI [455 


455. The first book of the Iliad, after its grim and gloomy beginning 
amidst the tragedy of earthly life and its unending sorrows, closes amid 
‘the laughter of the care-free blessed gods, feasting happily on Olympus, 
:“ where, as they say, is the seat of the gods that standeth fast forever. 
'Not by winds is it shaken, nor ever wet with rain, nor doth the snow 
‘come nigh thereto, but most clear air is spread about it cloudless, and 
‘the white light floats over it. Therein the blessed gods are glad for all 
their days.” This alternate play of light and shade, of laughter and 
of tears, of stern, dignified men, and frivolous, light-hearted gods, who 
serve as their foil, is worked out by the poet with remarkable artistic 
feeling and delicacy of touch. The scene on Olympus as contrasted 
with the earlier action may best be compared to a satyr play, a kind of 
burlesque show, which was regularly performed in ancient Athens at 
the close of a series of tragedies, and for the same purpose, to relieve 
the minds of the audience. ’ 

With surpassing art the poet has woven into the action and the 
narrative of this book the most important characters, both human and 
divine, of the entire poem. 

“No book of Homer is so full ae dramatic groups and situations as 
this: Apolo striding with his bow and ringing quiver; Thetis caressing 
the grieving and angry Achilles; Thetis before Zeus, clasping his knees 
and extending her right hand toward his chin; Zeus with his dark 
brows and ambrosial locks nodding a confirmation to his promisc; 
Chryses with his filleted scepter and his gifts, before the two sons cf 
Atreus; Odysseus at the altar of Apollo with the maiden whom he is 
restoring to her aged father, — with his companions and the hecatomb ; 
Achilles in his rage drawing his sword from its sheath, calmed by 

Athena, who takes him by his long locks,— with Agamemnon before 
him and the other chiefs around him; the heralds of Agamemnon at 
the tent of Achilles, as Patroclus leads forth the fair Briseis; Zeus and 
Hera on Olympus, with Hephaestus playing the part of Hebé; the 
assembly of the gods, Apollo playing the lyre, and the singing muses.” 
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INTRODUCTION TO ATTIC GREEK 


456. Dialects. — The Greek language was divided into a num- 
ber of dialects, the most important groups of which were the 
Aeolic, Ionie (Ionic-Attic), and Doric. 


457. Very closely related to Ionic is Attic, and both are usually 
grouped together as Ionic-Attic. In the great mass of their forms 
they are fundamentally alike, and differ 
only in minor details. 


458. The Homeric poems are composed 
in what is known as the Homeric dialect, 
a mixture of Aeolic aud Jonie, the bulk of 
the forms being Ionic. (620). 


459. Contraction. — Attic carries the 
contraction of vowels to a further extent 
than does any other of the Greek dialects, 
two or more vowels coming together and 
admitting of contraction practically never 
remaining uncontracted. 


460. Hence one of the most important 
things for the student to do in passing 
from Homeric to Attic Greek is to mem- 
orize thoroughly the table of contractions 


Arniete vsine tue = (584-585). 
Srricit (A POXYOMENUS) 





461. In general vowels are contracted 
2 : : a 

Marble copy of the bronze 12 Attic as in Homer (584-585), the only 
original by Lysippus, a fourth exceptions being that «+o and e+ ov=ov 
eenhny Sule in Attic insted of ev in Homer. 


Vatican Gallery, Rome 


462. Treatment of & in Attic.— After c, 1, p, the 7 of Homer, 
when representing an earlier a (621), becomes a in Attic, except 
that pen = py, aS xépn for xéppn = Homeric xotpn maiden and poy = 
ppy, AS Odppos for Pdpaos courage. : 


- 463. If py is the product of the contraction of pea (584-585) it 
remained unchanged, as épy = épea mountains. 
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464. Use of Vau.— Vau had gone entirely out of use in Attic 
before Attic literature begins, and it had no influence on Attic verse, ° 


465. Consonantal change.—1) oo of Homer becomes 7 in Attic, 
as @dAracca, mpjoow of Homer become @adarra, wpérrw in Attic; 
except that two sigmas brought together by inflection become o, 
as woot for rocai (wodct), éreoe for trea-or, redX€oat for reA€o-caL. 

2) po of Homer becomes pp in Attic. 


466. Inflection. — In the inflection of 
words, the chief differences between the 
Homeric and Attic forms are due to the 
greater extent to which the Attic dialect 
carries either contraction (584-585), or to 
which it carries metathesis of quantity 
(573). 


467. Thus Homeric @adraccdov, pws 
Ypwa, ereos, ee, yépaos, yepaa, wéAnOs, Boot” 
Ajos, BactrAFja, Bactrdywv, BacrAtjas, vyds, vyov 
regularly become in Attic Oadrurrav, row, 
ype, exous, ern, yépws, yépd, tédrEws, Bact 
Aéws, Bacréa, Bacréwy, Bacrr€as, vews, vedv. 





468. Nouns and adjectives. — Attic had a 
the following case endings, either not T= Discus Turowzr 
found or else very uncommon in Homer: CDiscoseL ns) 


1) Dual, gen. and dat. end in -winstead —-Panesdotti Palace, Rome 
of -uv. Marble copy of the bronze 

2) Dual of the first decl., gen. and dat. try eat Sea 
ends in -aw. 

3) The dative plural of all three declensions regularly has the 
shorter forms: im the first declension -as, in the second declension 
-os, in the third declension -or. 

4) The gen. sing. mase. of the first declension ends in -ov. 

5) The gen. sing. of nouns and ee with stems in yv, 4, v 
is regularly -ews. 

6) Th¢ ace. plur. of mase. and fem. nouns and adjectives with 
stems in 7, t, v, es regularly ends in -ets. 
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7) Comparatives with stems in -ov, a8 duetvov, may end in: » in 
the acc. sing., mase. and fem., aud in the nom., ace., and voe. plur. 
neuter; and may end in -ovs in the nom., acc., and voc. plur. 
masc. and fem. 

469. For the irregular “ Attic Second Declension,” and the 
declension of adjectives as fAews, wy, of vats, and of ypais see any 
good Greek grammar. 

470. Pronouns. — For the declension of the personal, interroga- 
tive, indefinite, and reflexive pronouns, see any good Greek gram- 
mar. 

471. Verbs. — Attic Greek has the future optative and future 
passive, entirely regular in formation, which may be easily learned 
from any good Greek grammar. 

472. The middle optative, third plural, regularly ends in -vro 
instead of in-aro as in Homer; and -aro is very rare as the ending 
of the third plural of Attic verbs. 

478. For the Attic forms of regular -y verbs, see any good 
Greek grammar. 

474. For the Attic forms of the irregular verbs;<ijii, clus, dpi, 
Fpat, kejwar, and ofda, see any good Greek grammar. 

475. The first perfect active of verbs, as A€Avxa (904), is com- 
mon and is the regular form in Attic Greek for verbs with all 
classes of stems. 

476. In many second perfects with stems in z, B, x, y, the final — 
mute of the stem is aspirated (619), 7 and 8 becoming 4, while x 
and y become x. Thus airoppa [xéurw], térpida [tpiBw], xa 
[eyo], deBiwxa [dx]. ‘ 

477. Contracted nouns, adjectives, and verbs. — Jor the inflection 
of contract nouns, adjectives, and verbs, see any good Greek 
grammar. 

478. The following table for Attic forms, corresponding to the 
table in 649 for Homeric forms, indicates the resultaut endings 
produced by the fusion of the case endings with the stem,of nouns 
and adjectives. 
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"YEH ‘Sendls og “Cudog) skyrong ye “yaw '5agX) ‘Saog ‘sana gg 
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480-486] HOMERIC GREEK 


SYNTAX 


480. The differences in Homeric and Attic syntax can best be 
learned by the careful study of some good work on Attic prose 
composition. 


481. The article. — In Attic Greek 6, 4, rd is regularly employed 
as the definite article (the), its absence ordinarily marking a noun 
as indefinite, as 6 wéXepos the war, rodeos war. , 


482. At times the article may be omitted, especially in poetry 
without marking the noun as indefinite. 


483. At times it may represent the unemphatic possessive pro- 
moun, a8 Kipos xaraed#oas dad rod dppyaros tov Owpyxa évédv Kai 
dvaBas éxi rov imwov Ta wdAra eis Tas xeipas CAaPe Cyrus, having 
leaped down from his chariot, put on his breastplate, and having 
mounted his horse took his javelins in his hands. 


484. It may be employed, especially with adjectives and 
participles, in a generic sense, denoting a class, as 6 dvOpwros 
man(kind), of dyaOot the good, 6 BovdAduevos anyone who wishes, oi 
yépovres the aged. 


485. It may be used with proper names in familiar style, as 6 
Swxparns Socrates. 


486. It is used in a variety of ways to form substantives : 

1) With adjectives and participles, as of wAovown the rich, of 
mapovtes those present. 

2) With possessive pronouns, as of coi your people, rai Hpérepa 
our possessions, our affairs. 

3) With genitives, as @ovxudiSys 6 @OAdpov Thucydides, son of 
Olorus. 

4) With locatives, as of MapafGv xat Sadrayiv those (who fought) 
at Marathon and Salanvis, ra oixot affairs, things at home. 

5) With adverbs, as oi vty the people of to-day, of rote those of that 
time, ot éxet those over there. : 

6) With prepositional phrases, as of év-r@ doret those in the city, 
Ta Tpos Tov ToAEpOv the things (needful) for the war. 
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INTRODUCTION TO ATTIC GREEK [487 


7) The neuter article is prefixed to any word or part of speech 
when considered merely as an expression, as 15 déya the word 
“ Adyar,” 7d yah cecavrdy the (saying) “know thyself.” 

8) The neuter article in the singular, all cases, is used with the 
infinitive (articular infinitive), when emphasizing the substantive 
character of the infinitive. In this usage it is commonly trans- 
lated by the English verbal noun in -ing, as 73 xadds pdxeobar 
(the act of) fighting bravely, to fight bravely, 76 ypapev (om.) 
writing, rot ypadev of writing, ro ypddev to, or for writing, rd 
ypddew (ace.) writing. Nors.— The article is always thus used 
with the infinitive when the infinitive is construed with a 
preposition. 


487. Verbal adjectives. — In addition to verbal adjectives in 
-rés, aS found in Homer and denoting possibility, or merely as 
the equivalent of the perfect passive participle, Attic Greek has 
a verbal adjective in -réos, similarly formed, and used with «ipé 
(often omitted), expressing necessity or duty, and admitting of 
two constructions : 

1) Personal (passive) construction. Only verbal nouns from 
transitive verbs can be thus employed, the verbal agreeing in 
gender and number with the subject. The agent is in the dative, 
as dpernTea gor } adds éori the state must be benefited by you, od 
apo ye THs GAnOeias Tiuntéos avyip G man must not be honored before 
the truth. 

2) Impersonal (active) construction. In this construction, 
which is more frequent, the verbal is active in meaning and 
stands in the neuter nominative, usually singular, while its object 
is in the case which the finite verb would govern. The agent, if 
expressed, is usually in the dative, but is sometimes in the 
accusative as if dependent upon 3, which has a meaning similar 
to that contained in these verbals, one must. Thus doxyréov co: 
tiv dperny you must cultivate virtue, rods piAovs chepyerntéov, THY 
wodw dbedyréov, av Booknudroy éryedntéov one must do favors for 
one’s friends, benefit one’s state, and care for one’s cattle, tov 
Bovdopevoy evSaipova elvar cwppootvmy Stwxréov xai dokytéov he who 
desires to be happy must pursue and cultivate temperance. 
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488-500] HOMERIC GREEK 


488. a in Attic. —- Attic, which does not employ xé(v), has the 
following unhomeric uses of dv: 

1) With past tenses, apparently as present conditional, as 
mwodAod ay dévov Wv 76 wAOuTE’v ei Kal 7d yalpe airg avvav it would be 
worth a great deal to be wealthy if joy were associated with it. 

2) With past tenses it takes the place of the iteratives in -cxov, 
which are not found in Attic Greek, as érpemev dv = rpérecker, 
expeev dv = tpéapacxev. 

3) The subjunctive with dy is found in general statements 
which are valid also for the future, where English employs the 
indicative present, aS pawwdueba wavres bdr’ dy dpylipeda, we are all 
mad when we are angry. 

489-500. These sections, which are omitted from this book for | 
the sake of brevity, refer to the standard Greek grammars. 
Those wishing to learn Attic Greek should now read some good 
Attic author, with a few sections from the grammar each day till 
the most important fundamentals of Attic Greek become 
thoroughly familiar. Bon voyage! 
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GRAMMAR 


I. PHONOLOGY 
601. The Greek alphabet has twenty-six letters : 


Form Sounp NAME 
A a aas in father (when short as in cha) drAda alpha 
B Bp das in bite Bara beta 
T y gas in get (never soft as in oblige) yup. gamma 
A 8 das in deal ddAra delta 
E € e€asinred .  d, € (2 fideov) epsilon 
Fi F was in wine fad 3 vau 

. , (digamma) 
Z { e2das in Abura Mazda Cire zeta 
H y ¢ asin they : Ta . eta 
© @ thas in thick (originally t+) (Ora theta 
I vt @as in machine (when short asiinhit) idra jota 
K «x kas in Kill , xdmma kappa 
AX. Zas in English, but with a trill dap Pda lambda 
Mp ™ as in met po mu 
N vs nas in net vw nu 
& & «asin war éet (&) xi 
O o oas it ébey od, 6 (6 wixpéy) omicron 
Il aw pas in pie we (xi) pi 
Ot¢ kas in kale oormal koppa 
P p_ Fr. or Ger. trilled r po rho 
Dog? sas in sit oiypa sigma 
T + tas in tie Tad tau 
Yo v_ Fr. wu? or Ger. i? (originally win prune) 3 (¢ piddv) upsilon 
@ @ phasin sophomore (originally p-+h) ef (#7) phi 
X x ch as in lock or doch (originally +h) ee (yi) chi 
Wh ps as in lips Wee (Yt) psi 
Q o oas in bone & (& péya) omega 





1, 2, 3: see next page for footnotes. 
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502-506] HOMERIC GREEK 


502. Only the capitals were used in antiquity, the small 
letters being introduced by medieval copyists of Greek 
manuscripts. 

503. The vowels are: a, ¢, 7, 0, w, open vowels, and 

t, v, closed vowels. 

.504. The diphthongs are: 

at pronounced as az in aisle. 

av at “ ou in house (or rather as au in Ger. Haus). 

e Me ‘ et in fretght (or better still, pronounce both 

vowels, « ++, but fuse them into a single 
syllable ¢, with the accent on the first part). 


n 


ev . “ eh +00 in spoon, but fused into one syllable, 
somewhat as ew in Fr. fleur. 

yy Me “ @ + 00 in spoon, but fused into one syllable. 

ou i “ o¢ in bol. 

ov ec “ ou in soup. 

vw és “ we in we (or rather as ut in Fr. luz). 

wu is “ 6+ 00 in spoon, but fused into one syllable. 


505. The improper diphthongs are a, , ». These consist of a 
long vowel (4, 7, w) with an iota (1), called iota subscript, written 
beneath, unless the first of these vowels is a capital, in which 
case the iota is written in the line, as dyero = Quyero = QIXETO 
went. 

Notr. — Whenever by inflection (626) or otherwise an iota follows 
immediately after a, y, or w, it regularly becomes iota subscript (505), 
thus producing an improper diphthong. 

506. These diphthongs are usually prbdbandsd the same as 
d, y, and w respectively, although in Homeric times the iota was 


probably sounded to some extent. 


> 

1 and 9 are uot ordinarily printed in Greek texts to-day, but.both were 
common in the earlier period of the language ; and a knowledge of the use 
of vau (or digamma, as it is sometimes called) is necessary in order to 
understand the metre of Homer, as well as to explain many irregular forms. 

25 at the end of a word ; elsewhere o, aS sadces you will save. 

3 Except in diphthongs, where it has the sound of 00 in spoon. For sim- 
ple v round the lips as though to pronounce oo in spoon, and with them in 
this position pronounce long e in me. 
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PRONUNCIATION, CONSONANTS [507-516 


507. 6, , and x may be pronounced as indicated above. In 
Homeric times they were pronounced somewhat as t-h in fat-head, 
p-h in sap-head, and ck-h in thick-head, respectively, but without 
the break noticeable in English between the two syllables. 

508. The remaining consonants may be pronounced as speci- 

_fied in the list, but y before p, », y, x, or € is called gamma-nasal, 
and is pronounced as in song, as xAayyy uproar, pronounced 
clahngdy. 

509. Mutes.— The letters z, B, @; x, y, x; 7,6, 6 are called 
mutes or stops. 

510. They are divided into three classes, according to the part 
of the mouth most occupied in producing them: 

Labial (lip) mutes (7, B, ¢), called z-mutes. 
- Dental (teeth) mutes (7, 8, #), called z-mutes re also lin- 
gual (tongue) mutes. 
Palatal (palate) mutes (x, y, x) called «-mutes (called also 
guttural (throat) mutes). 

511. Mutes of the same class are called cognate, as being pro- 
nounced by the same organs of speech ; lips (labials), tongue and 
teeth (linguals, dentals), or palate and throat (palatals, gutturals). 

512. The mutes are also grouped in three orders, according to 
the relative amount of expiratory force employed in making 
them : 

Smooth mutes (z, 7, x), called tenues. 
Middle mutes (8, 8, y), called medials. 
Rough mutes (¢, 4, x), called aspirates. 

513. Mutes of the same order are said to be coérdinate. 

514. Nasals.— The nasals are p, v, and y-nasal (508). 

515. They may also be divided into three classes, correspond- 
ing to the three classes of mutes: 

pa labial. >» 
vy a dental (lingual). 
y-nasal a palatal (guttural). 

516. Liquids. The liquids are A and p, to which are some- 
times added the nasals, ». and ». 
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517-527] HOMERIC GREEK 


517. Spirants. — The spirants are o and f. 

518. Double Consonants. — The double consonants are { (= 2d), 
é (= ko, yo, xo), and y (= 7a, Bo, go). 

519. Quantity. — The vowels y and w are always long; « and o 
are always short, while a, «, and v are sometimes long and some- 
times short, and hence are called doubtful vowels. 


520. When the doubtful vowels are long in this text, it will be 
indicated (except in the direct quotations from Homer) by their 
having the mark (-) placed over them, as Gea goddess. This 
mark will not be placed over vowels having the circumflex 
accent (534), as they are always long (537). 

521. Diphthongs, including improper diphthongs (505), are 
always long. 

522. A syllable is long by nature when it contains a long vowel 
or a diphthong. It is long by position when its vowel is fol- 
lowed by two or more consonants, or by a double consonant (518). 


523. One or both of the consonants which make a syllable long 
by position may come in the following word. 


624. If a mute (509), followed by a liquid (516), or by the 
nasals p or y, comes after a short vowel, and the mute and liquid 
(or nasal) come within the same word or the same part of a com- 
pound, the syllable is common, that is, it may be either long or 
short, according to the requirements of the verse. 

525. Sometimes a short vowel followed by X, », vor p (occa 
sionally o or ¢) forms a syllable long by position, .in which case 
these consonants seem to have been doubled in pronunciation, 
and are sometimes so written. 


526. One of the consonants which make a syllable long by 
position (particularly ¢, occasionally o) is sometimes lost, but in 
many of these cases the ¢ was probably pronounced in Homeric 
times. : 

527. Breathings. Every vowel at the beginning of a word 
must have either the smooth breathing () or the rough breathing (‘), 
written over it if it is a small letter, and before it if it is an 
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QUANTITY, BREATHINGS, ACCENTS [528-538 


initial capital followed by small letters. If the entire word is 
written in capitals, the breathing is omitted. 

528. The rough breathing, called aspiration, shows that h was 
sounded before the vowel, as iordés loom, mast (pronounced 
histés). 

529. Initial p always has the rough breathing ; initial v usually 
has it. 2 

530. The smooth breathing denotes that the vowel was sounded 
without the h, as éuds my, mine (pronounced emés). 

531. A diphthong, except an improper one (505) at the begin- 
ning of a word takes the breathing over its second vowel, as 
Airés (airés) self (pronounced owtis), Yids (vids) son (pronounced 
hawéds). 

532. Improper diphthongs take the breathing over the first 
vowel when it is a small letter, and before it when it is an initial 
capital followed by small letters. ’ 


533. In compounds no word is written with a breathing unless 
it be initial, even though it originally had it, as Suvéns (Sov + inpe) 
bring together, hearken to. In such cases the rough breathing 
should be pronounced. 


534. Accents.—There are three accents, the acute (J, the 
grave (‘), and the circumflex (*), as BovAy a plan, Bovd} Kady a 
good plan, pis wrath. 

535. These accents are all ordinarily pronounced alike, by 
stressing the accented syllable, as in English. In ancient Greek 
they seem to have represented a difference of pitch. 


536. The acute accent can stand on one of the last three 
syllables only of a word, the circumflex on one of the last two 
only, and the grave on the last only. ; 

537. The circumflex accent can stand only over a long vowel 
or a diphthong. 

538. If diphthongs (except improper ones, 505) have either 
the accent or breathing, or both, these must come over the second 
vowel, as avrovs themselves, otvexa because, ovtos (Odros) this. 
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539-548] HOMERIC GREEK 


539. For improper diphthongs, these come over the first vowel 
if it is written in small letters, and before it if it is an initial 
capital followed by small letters. 

540. If a vowel or a diphthong has both the accent and 
breathing, the acute and grave follow the breathing, while the 
circumflex is placed over the breathing, as dyaé king, protecting - 
lord, vorepov afterward(s), as eparo thus he spoke, igi mightily, 
with might. 

541. If the accented vowel is imitial, the accent as well as the 
breathing stands over it if it is a small letter and before it if it 
is a capital followed by small letters, as "Avs: to Hades, "Odvpzros 
Olympus, ddyos grief, pain, woe. 

542. If the entire word is written in capitals, both breathing 
and accent are omitted. 

543. The last syllable of a word is called the ultima, the last 
but one the penult, and the last but two the antepenult. 

544, The antepenult when accented must have the acute, but 
it cannot have the accent if the last syllable is long by nature 
(522), or ends in either of the double consonants é or y, a8 éAwpiov 
booty, but éAwpiov (gen.) of booty. 

545. An accented penult has the circumflex if it is long by 
nature (522), while the ultima is short by nature, as oxjmrpov 
sceptre. 

546. An accented ultima may have the acute when short, as 
xads good, the acute or circumflex when long, as poy?) soul, Wiis 
(gen.) of @ soul. 

547. Final a: and o are counted short when determining the 
accent, except in the optative and in ogo: (loc.) at home, as pido 
(545) words, OarAacca: (544) seas. These.diphthongs are regularly 
long in metrical quantity, and must be so treated when reading 
the verse, although considered short when determining the 
accent. 

548. Verbs regularly have the recessive accent, that.is, their 
accent is thrown as far back to the left as the rules of accent will 
allow. 
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ATHENA PARTHENOS 


National Museum, Athens 
Found at Athens in 1880, A marble statuette copy of Athena by Phidias, placed in 
the Parthenon in 488 s.c. The original, nearly forty feet high, had ivory for the face, 
feet, and hands, and gold for the drapery and accessories. 


ACCENT, PROCLITICS, ENCLITICS [549-554 


549. A word w ye the acute on the last syllable is called 
oxytone (sharp-terfed). 

550. Oxytones change the acute to the grave before other 
words, not separated by punctuation marks, in the same sentence, 
except before enclitics (553), elided syllables (575), or’ the inter- 
rogative pronoun ris, ri who ? which ? what? as dvd up, up through, 
but dvi orparey up through the camp. 

551. Proclitics. —Some monosyllables have no accent of their 
own and are closely attached to the following word, as év yepoty 
in his hands, where év has no aecent of its own, just as in the 
ordinary use of the (unemphatic) definite and indefinite article 
in English. These words in Greek are called proclitics, and are 
accented only — 

1) when followed by an enclitic (553) ; 

2) at the end of a sentence ; 

3) «is (és) tnto, to, ex (2) out of, from, év in, and és as, when 
they follow the words they modify. 

552. The proclitics are: 

1) The forms 6, %, of, of of the pronoun (usually called the 
“ article,” from its use in later Greek, 765, 481). 

2) The prepositions «is (és) into, to, éx (é€) out of, from, and 
év in, except when they follow the word they modify. 

3) The conjunctions «i if, and us as, that (also a preposition to), 
except when it means thus, or when it follows its noun. 

4) The adverb ov (ov, odx) not, except at the end of a sentence. 

553, Enclitics. — An enciitic is a word which regularly loses its 
own accent, and is pronounced as if it were a part of the preced- 
ing word, as olwvotod te and for the birds, where re (ré) has lost 
its accent, which has become aieched to the last syllable of the 
preceding word. 

554. The enclities are: 4 

1) The personal pronouns ue, poi; pe, wed (eé0), aot (rot), a & 
(eb), Bev, ot bee opi(ar), odiv, og, odds (ahas), ohéa(s), THuiv, ghwé, 
ohéwy, piv. 

2) The indefinite pronoun tis, ri some (one), any (one), some- 
thing, anything, in all its forms (but not deca = riva). 
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555-559] HOMERIC GREEK 


3) The indefinite adverbs wot (zo67), ry, roi, robev, wore, 7d, THs. 
Norre.— When used as interrogatives, the pronouns ris, ré who? 


which ? what? and the adverbs zod (706), 17, Tol, TéOev, Tote, 7, Tas, 
have the accent here given, which they never lose. 


4) The ‘present indicative of ciyé be, and of gnpi say (except 
aor, the 3d pl. of eizé and possibly the second singular dys of 
pnt). 

5) The particles yé, ré, roi, rép, vi(v), xé(v), nv, fd. 

6) The pronominal suffix -de, the local suffix (“ preposition”) -8e, 
and the adverbial suffix -Ge (as «ie, aie). 


555. An enclitic does not lose its accent in the following cases: 

1) When it is dissyllabic and follows a word which has the 
acute on the penult. 

2) When the preceding vowel is elided (575). 

3) When there is ‘no preceding word. 

4) When there is an emphasis on the enclitic. 


556. éori(v) is written with an accent on the first syllable (Zor) 
when : 

1) It comes at the beginning of a sentence or of a verse of 
poetry : 

2) It denotes possibility or existence. 

3) It is preceded by ovk, el, kai, ds, wy, GAA’, OF Toor’. 

557. When an enclitic is followed by one or more enclitics in 
the same sentence, each except the last receives the acute accent 
on its final syllable from the enclitic following. 


558. When a word is compounded with an enclitic, it is 
accented as though they were separate, as ovre (ot + re), de 
(7 + 8c), of8e (of + de), ete. 


559. In the following cases the word before an enclitic keeps 
its own accent, and never changes the acute to the grave: 

1) If it has an acute on the antepenult (543), or the circumflex 
on the penult (543), it adds an acute on the ultima (543) asa 
second accent. 

2) If it has the acute on the penult (543), or the circumflex on 
the ultima (543), no change is made. 
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ENCLITICS, SYLLABLES, ORTHOGRAPHY [560-563 


Note. — Remember that two acute accents cannot stand on successive 
syllables. 


3. If it is a proclitic or an EEG it takes the acute on the 
ultima (543), 


560. Syllables. — A Greek word has as many syllables as it has 
vowels and diphthongs. In dividing a word into syllables, single 
consonants, combinations of consonants which can begin a word, 
and a mite (509) followed by p or y are usually placed at the 
beginning of the syllable. Other combinations of consonants are 
divided, a8 dy-Opw-ros man, a-pérpn quiver, pd-xecba to fight, 
zyw I have, 64-hac-ca seu, Ay-a-pé-pvov Agamemnon. Compound 
words are divided according to their original parts, as fvv-é-yxe 
brought together (a compound of ow and épxe, from fuvinut = iv 
sb ine = Evv-iy-pe). 

561. Movable Consonants. — The following words are sometimes 
spelled with and sometimes without a final v, called y-movable : 

1) All words (except éooi), ending in -o, including -& and -yu. 

2) All verbs of the third person singular ending in -e. 

8) The third singular of the pluperfect ending in -e (originally 
-cc, 584, 2; 585). 

4) The ‘verb éori, and the particles xé and wi, all of which are 
enclitics. 

5) The dative plural of the personal pronouns dupe, dup, of 
odion. 

6) The endings ¢: and 6c, mostly adverbial. 

7) The pronoun éys I. 

562, This nu-movable comes regularly in all these words at the 
end of a line of poetry and at the end of a sentence, and always 
when tHe end of a verse coincides with the end of a sentence. 
Elsewhere the word may be spelled with or without it, according 
to the pleasure of the writer or the requirements. of the verse. 


563. Similarly some adverbs had a movable sigma at the end, 
as wodAdki(s) often, and others ending in -x(s), peo(c)ny<(s), 
arpéua(s), dvrexpv(s), LO5(s), wéxou(s), dxpe(s), dudi(s), odrw(s), a) 
éx (2). 
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564, Variant Spellings. — The following words were spelled at 
times with a single sigma, and at times the sigma was doubled: 

1) The future and aorists of verbs with stems (630) ending in 
a short vowel, or in a short vowel-followed by a consonant. 

2) The ending of the dative plural of the third declension. 

3) The words éc(c)os, dmoo(c)os, Sc(c)axt, réa(c)os, too(a)dxe, 
téa(c)osse, Tor(c)odros, péc(o)os, mpdc(a)w, tpda(c)obe(v), dric(c)a, 
vepeor(a)dw, veneo(o) Tos, véper(a)is, and ’Odva(c)eds ih all its cases. 

565. In the same way, other words were spelled with a single 
or a double consonant, as da(r)ws, dr(ar)y, AxiA(A)eds, 3(7) Te. 

566. Many words beginning with A, wu, v, p, and o are often 
spelled with these letters doubled when they are brought before 
a short vowel by composition or imflection, as éwéoourat (éri, aevo- 
pat), Enpope (pelpouot), f\AaBe (AapBdvw), Eppee (few), daev(v)iLovro 
(a6, vitw). 

Nots. — These letters were sometimes doubled in pronunciation, 
although it was not represented graphically. 

567. A few words were spelled with or without a final vowel: 

1) +3 ev(Z), odk(d), r(p)ori = mpds; 2) -a; dv(d), xar(d), wap(d). 

568. The following words were spelled with and without 7 or 6: 
m(T)OAts, 1(r)odenos, par(A)axds, dux(O)a, .Tpix(A)a. 

569. The following words were spelled with or without 
initial o: (c)xeddvviju, (c)uixpds, ots (Ss), cudopBds (pop fés), 
Bedrroi CEAAo/). See 603-604. 

570. Some double forms are : ia (ia) one; yala (yp) earth, land, 
country; Ac&Bw (Bw) drip, drop, pour ; épi(y)dsouros .loud-roaring, 
resounding ; Etv, lv together, with. : 

571. Variations in Quantity. — Some words havea syllable which 
may be either long or short (sometimes, but not always, represented 
by a difference in spelling), according to the pleasure of the one 
using it, as”"Odvpyxros (OtAvpros), dvopa (ovvopya), KoAedy (xovAcdr), 
3pos (odpos), dvjp (dvijp), “ATéAXwy CA7dAAwr), €iAHAovHa (EAnAVOa), 
etvexa (évexa), phv (wév), erapos (éraipos), drap (airdp), rodds (zovAds). 

572. A diphthong or a long vowel, which precedes another 
vowel in the same word, is often shortened in pronunciation, 
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as vids son (A, 499), where the meter requires the first syllable 
to be pronounced short. In the following examples the difference 
in pronunciation is indicated by the spelling also : 


Onoja becomes @ycéa 

éorndtos ne éatadros 

“A pyos sy ”Apeos 

Vnos, VIA, VES, VNOY, VHETCL, VHAs veds, véa, véEs, vey, veecor, 
véas 

nus a eds 

qyarat + éarat 

KelaTaL me Kéarat 

*Bacirnus,*Znus, etc. (nouns in -*yus) “ Bacrrc¥s, Zevs, etc. (nouns 
in -evs) 


573. Metathesis of Quantity. —‘ao and 7o often become ew by an 
exchange (metathesis) of quantity; that is, the long vowel (4, n) 
becomes short (c), while the short vowel (0) becomes long (w). 


574. The accent is not affected by metathesis of quantity, but 
remains as it was before the metathesis took place. Thus IyAn- 
dda0 becomes TyAnddew, Bprdpnos becomes Bprdépews, etc. 


575. Elision. — A short final vowel (very rarely the diphthongs a 
and o: also) is regularly dropped when the next word begins with a 
vowel or a diphthong. This is called elision. An apostrophe (’) 
marks the omission, aS oréupar’ gov (for oréupara éxwv) having 
Jillets, oixad’ txérOa (oixade ixécOar) to arrive home, éx’ duwv (emi 
@pwy) on his shoulders. 

576. Norr.— When a final short vowel, preceded by one or more 
vowels in the same word, is elided, only the last vowel is lost, and the 
other vowels remain unchan ged. 


577. The most frequent occurrences of elision are in: 

1) Words of one syllable ending in -c, as yé, dé, «é, ré. 

2) Prepositions and conjunctions of two syllables, as ddd, 
api, eri, mapa. 

3) Some common adverbs, as pada, taxa, dua, ere, érevra, era. 

578. “In the following words elision does not usually take place: 

1) dypr, wéxpr, wept, xpd, ort, Té and its compounds. 
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2) Monosyllables (except those ending in -e, and a very few 
others), a8 od, ja, and (rarely) cof, rot, jot. 
3) Words ending in -v. 


579. Elision occurs also in the formation of compound words, 
but then without the apostrophe to mark it, as érevpypyoav (emi 
eidyynoay they shouted assent. 


580. When the following word begins with a vowel which was 
formerly preceded by a lost consonant, especially ¢, elision does 
not ordinarily take place, as évi olkw (= évi fox in (our) home. 


581. ¢, a semi-vowel corresponding to Eng. w, was pronounced 
at times, and at other times neglected. 


582. A smooth mute (512) brought before a rough breathing 
(527) by elision (575) is changed to the cognate rough mute 
(511-512). Thus « before a rough breathing becomes x, 7 be- 
comes §, and m becomes ¢, as aideioOai 0 iepja and to reverence the 
priest, for aideicBal re tepyja; ay’ Exardyyxetpov Kadécao’ és paxporv 
"Odvuproy quickly having summoned the hundred-handed (giant) into 
lofty Olympus, for dxa éxardyyerpor, etc. ; ddier he sent (him) away, 
for dzoia. 


583. If an accented final syllable of a preposition or a con- 
junction is elided (575), the accent of the word is lost with the 
- elided syllable. Other words so accented throw the accent back 
on the preceding syllable, but do not change the acute to the 
grave (534, 550). 


584. Contraction.— When one vowel follows another vowel in 
the same word, contraction sometimes (but not usually) takes 
place. When vowels are thus contracted, the following are the 
rules : @ 

1) Vowels which regularly form diphthongs do so, as a +1= at, 
o+t=o, ete. 

Norr. — Observe that the long vowels a, », w, when followed AY t 
regularly form the improper diphthongs a, y, w (505). . 


2) Two like sounds unite in the common long sound, that is, 
two a-sounds (a), two e-sounds (c, »), two isounds (:), two 
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o-sounds (0, »), or two u-sounds (v), unite to form the common 
long (a, 7, i, w, v) sounds, except ec becomes a, and oo becomes ov. 

3) An o-sound absorbs an a-sound or an e-sound and becomes 
long o (w), except co gives ev, while oe becomes ov. 

4) If an a-sound comes together with an e-sound, the one which 
comes first absorbs the other and becomes long (4, »). 

5) A vowel coming before a diphthong beginning with the 
same vowel may be absorbed, and « may be absorbed before on 
In other cases a vowel before a diphthong may be contracted 

~with the first vowel of the diphthong, a following iota becoming 
iota subscript (505), and a following v disappearing. 


585, TABLE OF CONTRACTIONS 

a+ a=@ e+a = ' yte=q ot+ p= 
a+ a=a e+ a=q qyra=y (rarely o) 
a+ a=a (rarely at). (rarely y) . ott =o 
ata.=a ete = a+n=7 o+o-=ov 
a+ g= . eta =e n+1=1 o+o =o 
a+ ¢€= €+yn =) nee=y o + ov = ov 
a+ ea=+@ e+] =1 qyrow=w o+tv =ov 
(zarely = @ efit =a tte =t o+tw =o 
a+ yn=64 e+o =e vwte=t o+@ =o 
a+ 7=4 e+to=o o+ta=o v+tie = 
a+ t=a €+ov=ev (arely a) vtuv =4 
a+ tv=¢4 e+vu =ev o+ar—at o+a=@ 
a+ o-oo eto =o o+e =ov o+e =o 
ato -@ €+o =@ ote=oa @+t=@ 
a+tov=@ ynra =y7 (rarely ov) wt+o=o 
at o=o0 qatiaw=q o+y =o o+o =a 
etaz= 


586. Somewhat akin to contraction is synizesis, which takes 
place when two successive vowels which do not form a diphthong 
are pronounced as one syllable for the sake of the meter, as 
TyAnddew of the son of Peleus, where Sew must be pronounced as 
one syllable; Geoi Sotev may the gods grant, where 6col is also pro- 
nounced as one syllable. Or the two syllables forming synizesis 
may come in separate words, as 8) ovrws thus, pronounced as two 
syllables, or as 8) ad again, pronounced.as one syllable. 
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587. Crasis.— A vowel or a diphthong which ends a word may 
be contracted and combined into a single syllable with the vowel 
which begins the word following. This is very rare in Homer. 
A coronis (’) is usually placed over the syllable contracted, as 
Tava the other (paris), for ra adda. 

588. In crasis the first word loses its accent, while the accent 
of the second remains, which may change however from the acute 
to the circumflex, if the rules of accent require it, because of the 
long syllable which arises from it. ; 

589. When two or more syllables are contracted into one, if 
either had an accent before contraction, the contracted syllable 
has one. 

590. In the case of the contracted penult (543) or antepenult 
(543), the accent follows the regular rules. 

591. A contracted ultima (543) takes the acute accent if it had 
the acute before contraction. If the penult (543) had the acute 
and is contracted with the ultima, the ultima takes the circumflex. 

592. Syncope is the suppression of a short vowel within a 
word, as rimre; why in the world ? for ri wore. 

593. Ablaut.—In many words which are closely related occurs 
a change (sometimes disappearance) of the vowel, as in Eng. sing, 
sang, song, sung. This is known as Ablaut (Vowel Gradation). 

594, Ablaut has strong grades and a weak grade, in the latter 
of which the vowel (sometimes) does not appear (disappearing 
grade). 

595. The most important grades are : 


STRONG Weak 
1) go —,ora 
2) @ (usually y in Homer), o a 
3) qo ; 6a 
4) o o 
5) a, ov L 
6) ev, ov v 


Norte. — (5) and (6) are really part of (1), being the short vowels «, o 
combined with te and v, forming the diphthongs «, o. 
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596. Exampies.— 1) Béd-os missile, éxy-Béd-os free-shooter, bro-BAy-Syv 
breaking in, shooting in, Bid-Aw shoot, hurl ; ép-w bear, Bovdy-pdp-os counsel- 
bearing, Sixpp-os chariot (bearer, carrier), pap-erpy quiver (arrow-carrier). 
2) dy-pé (originally papi, 621) I speak, pw-véw I lift up the voice, speak, 
éda-ro he spoke. 3) riOy-pe I put, place, Qe-7 fine (penalty placed upon 
one), TE-Be-pev we place; pry-vipe I break, ép-pwy-a I broke, ép-pay-n it was 
broken. 4) 88-pov gift, 86-c1s gift. 5) Aelw-w I leave, Aé-dovw-a I have left, 
&dur-ov J left. 6) édeb-copat I shall come, eidyj-rov8-a. I have come, 7-dv8-ov 
I came. 


597. Sonant Consonants. —In an earlier stage of the language, 
the liquids (A, p) and yp, »v of the nasals were often vocalic 
(sonant) ; that is, they were used as vowels in certain combina- 
tions. In this case they are ordinarily written with a small circle 
underneath, to distinguish them from the consonantal d, p, p, v. 


598. In Greek as we know the language: 

1) Vocalic 4 (A), becomes consonantal (A) and a strengthening 
vowel is developed either before or after, as érraAuar Iam sent, 
for an earlier éorApo; miprdavro were filled, for an earlier wi(y)- 
mdvto; Todds much, for an earlier mAvs. 

2) Similarly vocalic p (p) becomes consonantal (p), and a 
strengthening vowel is developed either before or after it, as 
xapdin, xpadin (= xapdia, xpadia, 621) heart, for an earlier xpda, 
kaptepés, xpatepés strong, harsh, for an earlier KPTEpOS. ° 

3) Vocalic » (w) becomes short a, as in déxa ten, for an earlier 
Sexp, von I loosed, for ax earlier eAvop. 

4) Vocalic y (y) also becomes short a, as in the ending -a of the 
accusative singular, and the ending -os of the accusative plural, 
masculine and feminine, of the third declension, for an earlier ¥ 
and -ys. Compare ééa (ace. sing.) foot with Lat. pedem, which 
is for an earlier rody (pedm). It occurs commonly elsewhere, as 
eiptarae they protect, for cipyyra, Bais deep, érafoy I suffered, for 
earlier ByGus, érvGov. 


Nore. — Occasionally the vocalic nasals 4, v (4, v) became conso- 
nantal (uw, v), with or without the development of a strengthening 
vowel, as BévPos depth, wévOos woe, for earlier Bybos, ybos. 
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699. In the case of the development of a short strengthening 
vowel, two spellings of the same word often arose, or else differ- 
ent forms of the same stem were used, aS xparepds, xaprepds strong, 
harsh; xapdin, xpadin heart; eBarov I hurled, €BryOnv I was 
hurled. 


600. Consonantal ..— Many Greek words earlier had a con- 
sonantal (semi-vocalic) 1, sounded as i in onton, and written 1. 
Its loss when following the final consonant of the stem of a word 
caused the following changes in spelling: 


AL = AA; KL, XL = OT; TL, O& = oo (Sometimes o); & = f between 
vowels; yi={ after a vowel; y= 6 after a consonant; avi, aps, 


OpL = aly, atp, Olp 3 EVL, Eply LVL, LPL, UVL, UPL = ELV, Elp, LV, Lp, UV, Up. 


601. Compensative Lengthening. — The loss of one or more con- 
sonants in a word usually occasions the lengthening of the pre- 
ceding vowel. This is called compensative lengthening. When it 
takes place, a, 4, v= 4,1, 0; € =e; o = ov. 


602. Consonantal v.— ¢ (vau, digamma) was simply a consonantal 
(semi-vocalic) v (just as w in English usually represents a con- 
sonantal u), and one often becomes the other in Greek, as may be 
seen from the declension of such forms as Bacwed’s (*Bactrnvs) 
king, vais ship, and Bods-(*Bwus) ox, cow, of which the genitives are 
Baotrfjos, vyds, Boos (for an earlier BactAnfos, vycos, Bwros) (572). 
The final v of the stem (630) of these words thus first became 
f and was then lost. 


Nortr. — In a few words ¢ became v and remained, as dovpas having 
taken away (= dmogpas), abépvoay they drew up (the heads of the vic- 
tims) (= dgepvcay = dgpepvoav = dvpepucay). 


603. Loss of Sigma. — The rough breathing (527) in Greek often 
represents a lost sigma. A sigma between two vowels usually 
became the rough breathing (compare the change of intervocalic s 
to r in early Latin) and was then lost. 
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604. Compare 
GREEK trrép over GAs the (salt) sea torn stand 
Latin super sal sisto 
GREEK inp (-jpe) throw & siz éxrd (érrp 597, 598,38) seven 
Latin sero (seso) sex septem 
2 
GREEK édos scat € self Hos (ag-ds) dawn 
Latin sedes se aurora (ausosa) 
GREEK d6yués. similar GAopar (GA) leap vrvos sleep 
Latin simi-lis salio somnus (sopnos, cf. sopor) 
Grex 3s, 4, dv (‘f0s, ‘Fn, ‘fov) one’s own yéveos of a race (yeve-6s) 
Latin suus, sua, suum generis (genesis) 


GREEK genitive plural ending, feminine, 1st decl. dwy (av) 
‘ 
LATIN “ “ “ “c “ “ce arum (asum) 


605. Final Consonants. -—- The only consonants which can stand 
at the end of a word are », p, and s (including ¢ and y). Other 
consonants coming at the end of a word are dropped, as dapa house 
(for Swpar); ixd8pa askance, scowlingly (for Sao8pax) ; édve for Aver. 
Cf. amat, amabat, ete. 

606. éx (2) out of, from, and ovx (ody) not, are apparent excep- 
tions, but as proclitics (551) they are attached closely to the 
following word. 


607. ot, ov, ody not are the variant spellings for this word 
according as it comes before a consonant, a smooth breathing, or 
a rough breathing, respectively. At the end of a sentence, clause, 
or verse, the form ovx«/ is sometimes found. 

608. Consonant Change.— There are certain changes which some 
of the consonants undergo, mostly in the nature of assimilation, 
that is, a consonant becomes similar to, or the same as the con- 
sonant following (partial, or complete assimilation). 

609. Thus kdrecoy (xarrecoy) I fell has complete assimilation 
of the + to the following +, while in éréuhOny (éréunOnv) I was 
conducted, sent, there is only partial assimilation. 

610. The most important of these changes are: 

1) A labial (+, B, $), or a palatal (x, y, x) mute before a ‘dental 
(7, 8, #) mute must be of the same order (512). 
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2) A dental (r, 8, #) mute before another dental mute becomes oc. 
3) Before p a labial mute (7, 8, ¢) becomes p, while the palatal 
mutes x and x regularly become gamma-nasal (508), and a dental 
mute (7, 8, 6) regularly becomes o. 
4) Before o: a labial mute (x, 8, ¢) combines and becomes y. 
a palatal mute (x, y, x) combines and becomes &. 
a dental mute (7, 8, @) is usually assimilated (608), 
becoming o, and one o is often dropped, as roo(c)i = zodce with 
his feet. 
.5) p before a labial mute (7, 8, ¢) remains unchanged. 
6) v before a labial mute (7, 8, ¢) becomes yp. 
vy before a palatal mute (x, y, x) becomes gamma-nasal (508). 
v before A, p is assimilated (608), becoming X, or p respec- 
tively. 
7) A smooth mute (512) before @ becomes a rough mute of the 
same class (510). 
8) B+v becomes pv; 8 or r+ m7 becomes rz; S+A=AXA; A 
tv=Mj3vtp= pp. 
9) +++ (when zis final, or medial followed by another vowel) 
usually = ot, zAovctos (arAotros). 
Notr.—vr before final « becomes vs; the v is then dropped and the 
preceding vowel lengthened by compensation, 601, 613. 


611. Thus, with the exception of éx (out ef, from) in composi- 
tion, the only combinations of mutes which can occur are wr, xr, 
9, 8, $8, x9, rh, xx, and 76. . 

Nore. — y before x, y, x, € is a nasal (508, 515) and not a mute. 

612. When vy is brought before p by inflection (626) or compo- 
sition, a 8 is developed to assist the pronunciation. Similarly, 
when a p» is brought before p (or A) a B is developed, as dvijp, dv- 

8pds (dvpos) a man, of @ man, auBporos (d-ppros, 597), immortal, 
peuBrerat (ueprerar) is a concern. For a similar development in 
English compare tender (Lat. tenerum), cinder (Lat. cinerem), 
‘number (Lat. pumerum), humble (Lat. humilem). 


613. py, v, v7, vd, vO, p, A before o, and o before v are regularly 
dropped and the preceding vowel is lengthened by contpensation 
(601). 
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614. In prepositional compounds, éy before A, p, or « remains 
unchanged, while ov (éwv) before « becomes ove-, and before « + 
a consonant or before £ becomes ov-. 


615. , before o is dropped and the preceding vowel lengthened, 
or else the » is doubled, as eiui (éopu) I am, éupevas (opevar) to be. 

616. Words spelled with an initial p have this letter regularly 
doubled when by composition or inflection it comes to stand after 
a vowel (not a diphthong). 


617. d, », v, and o are often doubled under similar conditions 
(525, 566). 
618. o between consonants, except in compounds, is dropped. 


619. If a syllable begins with an aspiration (a rough breathing, 
or a rough mute ¢, 6, x), the preceding syllable may not ordinarily 
have an aspiration, but becomes smooth, as ri@yue (QOnut) I put, 
place, tpépw (Opepw) I nurture, rédyva (pepyva) I shone, exw (exo) 
Ihave. This is known as dissimilation. 


Note. — This rule is not always observed in the formation of the 
aorist passive, where two rough mutes may begin successive syllables. 


620. Dialects. — The Homeric poems are a mixture of two Greek 
dialects, Aeolic and Ionic, the bulk of the forms being Ionic. 
Certain apparent irregularities are due to the Aeolic element in 
them. 


621. The long alpha (@) of the earlier language and found in 
most of the other Greek dialects regularly becomes y in Jonic 
Greek, as Bovd7 desire, plan (Bovdd). Long alpha in the Homeric 
poems is regularly due to contraction (584-585), to compensative 
lengthening (601), or else is an Aeolic form. 

622. Punctuation. — Greek punctuation differs from English in 
having the semicolon and the colon represented by a single dot 
above the line (-), while the interrogation mark has the same form 
as the English semicolon (;). 

623. Transliteration. So many Greek words have come into 
English through the medium of the Latin that the system of 
transliteration usually employed by the old Romans is the one 
commonly used for the mass of Greek words in our tongue. 
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This in general represented the Greek letters by their corre- 
sponding English equivalents. Those which differ at all were 
regularly transliterated as follows : 
£ =z, as fdov animal (zodlogy, zoén, epizodtic). 
= ¢, as déxa ten (decalogue, decagon, decade). 
v= y, as rip fire (pyre, pyrotechnie(al), pyrography, pyrolatry). 
at = (a)e, as qais (stem raid) child (pedagogue, paedobaptism, 
paedogenesis). 
et = @, @, et, a8 xelp hand (chirography), «’dddov (idol), idés appear- 
ance(kaleidoscope), poveetoy dwelling of the muses (museum). 
o. = (0)€, aS olkos house, home (economy, ecology), dotos like 
(hom(o)eopathy, homoeomorphous). 
ov=v, as Bods ox, cow (bucolic, Bucephalus, bucentaur, 
bucranium). 
ev = eu,2 as e& well (euphony, eulogy, euphemism). 
p= Th, as péw flow (rhetoric, rheum(atism), catarrh). 
y-nasal (508) =n, as dyychos messenger (angel(ic, -ology), evangel). 
Iota-subscript (505) was usually omitted, as 037 ode, Opy«n 
Thrace. vy in Homeric Greek, when representing an a in later 
(Attic) Greek (621), was often transliterated by a, as "Hpy Hera, 
*AOivn Athena. This rule applies especially to 7 when following 
€, ¢, p, or when final. 


624. The following special rules apply to final endings: 
ot = t, aS “Axotod Achaei, Aavaoi Danai. 
y = a (sometimes e) (621): Sadpry Sparta, “Wd«n Ithaca, 
: ‘Exaryn Hecaté. 
os = us (sometimes os): Uldrpoxdos Patroclus, “Odvpros 
Olympus; but Ajavos Lemnos, Aj)os Delos, ete. 
ov = UM, aS Jovnov Sunium, TadrAddtoy Palladium. 
Ta, Tiny = CY: Snpoxpatin denvocracy. 
tn, ta = Y, aS “Apxadin Arcadia, Arcady, dirocopin (Piréw love, 
codin skill, wisdom), philosophy, literally = love of 
wisdom. 





1 Only when standing alone ; never when part of a diphthong. 
2 Occasionally = ev in compounds, as evd-yyehos messenger of good (news, 
(evangel, evangelist(ic), evangelic(al)). 
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PRESENT CoNDITION 


THE PARTHENON 


After serving as a temple for about nine centuries, the Parthenon was tumed into a Christian 
church, and later intoa Mohammedan mosque. In 1687 A.D. the Venetians bombarded Athens 
and sent a shell into the center of the building, which the Turks had used as a powder maga- 
zine. The result was an explosion that threw down the side walls and many of the columns. 


TRANSLITERATION, INFLECTION [625-633 


625. Greek proper names are transliterated according to the 
foregoing rules. They are put into the nominative (639), and 
are pronounced by ignoring the Greek accent and by accenting 
the penult (543) of the word if it is long (522) in Greek, other- 
wise the antepenult ( 543), as Ayro Ldéto, "Oduuzos Olympus. 


II. MORPHOLOGY 
INFLECTION 


626. Inflection, including declension (nouns, adjectives, pro- 

nouns), comparison (adjectives, adverbs), and conjugation, is the 
‘fusion of a so-called stem (630), and certain elements which ex- 

press relationship to other words. 

627. A root is the essential part of a word which remains after 
it has been analyzed into its various parts, and all prefixes, suf- 
fixes, and formative elements have been removed. 

628. A stem often has more than one form, its different forms 
usually standing in ablaut (593-595) relation to each other. It 
is ordinarily derived from a root, by the addition of various 
formative elements, prefixes, and suffixes. 

629. Some roots are also stems, and are combined directly 
with inflectional elements. 

630. An inflected word is in general made up of two parts: 

1) The fundamental part, or stem. 

2) The inflectional element (usually an ending, commonly called a 
suffix ; sometimes a prefix, as in the case of the augment, 830), which 
combines with the stem to form case, number, tense, person, etc. 

631. The last letter of the stem is called the stem characteristic, 
and from this last letter stems are classified as vowel stems, mute 
(509) stems, liquid (516) stems, ete. 


DECLENSION 
Nouns 
632. Nouns, pronouns, and adjectives are declined. 
633. Number. — There are three numbers in Greek, the singular 
denoting one, the dual denoting two (usually referring to a pair of 
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objects closely associated, or belonging together by nature and 
forming a closely related, unified group, as yetpe, dpOarpe, txrw the 
two hands, eyes, horses. Compare yoke, team, patr in English), 
and the plural denoting more than two. 


Nore. — The plural is often used interchangeably with the dual to 
denote only two. 


634. Gender. There are three genders, the masculine, 
feminine, and neuter. 


635. The gender must usually be learned by observation, but 
in general : 

1) The names of males are masculine. 

2) The names of females are feminine. 

3) The names of rivers, winds, and months are usually mascu- 
line. 

4) The names of countries, towns, trees, and islands are usually 
feminine. 

5) Most nouns denoting qualities and conditions are feminine. 

636. A few nouns are used either as masculine or feminine, as 
mats child, which may be of either gender, and may mean either 
boy or girl, as may be required by occasion. Such words are said 
to be of common gender. 


637. The demonstrative (often relative, or personal) pronoun 
most extensively used in the Homeric poems is 6, 4, 76, the first 
form being masculine, the second feminine, and the third neuter. 


638. The form of the noun which appears in the vocabulary is 
the nominative singular, unless otherwise indicated. This is fol- 
lowed by the ending of the genitive singular, which denotes to 
which declension the noun belongs. After the ending of the gen- 
itive singular is placed the appropriate form of this, pronoun, to 
indicate the gender. Thus 6eds, of, 5 god is second declension 
masculine; Bovd%, fs, 7 wish, will, plan is first declension femi- 
nine, and dAyos, eos, 76 pain, woe is third declension neuter. 

639. Cases. — There are five cases in Greek, the nominative, 
genitive, dative, accusative, and vocative, together with remnants 
of three lost cases, the locative, instrumental, and ablative (657). 
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INFLECTION — NOUNS [640-648 


640. All these cases except the nominative and vocative are 
called oblique cases. 

641. Accent of Nouns. — The accent of a noun usually remains 
in all the forms on the same syllable as in the nominative singular, 
or at least as near that syllable as the general rules of accent will 
allow. Thus ypws hero (nominative singular), but ypdwv of heroes 
(genitive plural). See 544 ff. 

642. Words monosyllabic in the nominative singular, when 
becoming dissyllabic by declension, regularly have the accent on 
the final syllable in all the dissyllabic forms of the genitive and 
dative of all numbers, but keep the accent on the first syllable in 
all other cases. 

648. An accented ultima in general takes the acute, but in the 
genitive and dative of all numbers a long ultima, if accented, 
takes the circumflex, as yoy soul (nom. sing.), but yoyys of a soul 
(gen. sing.), pux7 to, for a soul (dat. sing.), ete. 

644. Deciensions. — Nouns are declined in two general ways: 

1) The vowel declension, for stems (628) ending in the open 
vowels, a, o 

2) The consonant declension, for stems ending in a consonant, 
or the closed vowels, t, v 

645. The vowel Aealeneida has two forms, according as the 
noun stem ends ina oro. Hence we have: 

1) The a declension, commonly called the jirst declension ; 

2) The o declension, commonly called the second declension. 

646. The consonant declension, for stems ending in a closed 
vowel (i, v, which were at times semi-consonantal) or a consonant, 
is commonly called the third declension. 

647. Words of the first declension have stems ending in 4, 
which either becomes shortened in the nominative singular to a, 
or else becomes 7 (621), except in the one word bed goddess, and a 
very few proper names. Nouns of the first declension are either 
masculine or feminine. 

648. Case Endings. — To form the various cases, numbers, and 
genders, the following case endings were fused with the stems 
of substantives and adjectives : 
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VowrL DECLENSION Consonant DECLENSION 
SINGULAR 
First Second 
Masc. Fem. M. and F. Neovr. M. and F. NeEvr. 
Nom. s (none) none s v s (none) none 
Gen. o (to?) = 48 o (10) 0 (to) os os 
Dat. + t t t t L 
Acc. v v v vo. v, a (vy) none 
Voc. none none none? v s (none) none 
DUAL 
N. A.V. none none none none € € 
G. D ty iv luv uy Ouuv ouy 
PLURAL 
N.V. + t t a €s a 
Gen. ov wv ov wv ov ov 
2Dat. (ot, (Hoyt (oui (tot ofr), r(o)t, 
ex(o)r4 er(o)ut 
Ace. vs® vs 5 vs a vs,° ys} é 


649. When these suffixes combined with the stem of a word, 
the following endings were produced : 





First DEcLENSION Srconp DEcLENSION 
: SINGULAR 
Masc. Fem. Masc. anp Fem. NEvT. 
N. ns, [a, as] ° q, a, @ os, [(ws, ovs)*] ov 
G. ao, [ew, w]” nS, Gs ovo, ov, [00; wo (w)] 
D. wv [el] n,¢ % 9 
A. wy, [av] ny, av, av ov, [ (ov) ] ov 
Vv. n, 4, [a] n, o, @ € [os] ov 
1697; 598, 4. . 


2 But with ablaut of the final vowel of the stem o: e€ (595). 

3 Usually ioc; rarely the shorter form is. 

4 -eo. unusually rare. 5 613. 

6 Forms in square brackets [ ] are rare and need not be memorized; 
those in parentheses ( ) are contracted. 

7 -ew, -ewy regularly pronounced as one syllable by synizesis, 586; -ew 
usually contracted to -w after a vowel. 
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DECLENSIONAL ENDINGS [650-653 





DUAL ; 
N.A.V. @ a o o 
G. D. [yw] [aw] ou ouy 
PLURAL 
N.V. ae at ot, [(@)] a 
Z. tev, [éov,! (dv) ] dev, [éov, dv] ov ov 
D. ges, ns, [as] net, 7s owt, ous Out, ots 
A. Gs as ‘ ovs, [(ws) ] a 
Tump (Consonant) DEcLENSION 
. SINGULAR 
Masc. AND FEM. _ Ngur. 
N.  s (none) a 
G. os, [(evs, ous, ws) ] os [ (evs, ovs, ws) ] 
D. 4 [%4)] 4 [@] 
A. a,v [(m, o)] ——_ 
V. (s none) _ 
, DUAL 
N. A.V. «€ -  € 
G.D.  ouv ouv 
PLURAL \ 
N.V. és, [(es, ovs)] a, [(m, o)] 
G. ev ov 
D. or, exon, [err] ot, exo, [eo] 
A. s, as, [(is, Us, as)] a, [(n)] 


650. Observe that the dative singular of all declensions ends 
in t, which always becomes iota subscript (505) after long vowels 
(584, 1, note). 

651. The dative plural regularly ends in o, to which may be 
added nu-movable (561, 1). 


652. -you and -owr are’ the regular forms for the ending of the 
dative plural in the first two declensions. Occasionally the 
shorter forms, -ys, -os, are found, but this is almost always before 
vowels, and it is possible that in that case they should be treated 
as examples of elision (575) and written -yo’ and -aw’. 


653. The genitive plural of all forms ends in -wv. 








1 See footnote 7 on page 230. 
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654. There are but. two forms of the dual in each declension, 
one (masc. only) for the nominative, accusative, and vocative ; 
the other for the genitive and dative. 

Nore. — The form of the gen. and dat. dual of the first declension is 
uncertain. Instead of -yiv, some read -auy (-atv) 


655. As in Latin, the vocative singular is often like the nomi- 
native, and the vocative plural of all forms is always like the_ 
nominative plural. ; - 

656. The nominative, accusative, and vocative of all neuters are 
alike, and in the plural end in short -a. 


657. In an earlier stage of the language there were three other 
cases: the instrumental, denoting instrument, means, manner, 
etc., the locative, denoting the place where, and the ablative, de- 
noting separation, source, etc. There are only remnants of these 
left in Greek, as the dative became fused with the instrumental 
and locative, taking over most of their uses, while the genitive 
absorbed most of the functions of the ablative. 


658. In addition to the endings given in the tables (648-649), | 
two other suffixes, -di(v) and -Gey, were sometimes used. For 
their uses, see 712, 715. 


PARADIGMS 
Nouns 
First Decitension FEMININE 

659.  Bovds, as, 4 (a, the) desire, will, plan, counsel, council. 
(Bovha-) ! 

SINGULAR 
BovAf, (a, the) plan (as subject). 
Bovdgs of; off, from (a, the) plan. 
Bovdq to, for; with, by; in, at, on (a, the) plan. 
Bovdyyv (a, the) plan (as object). 
BovAy O plan! 


AP Eae 


1In the paradigms the stem of the word will be indicated each time in 
parentheses ; it will not be accented, and will be followed hy a dash, as 
(Bovda-) above. 
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NOUNS, FIRST DECLENSION [660-662 


DUAL 


N. A.V. Bovdd (the) two plans (as subject, or object); O two plans! 
G. D. Bovdji of; off, from; to, for; with, by; in, at, on (the) two plans. 


PLURAL 
V. Povdal (the) plans (as subject) ; O plans! 
G. Povrdov [éov, -Gv] of; off, from (the) plans. 
D. Bovdger, qs to, for; with, by; in, at, on (the) plans. 
A. Bovdds (the) plans (as object). 


660. Use of Article. — Observe that there are no words used 
regularly in Homerié Greek with the meaning of the English 
article, either definite (the) or indefinite (a, an). One decides 
from the context whether or not the English article is to be 
employed in translation. : 


661. Meanings of Cases. — The variety of meaning found in the 
genitive and dative is due to the fact that each represents the 
fusion of two or more earlier cases (657). . An attempt is made 
to represent this above by the use of semicolons to separate 
meaniugs which once belonged to different cases. 


662. Kady Povdj (a, the) good plan. > 

(KGAG- Bovda-) 
. SINGULAR 

+ KGAA} Bovdy (a, the) good plan (as subject). 

. KaARs Bovdts of; off, from (a, the) good plan. 

KGAq Povdq to, for; with, by; in, at, on (a, the) good plan. 

KGAHV BovAny (a, the) good plan (as object). 

_ kGAH Bovdy O good plan! 


SPoyae: 


DUAL 
N. A.V. «@d& Bovdd (the) two good plans (as subject, or object); O two 
good plans! 
G. D. Kadqw Bovdgw of; off, from; to, for; with, by; in, at, on (the) 
two good plans. 
, PLURAL 
K@Aal Bovdal (the) good plans (as subject); O good plans! 
kaAGev Povrdwv [éov, dv] of; off, from (the) good plans. 
. KGAHot PovAfior, js to, for; with, by; in, at, on (the) good plans. 
» KaAGs Bovdkds (the) good plans (as object). 
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663-665] 
663. Oca, as, 4 
(6ea-) 
goddess 
N. Océ 
G. Oetis 
D. 64 
A. Océ 
NLA. V. Oca 
G. D. Oequv 
N.V. eat 
G. Ocadwv [év] 
Dz. Ceqor, Gs [Peats] 
A. Ocas 


First Deciension Masculine 
664. “ArpetSns, Go, 6 


( Arpep8a-) 


son of Atreus 


. “ArpetSys 


"Arpeldy 
. "ArpelSnv 
. “Arpethy 


4aPuay 


. “ArpeiSa 
. "Arpeliguy 


Zz 
es 
Us 


<4 


"ArpeiSar 


. “ArpetSdav [éwv, dv] 


G. 
D. *ArpelSyqor, as 
A 


. "Arpeldas 


. "Arpel&tio [ew] 


HOMERIC GREEK 


Oddacoa, nS, 7 
(Saracca-) 
sea 


SINGULAR 
Oddacca 
Baracons 
Baracoy 
OadAaccav 


DUAL 

Oaracca 
Sardcoyy 

PLURAL 
Od Aacoa 
Caraccdev [éwv, av] 
Oardocoyor, ys 
Bardoods 


Alvelas, to, 6 
(Alvai-) 
Aeneas 
SINGULAR 
Alvelas 
Alveitio [w] 
Aivela 
Alvelav 
Alvela 


DUAL 


PLURAL 


yata, ns, 4 
(yoa-) 


land, country, earth. 


yata 
yatns 
yaly 


yatay 


yale 


yalnuv 


yotar 

yardov (dav, dv] 
yalqot, gs 
yalas 


aixpnris, do, 6 
(atxpnra- ) 
spearman, warrior 


alxpnrys [atxpnrd] 
aixpnrao [éo] 
alxunra 

alxpardy 

alx para 


Zs 
aixpyra 
aixpariu 


aixpyral 
aixpnraey [éov, dv] 
aixpyricr, fis 
aixpnrds 


665. Observe that the original a of the stem of first declension 
nouns commonly becomes y throughout the singular (621). It 
rarely remains a (in Ged goddess, and a few proper names). 
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NOUNS, SECOND DECLENSION [666-676 


666. In some feminines the a of the stem becomes a in the 
nominative, which is found also in the accusative and vocative, 
but.in the genitive and dative singular the a of the stem becomes 
N just as in nouns ending in v in the nominative singular. 

667. The masculines usually take the case-ending -s in the nom- 
inative singular; the feminines do not. 

668. The nominative singular of a few masculines ends in -a; 
a very few end in -as, but most end in -ys.° Those ending in -d, 
excepting those with variant forms in -ys, regularly have the re- 
cessive accent (548), dnd all are adjectival except the proper name 
Ovecra Thyestes. 

669. Masculines and feminines of the first declension are all 
declined alike in the dual and plural. 

670. Masculines ending in -ys and -ds in the nominative singu- 
lar retain this y or a throughout the singular, with the exception 
that the genitive singular always has either the ending -do (regular) 
or -ew (rare). 

671. Those ending in -a in the nominative have the same form 
also in the vocative singular, but otherwise are declined like those 
ending in -ys. 

672. Feminines ending in -y or -a in the nominative singular 
retain this throughout the singular. 

673. Those ending in -é retain this only in the nominative, ac- 
cusative, and vocative: the genitive and dative are declined the 
same as those ending in -y. , 

674. Masculines are declined like feminines except in the nomina- 
tive and genitive singular, and occasionally in the vocative singular. 

675. Masculines ending in -dys have -y in the vocative singular ; 
those ending in -rys [-ra], compound nouns, and names of national- ‘ 
ities have -a; those ending in -as have ~a. 


Tue Seconp Deciension 


676. Nouns of the second declension have stems ending in -o 
(e in the voce. sing. m. and f., which stands in ablaut relation (593- 
595) to the -o). They are chiefly masculine and neuter, with a . 
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very few feminines. 
the nominative singular, the neuters in -v. 


HOMERIC GREEK 


The masculines and feminines end in -s in 


These when combined 


with -o of the stem give the endings -os for He masculines and 
feminines and -ov for neuters. 


w 
ab 


677. The masculines and feminines are declined alike; the 
neuters differ from them in two respects: 

1) The nominative; accusative, and vocative singular all end in 
(i.e. -ov). , 
2) The nominative, accusative, and vocative plural end in -a. 


678. Gtpds, 06, 6 spirit, life, soul. 


(8%po-) 
SINGULAR 
N. 6tpé6s 
G. @ipod, ote [do] 
D. 6vpo 
A. @tpév 
V. upé 
DUAL 
N. A.V. Otpe 
G. D.  Gipotw 
PLURAL 
N. V.  @tpot 
G. Oipev 
D.  Otpoior, ots 
A. @tpovs 
679. KadAdv epyoy, ov, r6 noble deed. 


AP URA 


ox 


(KaAo- Fepyo-) 


SINGULAR 


kGAdv Epyoy 
KaXod Epyou, oto, ovo [60, 00] 
KAS epyw 
Kady Epyov 
kGAdv Epyov 
DUAL 
KGA® Epywo 
kGAoity epyouy 
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kaxds 7éAepos, ov, 6 evil war. 
(kako- rohepo-) 


Kakds wéAepos . 

kakod odépou, oto, ovo [60, 00] 
as ; 

Kak® Toképw 

kakov moAepov 

Kaké Tope 


KaK® ToAghw 
kakotty moAgpouy 


kakol aéAepor 

kakG@y troAdnov 

Kakoior rokguoucs, ots os 
kakods roA¢hous 


Kak} votcos, ov, 7 destructive 
(KaKG- vouco-) plague. 
KaKH vodoos = - 

Kakis votcou, oto [oo] 

KakT] vovow 

Kakhy votcov 

kay votcre 


Kake votow 
Kak votoouy 


NOUNS, THIRD DECLENSION [680-685 


: PLURAL 
N. V. KaAa Epya * kaxal votcor 
" G. Kady epyov kakdov [éov, dv] votcwy 
D. KGadotouépyourt, ots, ors KAK]TL votcoic, js ous 
A. KaAa tpya Kakds votcous 


Tue Turrp DECLENSION 


680. Nouns of the third declension are miasonline, feminine, 
and neuter. 


681. There are many forms of the nominative of third declen- 
sion nouns, which must be learned partly by practice, but in gen- 
eral : 

1) Masculine and feminine stems, except those ending in y, p, 
and a, add o to the stem and make the usual euphonic changes 
(613). 

2) Masculine and feminine stems ending in p, « and most of 
those ending in v make no change except to lengthen the last 
vowel if it is short. 

3) Stems ending in v(r) either make no change except to 

- lengthen the last vowel if it is short, dropping final r wher- 
ever it occurs, or else they add o to the stem and make the usual 
euphonic changes (613), loss of v(r) and lengthening of the pre- 
ceding vowel. Thus the stems: dapor-, biv-, wedar-, yepovr- give the 
nominatives dapwy divinity, Gis shore, beach, péras black and yépov 
old: man, respectively. 


682. In neuters the nominative singular is usually the stem, 
with the exception of those with stems ending in + which is 
dropped wherever it occurs. 


683. Asa rule the stem of third doelenertn nouns may be found 
’ by dropping the case ending (-es) of the genitive singular. 


684. The dative singular regularly ends in 1, but occasionally 
int. , , 

685. The accusative singular of masculine and feminine nouns 
is regularly formed by adding v to stems ending in vowels and by 
adding y (597) to consonantal stems. y of course regularly be- 
comes -a (598, 4), thus making the case ending of accusatives sin- 
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gular masculine and feminine regularly -v for vowel stems and -a 
for consonantal stems. 


686. The dative plural is formed in two ways: 
1) By adding -eoo: (rarely -eor) to the stem. 
2) By adding -c: (rarely -cor) to the stem. 


687. Norn.— When -ox [-cot] is added, the preceding consonants are 
assimilated, or dropped, according to the rules (618 ff.). Thus zovs, zro- 
86s, 6 foot gives zoa-ci (from 7od-c1), which may be further simplified to 
moat; vvé, vuxTos, # night gives vvéi (from vuKt-ct) ; yépwv, yépovros, 6 old 
man, gives yépovet (from yepovr-ot), etc. The longer forms of the datives 
of these nouns are rédeoun, vixrecot, yepovTerat. 

688. The accusative plural of masculines and feminines origi- 
nally ended in -ys (-vs), which gives the ending -as (598, 4) for con- 
sonant stems, and -is, -vs (613 ff.) as the regular ending for the 


vowel stems. 

689. Norn. — A few vowel stems seem to have had -as in the accusa- 
tive plural, formed by analogy from the consonantal stems. 

690. Words ending in -ts and -vs in the nominative singular, 
but with dental mute (7, 6, 6) stems very rarely drop the mute 
and take the accusative ending (-v) of vowel stems. 


691. The vocative singular is either the same as the nomina- 
tive, or else the same as the stem, final consonants except y, p, s 
(605) being dropped whenever they occur. 

692. Compensative lengthening (601) regularly takes place in 
the formation of the dative plural when yz is thus dropped, but 
does not take place when only one letter, as 7, 8, 0, o, v, is dropped ; 
as mGov (mavt-ct), yépover (yepovt-ot), Oaipoot (Satpov-cr). 


693. Dentat Mure Stems ‘ 
avat, avaxros, 6 vbé, vuKrds, mais, wadds, 6, h yépwv, yépovros, 6 
(Favaxt-) (wer-) (wasb-) (yeporr-) 
king, lord night child old man 
SINGULAR 
N. ava£ vv : tats : yépav 
G. a@vaxros VUKTOS amradds yépovros 
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NOUNS, THIRD DECLENSION 


D avakte vuxrt aravdi 
A. G@vakra voKTa awaida 
V. &vak [ava] vig rat 
DUAL 
N. A.V. avaxre vinre araide 
G. D.  avdkrouv vo«roiw aalSouv 
PLURAL 

N. V.  Gvaxres vixres araides 

GG. avakrev vukTav ralSav 


avakrer ot voKreco malSeror 
D. [eo] [eov] [eor] 

yy : o 

avag. vukt rari 
taibas 


A. G@vaxras vixras 


[694-695 


yépovre 
yépovra 
yépov 


yépovre 
yepovrouy 


yépovres 
yepovrav 
yepovrerot 
| [ere] 
yépover 
yépovras 


694. Observe the irregular accent of ra/dwy (642), genitive plu- 


ral of wats. 
that it was earlier dissyllabic (adpis). 


695. LaniaAL AND PALATAL STEMS 


até, alyds, 6, 9 Kijpug, BKos, 6 


(aty-) (Knpix-) 
goat herald 
SINGULAR 
N. até Kfjpué 
G. — alyds Ki]ptKos 
D. — atyl Ki pvKL 
A. alya KnpiKka 
Vv. aig kijpue 
z DUAL 
N.A.V.  alye Ki ptxe 
G. D. — atyouy Knpdkouv 
PLURAL 
N.V.  atyes Kh pTKes 
G.  alyav KnpUKev 


D. 
A. 


fatyeror [err] 
* at&t 


atyas 


{ Knptxerot [ere] 
| ef pee 


kiptkas 
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This word is somewhat irregular, owing to the fact 
It has the following variants 
of accent: nom. sing. wdis, wats; Voc. sing. wd, wal. 


AlOlow, omos, 6 
(Al6vor-) 
Ethiopian 


AlPioy 
Al6iomos 
AlOlom 
AlBiora 
At@lo 


AtOlome 


AlOidaouv 


Al€lormes 

Al€iérav 
fAWidreror [err] 
| Alecoyn 

AlOlomas 


696-697] HOMERIC GREEK 
696. Lieurp anp Nasay STEMS 
Satnav, ovos, 6 pry, ppevos, f xelp, os, 
(Baipov-) (bpev-) (xetp-) 
divinity diaphragm, heart, mind hand, arm 
SINGULAR 
N.  Salneov bpyy xelp 
G. Salpoves peves Xerpés 
D. Salpove pevl xe(e) pl 
A. Salpova dpéve Xetpa 
V.  Batpov phy xelp 
DUAL 
N.A.V.  Salpove péve xetpe 
G.D.  Saipdvouv pévouy Xelpouv 
PLURAL 
N.V.  Salpoves péves Xetpes 
G. Saipevev dpevav Xerpav 
D Sarpdverot [err] bpéveror [cor] { xelperor [err] 
* | Salpoor pect \ xepoi 
A. Salpovas dpévas Xeipas 


Liguip STEMS 


‘697. Several words ending in -yp in the nominative singular 
have three different grades of ablaut (593-595), -yp, -ep, -p in the 
stem. The vocative singular regularly has recessive accent (548). 


SINGULAR 
nwartp, tépos, tpds, 6 father 
(marep-, -np, -P) 
marie 
Tatépos, Tpds 
marépi, tpl 


e 


Twarépa 
TeTEp 
DUAL 


a SPOS 


2 
2b 


. 


mrarpe 
tratépouv 


PLURAL 


2 
ad» 


ararépes 
tratépwy, Tpov 
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BiTnp, Tépos, rpds, } mother 
(BarHp-, -p, -P) 

BAT P 

ntépos, Teds 

Bnrépt, Tpl 

BnTépa 

pajTep 


Brtépe 
pnrépouv 


pyrépes 
pntépwv 


NOUNS, THIRD DECLENSION [698-701 


D. warpdor putpac, 
A. waripas pytépas 
Ovydrnp, tépos, tpds, 4 daughter dviip, épos, Spds, 6 man 
(Ovyarnp-, -ep, -p) (avnp-, -ep, -p) 
SINGULAR 
N. 6vyérnp ay%p 
G. 8uyatépos, tpds Gvépos, avBpds 
D. @6vyarépr, rel avépu, avSpl 
A. Ovyarépa, Otyarpa avépa, avSpa 
V. @byarep dvep 
DUAL 
N. A. V. @vyarépe avépe, avbpe 
G.D. bvyarépouv dvépouv, avbpouv 
PLURAL 
N.V. Ovyarépes, Obyarpes avépes, avSpes 
G. Ovyarépwv, bvyatpay avépwv, dvipav 
D. O@vyarpact, téperot Gvbpdor, avbpecot 
A. @uyarépas, Oiyarpas . dvépas, avbpas 


698. Observe that a 8 is developed in the forms of dwjp be- 
tween v and p whenever they would otherwise come together 
(612). 

699. In the genitive and dative singular of duvjp, pijryp, and 
Guyerip; the shorter forms have the accent, after the analogy of 
TaTNP, waTpos, Tarpi, which was originally monosyllabic (warp); 
and follows the regular rules for the accentuation of mono- 
syllabic nouns (642). 

700. The pa in the dative plural, and these forms in general 
are explained in 597-598. 


701. . STEMS IN qv (ev), ov, AND of 

Bacreds, fos, 6 Bots, Bods, 6, ] mts, vnds (veds), h pws, wos, 6 

(BactAyv-, -ev-, 1 F-) (Bov-, Bor-,Bor-) (vav-, var- 621) (Apo F-) 

king ~ ox, COW ship, bark _ hero, mighty 
SINGULAR weanTOr: 

N. Bacwrets Pots vais Tipes 

G. Paovrios [-os] Bods wads [veds] Tpwos 

D. Bacrre [4] Bot vl Tipar 

A. Barvdga [ta] Boty [Pov] vijo. [véo] jpwa 

Vi. Baotred Bod : vnd Fipws 
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702-706] HOMERIC GREEK — 


DUAL 
N.A.V. Bactrre Boe vie fipwe 
G.D. Bactdgouy Boouv vijouv Tpdouy 
PLURAL 
N.V. Bactr7s oes vijes Tjpwes 
G. BactdAjwv Body vay [vedv] \powy 
D {Baorwryeror — { Béeoor f vijeron [véeoor] { ipdeoot 
* ( Pactdedor ay Bovoi \ vyvot ee 
A.  Bacrdrfjas; fl" Boas (Bots) vijas (véas) fpoas 








702. The shortening of a vowel before a following vowel in 
such forms as Bactre’s (*Bacdyus ), vyds (veds) is explained in 572. 

703. Observe that the v of the stem of these words became ¢ 
in many cases and was then lost (602). 


704. StreMs IN t (et, &), AND v (ev, ef) 
arts, tos, t} TAXYS, 08,6 Gor, cos, Td véKis, vos, 6 Sdxpu, vos, Td 
(roAL-, -€1~) (TnXv-, -€F-) (aorv-, eF-) (vexd-) (Saxpv-) 
city forearm city, town corpse tear 
SINGULAR 
N.  wédts TAXVS aoru véxds Saxpu 
G. — wéAtos, -yos ™wHXEOS aorreos vex Vos Saxpvos 
D.  weAU, FE -yt, eu ripXet doret véxvi Saxpvi 
_A.  awodw aiXvv aory veéKuv Sdxpu 
Ve -w6de wrAXv aore ved Saxpu 
, DUAL 
NL A.V. morte artiyec aoree véxve Saxpve 
G.D. -edfouv mmxéouv doréouvy — vexdouy Saxpiouv 
PLURAL 
N.V. — wédes, -nes aH XEEs dorea véxves Saxpua 
G.  woXlev myXéov = dor réwv vextov Saxptov 
J wodleroe famxéerot [aoréor f vexteror { Saxpicoon 
“ lLaréheot, -tot lL arqxert | Gores =| veKtor(o)s | Bakpuor 
a ae 0s, whxeas aoren véxvas [-¥s] Saxpva 
-is, (-evs ?) 


705. Forms as 0A, mixus, doru show different grades of 
ablaut (593-595) : «, a, and v, ev (ef). 

706. Observe the loss of the v and « in such words as mixus, cos, 
dorv, cos, and mwéds. They first become ¢, or 4 of course (602, 600). 
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NOUNS, THIRD DECLENSION [707-710 
707. Nouns wirn Srems (N -s (es, -as- -os) AND IN 7 


€ros, €0s,76 —-yépas, aos, rd = Hebs, Ndos, | = BGpa =a, Hparos, 76 
(FeTreo-) (yepac-) (afooc-) (Sopar-) (qpap-, jpar-) 
word, speech prize (of honor) Eos,dawn house,home day 


. 


SINGULAR 
N. dros yépas jos Sapa jjpap 
G.  Ereos yépaos jos Sdparos tjparos 
D. ere yépat Hou Sdpare Tpare 
A. ros yépas aoa Sapa pap 
V. Gros yépas qos Sapa jjpap 
DUAL 
N. A.V. Gree yépae Sapare pare | 
G.D. — éréouv yepdouy Swparouy Tparouy 
PLURAL 
N.V.  évea yépa(a) Sapara jjpara | 
G.  éréev yepaav Sopdrov Tparev 
D { eréeoor { yepderor es { Hpareoor 
* Lewe(o)or | yépa(o)or Sdpacr pace 
A. évea yépa(a) Sapara para, 


708. Observe that stems ending in o lose this o when it comes 
between two vowels (603). Thus these words were formerly 
declined : , 


. SINGULAR 
N. éros yépas fros = dpows (621) = dvows (602) 
G. émeros yepac-os Hpores = aroocos = dugoros 
D. éwece yepact Hpoot = Grooct = dvooct 


and thus throughout the whole declension, all numbers. The loss 
of intervocalic o (603-604), and of ¢ also from jus (602), gave 
the forms found above, 707. 


709. Observe that all nouns ending in -os in the nominative ‘singu- 
lar are masculine or feminine (almost always masculine) if of the 
second declension, and that they are neuter if of the third declension. 

710. Nouns ending in -za, in the nominative singular, and all 
others with genitives in -aros are neuter. 
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711-718] HOMERIC GREEK 


Srray Case Forms 


711. The old ending -6: may be added to the stem of a noun 
or a pronoun to indicate place where. 


712. The ending -ev may be added to the stem of a noun ora 
pronoun to indicate source or separation, or to express various 
other relations of the genitive, as otpavdbev from heaven, obey of 
you. 

713. -3e, a postpositive (15, 3) enclitic (553; 554, 6), with the 
force of a preposition (eis, és, é’), may be added to the accusative 
to denote place to which, or limit of motion, as dyopiv8e to the 
assembly. 

714. The ending ~ may be added to the stem of a noun to de- 
note place where, or in which (the locative, 657), as oixo. at home. 


715. The ending -di(v), added to the stem of a noun or pro- 
noun, is used to express various relations, both singular and 
plural, of both genitive and dative (especially when used in the 
instrumental sense). 

716, Irregular Nouns. — There are various types of irregularity 
in the formation and declension of nouns; the gender in the 
plural may be different from that in the singular; words may be 
declined from two separate stems (heteroclites), but have the 
same nominative singular; they may have cases formed from 
another stem than the nominative singular (metaplastic forms) ; 
or they may be used in only one case, or part of the cases (de- 
fectives). Irregular nouns can best be learned from the lexicon, 
as one meets them in reading and has occasion to use them. 
Most of them are very rare. 


Adjectives 


717. Adjectives have three declensions, as nouns, and follow 
the same general rules. 

718, With respect to form they may be divided into four 
classes : 

1) Adjectives of the first and second (vowel) declensions. 

2) Adjectives of the second declension (mostly compounds). 
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ADJECTIVES, FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSIONS [719-721 


3) Adjectives of the first and third declensions. 

4) Adjectives of the third (consonant) declension. 

719. The form of the adjective which appears in the vocabu- 
lary is the nominative singular of all genders (except in the case 
of a very few of only one gender, in which case the nominative 
and genitive singular are given). . 

720. Adjectives of the first.a and Second. declensions have three 
endings (os, y, ov) in the ‘nominative singular, for the three 
genders, masculine, feminine, and neuter, respectively. 


ADJECTIVES OF THE First AND SECOND DECLENSIONS 


721, KaAds, 4, 6v beautiful, noble 
{KGo-, KGAG-, KaAo-) 
SINGULAR 
Masc. Fem. NEvt. 
N. Kadss KaAR KaAsy 
G. K@Aod, oto [60] KaAfjs Kaos, oto [se] 
D. Karo Kody / KaAD 
A. KaAdv KoA KaAdv 
VY. Kade Kady KaAoy 
DUAL 
N. A.V. «ado KG KaAd 
G. D. Kadotv KGAqew KaAotv 
: PLURAL 
N.V. «adolf : KaAdal KaAG 
G. Kadav kGddov [éwv, dv] Kady 
D. «rote, ots KaAjo4, fis KGAoto, ots 
A. Kadovs KaAads KaAG 


pldos, n, ov dear, lovely, beloved 
(gtdo-, prda-, pudo-) 


SINGULAR 
Masc. Fem. _ NeEvr. 
N. Qos Qn d0Qov 
G. lov, oto [oo] ~  idns lov, ovo [00] 
D. dQq¢ piry po 
A. Qov pq tdov 
V. le : oy 0rov — 
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722-727] HOMERIC GREEK 


\ 


: DUAL 
N. A.V. $t\o otha ‘ tro 
G. D. pidrouv — dag iouy 
PLURAL 
N.V. ptho Xa dita 
G. >lrov puidov [éor, dv] lov 
D. odour, ous pyc, as rors, ots 
"A. dovs bias dita 


Nore. — Superlatives (as dpuoros, 7, ov), participles in os, , ov and 
all words that have these three endings in the nominative singular are 
similarly declined. , : 


722. The feminine of adjectives of the first and second declen- 
sions regularly ends in -y, and is declined as.above; a few end in 
the -a, as 8tos, a, ov, and are declined as Oédacca (663). 

723. Adjectives of the second declension have only two end- 
* ings (os, ov), of which the first is both masculine and feminine, 
the second neuter. Most of these adjectives are compounds. 

724, The masculine form of many adjectives is often used for 
both masculine and feminine, even in the case of those which 
have separate forms for the feminine. 

725. Adjectives of the first and third declensions have a sepa- 
rate form for the feminine, which is declined like a noun in-« 
(Gddacca, 663) of the first declension. 

726. The masculine and neuter of adjectives with stems in 
-v-, -e¢- are declined like wjxvs and dorv respectively (704). 


727. Trepdets, exoa, ev Winged 
(wrepofevT-, FeT\a-, FevT-) 
SINGULAR 
N.  awrepdes awrepoeroa awrepsev 
G. —-wrepdevtos mrEepoéoons WTEPGEVTOS 
D. —-wrepdevte arEepoécoy TTEepGevTe 
A. = wrepéevra mTepser cay wrEepoev 
V.  owrepdev TTEpsEeT oa, : mTEepoev 
DUAL 
N. A.V. wrepdevre arepoéo oa aWTEpSEevTE 
G.D. —-awrepoévrouv Trepodroniy , arrepoévrouy 
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ADJECTIVES, THIRD DECLENSION [728-731 
PLURAL 
N.V. — awrrepdevres WrEepsero a - wrepoevTa 
G.  wrepoévtev wrepocoo tov [éwv, dv] - amTepoevtav 


‘Dd. 


f wrepoévrer(o)t { Trepodooyot { wrepodvrer (ot 
| wrepser(o)s mrepolcoys mrepde(r) or 


A. ‘wrepdevras wrepoeooas TTEpOevTa 
> 
edpts, eta, b broad, wide 
(ebpv-, ef-5 efia-; v-, ef) 
SINGULAR 
N.  eipis evpeta ebpi 
G.  ebpéos evpeins edpéos 
D.  ebpé etpely evpé 
A. ebpiv [éa] etipetayv evpd 
VY.  ebpt(s) eipeta eipt 
DUAL . 
N. A.V. cbpée cipela edpée 
G.D. — edpéouv ebpelquy edpéouv 
PLURAL 
N.V. — cipées edpetar ebpéa 
G.  ebpéwv evperdioy [éov, dv] epeov 
D.  ebpé(e)o(o)r edpelyor ebpé(e)o(o)e 
A. ebpéas evpelas edpéa 


728. Observe that rreporeria gives wrepoerca (600), while edpecos 
gives cipéos, etc. 602. — 

729. Adjectives of the third declension have only two endings, 
one for the masculine and feminine, the other for the neuter. 
Most of them have stems in -ov (nominatives in a -oy), and in 
-es (Nominative in -ys, -es). 

730. A very few defectives have stems in -w7 (iontnsaves in 


-oy, -wmts) s 


731, teiecteny, ov better, braver 


(Gpewvov-) 


Masc. anv Fem. 


N,  dpetvov 
G. — dpelvovos 


_ Getkfs, és unseemly 
(-d-peuxeo-) 
SINGULAR 
NEvr. Masc. AND FEM. Nxvr. 
&pervov Gerkhs Geukés 
apelvovos Gerkéos Geréos 
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HOMERIC GREEK 


732] 
D.  Apetvove Gpelvove 
A.  dpelvova Spewvov 
VV. Gpetvov Gpevvov 
DUAL 
N. A.V.  Gpelvove Gpetvove 
GD.  dpevevouv Gpervd vou 
PLURAL 
N.V. dpetvoves[ous] dpeivova = - 
G. dpeveveyv ~ dpevovor 


D. { 


Gpevdver(o)i f dpervdver(o)r 


Gpelvoor 


‘lapelvorr 


A.  dpelvovasfous}] dpelvova 


732. 


4 


SPO 


N.V. 
G. 


D. 
ak 


SAP OOA 


aeuxér 
detkéa 


derkés 


eer 
deuxée 
deuxéouy 


Gkikées 
Gerxéov 
deaKd(e)o(o)e 


» herKéas 


STEMS IN vr AND IN Vv. 


was, Tica, wav all, every 


TAVT-, TWAVTLA-, TWAaVT- 
> a? 


SINGULAR 
was nac0 
mravrés warns 
waveTl nto 
TavTa Tacayv 
was Tica 

DUAL 
(None) 
PLURAL 
TavTes Taco 
TwavTwV mictev [éwv, dv] 
mavrer (ot atono. 
Tao { wacys 
TevTas wacts 
péedds, péAawa, pétav black, dark 
(peAay-, pedavia-, pedav-) 

SINGULAR 
pidds péAatva 
péAavos peAaivys 
pa&dav pedcalvy 
péAava péAavay 
pé\av péAauva 
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deukés 
Gerxés 
deixés 


‘ 
> : 
GeuKee 


2 £ 
GELKEOLEY 


Shes 
Gerken, 

; 
Getkéwv 


Gecé(e)o(o)e 


2 ’ 
aéetkea 


Trav 
aravres 
ravri 


Tay 


wdvTo. 
TavTeOv 

| wavrer(o)L 
racer 
wavTo 


_ péAav 
pédavos 
péAav 
pedrav 
péAav 


v4 


. 


ee 
Psd 


> oS 


733. 


. 


dpPuaZz 


o > 
ox 


z 
boas 


<p uaz 


IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES 


pdave . 
peAdvouy 


péAaves 
pedavoy 
pedrdver(o)t 
aan , 
pédavas 


DUAL 
pedcalva 
peAalvyiv 
PLURAL 
péAauvar 
pedalvawy [éov, dv] 
pedcalygeot 
{ pedalyys 


pedaivas 


Irregular Adjectives 


 péyas, peyaAn, eyo great, large 
(Heya-, peyado-, peyaa-, peyado-) 


péyas 
peyaAou, o10 
peyary 
péyav 
péya(s) 


peyaro 
peyadouyv 


peyddAou 


. peyddoy 


peyaAouct, o1s 


peyddous 


SINGULAR 
Heyadn 
peyaAns 
peyary 
peyaAny 
peyarn 

DUAL 
peyaAa 
peyaAneuy 
PLURAL 
peyadar 
peyaddey [éov, dv] 
peyddger, ys 
peyaAas 


moXts, TOAAH, 7roAD Much, many 


(mwodv-, wokeF-; ToAPG-; Twodv-, qodefr-) 


. jWodds [arovdts] 
. modéos 


mrodes 


. tmodby [rovdty] 


. mWodt(s) 


SINGULAR 
Todt 
trod is 
TOMAG 
trod hy 
aod, 

DUAL 
(none) 
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[733 


pédave 


peAdvouy 


péadaya 
perdvav 
peadrdver(c)s 
{ pédace 
peAava 


péyo 
peyaAou, o10 
peyarw 
peéeya. 

péyo. 


peyara 
peyddouv 


peyaAa 
peydAov 
peydAourt, ots 
peyada 


modt [rrovdt] 
arodéos 

woke 

mods [rovht] 


- qwovt 


734-740] HOMERIC GREEK 


PLURAL 
N. V. wodées TroAal qroA ta, 
G. wodéov modddev [éov, dv] qodewv 
D. wodk(e)o(o)s TOM Aor, Fs - wore(e)o(o)t 
A. modéas [srodis]} oA ds qohéa 


734, In addition to the irregular form zoAvs, 7oAXy, odd, there 
is another form (oAAdés, 4, 6v) of this adjective which is regular 
and declined like xaAés, 4, dv (721). 

Declension of Participles 

735. All middle and passive participles, except those of the - 
first and second aorist passive, are declined like K&dds, 4, dv (721). 

736. All active participles (except the perfect, 744) and both 
first and second aorist passive participles have stems in -yz. 
The masculine and neuter are of the third declension, the femi- 
nine of the first. 

737. The vocative of participles has the same form as the 
nominative. 

738. Participles with stems in ovr usually have the nominative 

singular masculine in -wy, as yépwy 693. 
. 739. But the present and second aorist of -. verbs (d:8o%s, Sovs), 
and all stems ending in ayr, evr, w7, add s, lose vr (613), and 
lengthen the preceding vowel (giving ous, as, «s, us 601). The 
dative plural of these stems is similarly formed. 

740. Participles with stems in ovr, ending in -wy, ovca, ov in the 
nominative singular : 


Avev, ovea, ov loosing, freeing 
(Avoyt-, Avovrea-, Avovt-) 


SINGULAR 
N.V. Avev Atovera Atov 
G. Aovros Avotorns Avovres 
D. Avovre Ate y Abovre 
A. Abovra Avovcay , tov S 
DUAL 
N. A.V. Avovre Avotoa Abovre 
G. D. Avévrouy AvoboyLy Avévrouy 
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DECLENSION OF PARTICIPLES [741 


, PLURAL 

N. V. Avovtes Advoverar 
G. Avévrev Avotoday [éov, dv] 
D. Avévter(o)t, Avover Avoteryrr, Avodays 
A. Mbovras Avotoas 


Novra 

Avévrev 
Avovrer(o)t, Avovar 
Abovra 


741, Participles with stems in ovr, avr, evr, wr, ending in s 


in the nominative singular masculine : 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE: St80ds, otoa, 6v giving 
ibovr-, &8ovr_a-, §80v7-) 


SINGULAR 
Masc. Fem. 
N.V.  8S0%s Sib0tca 
G. 88dvtos 8 Sotcns 
D. 88670 SSotry 
A. 886v7Ta Sib0tcay 
DUAL 
N. A.V.  886vre bS0t0R 
G.D. 886 vrouy biSodcnw 
PLURAL 
N.V.  &t86vres Si80tca: 
G. 886vTev BiSovrdav [éov, dv] 
D. f &8dvrec(o)s f BBotoqe: 
\8Bot0. - \ Si80d0ys 
A. &8édvras " §Soteas 


NEUvT. 
8.86v 
886vr0s 
S8duTe 

" 8iBéy 


88dvTe 


SiSdvTouvy 


8SdvTa, 
BiSdytov 
SiSdvrer(o)t 
{ 8Botcr 
Si86vra 


Aorist PARTICIPLE: Néots, Goa, av having loosed 


(tcavt-, Nicavrea-, Adorayt-) 


SINGULAR 
Masc. FEM. 
N.V. Neots Notoa 
G. A¥cavros ATodons 
D.  Adoavee Notice 
A. dBcavra Mieticay 
DUAL 
N. A.V. Adcavre Niovicd 
G.D.  dAtodvrouv Aodegiw 
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NEvtT. 
Nicav 
Miocavros 
Noeavts 
Aioav 


of. 
NUcavte 
NBodvrouv 


742-743] HOMERIC GREEK 


PLURAL 
NV. dAtoavres MeBca AMeavra 
G. Nigdvrwv Netodwv [éwv, dv] AIcdvrov 
D. f Ao dvrer (o)t Noedegor Nodvrer(o)e 
| | Motor Nwotogs Meacr 
A. Avoavras Nedcts Atoavra 
742. Aorist Passive ParticreLe 
AvOels, etoa, &v (having been) loosed 
(rvéev7-, Avbevria-, Avdevr-) 
3 “SINGULAR 
Masc. FEM. NeEvrt. 
N.V. = Avéels Avbetoa Avdev 
G. Avbévros Avvelons AvoévTos 
D.  AvOévre Avvelog AvOdvre 
A.  dAvOévra Avecioav Avbév 
DUAL 
N.A.V.  AvOévre Avoelora Avdevre 
G.D.  AvOévrouv s Avbeloguy Avoévrouy 
. PLURAL 
N.V.  Av@évres Avoetorar AvOévra 
G.  dvdévrov Avdardav [eov, ov] Avoévrwr 
D Avoévrer (ot Avdelryor Avdévrer (o)t 
* | AvOetort { AvOelo-ys { Avsetor 
A.  AvOévrTas > AvOeloas Avoévra, 
743. Seconp Aorist Active PARTICIPLE 
8%s, Sica, Biv having entered 
(8vvt-, Suvtia-, Suv7-) 
SINGULAR 
Masc. Fem. NEvrt. 
N.V. 805 8tca Suv 
G. 8uvros Sions : 8dvros 
D.  Sbvre Sion Sturn, 
A. Stvra Sica 3 Sov 
DUAL 
N.A.V.  Sbvre Sion Sivre 
G.D.  Sbvrouv , Sioqw Sévrouv 
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D. { 


A. 


DECLENSION OF PARTICIPLES 


PLURAL 
Bivres : Sioa 
Sivrov Stcdwv [éwv, dv] 
Sbvrer(o)e SBaryor 
Stor { Sogs 
Sivras . Sicts 


Perfect Active Participles 


[744 


Sivra 
Stvrev 
| Sivrer(o)i_ 
| Store 
Suvra- 


744, Perfect active participles have stems in (x)or. Those 
which have « are called first perfects, those without « second 


perfects. 


a 
POO < 


z 
Q > 
wd 


Pi 
ox 


y 
Dis 
A. 


POURS 


AeAvKds, via, 65 having loosed 
(AeAuKor-, AeAvKueya-, AeAvKoT-) 


SINGULAR 
Masc. Frm. 
AedvKds ~ AeAvKvia. 
AeAvKSTOS AeAvKvins 
AeAvKS TE AedvKvly 
AedvKGTAa AeAuKviaY 

DUAL 

AcAuKSTeE AadvKvla 
AeAvKS TOLL AcAvKuEqL 

“PLURAL 
AeAvKSTES : AeAvKviat 
AeduKéTov AeAvKuidiev [éov, dv] 
AeAvKdTET(o)t { Adunvlyor 
AeAvKsoe | AcAvevlys 
AeAvKSTaS AeAvKviais 


el8ds, (c)isvia, clés knowing 
(FeSpor-, F(e)L8puota-, peadpor-) 


SINGULAR 
Masc. Fem. 
€lSas (€)t8via 
elSdros (€) Bulys 
eld6ru (€) vig 
elddra (€)t8viav 
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NeEvt. 
AeAuKSS 
AeAvKSTOS 
AeAUKSTE 
AeAvKSS 


AeAvKSTE 
AeAvKSTOLULY 


AeAvKdTaL 
AeAvKSTwY 
AeduKdter(o)t 
{ AeAvKdore 
AeAvKSTA 


NEvtT. 
86s 
elSdros 


lor: 
elBds5 


7451 HOMERIC GREEK 


DUAL 
N. A.V.  cl86r7€ (ce) Sula el86re 
G.  dbdrou - (e)tSvlquy el8drouy 
PLURAL 
N.V.  lSdres (6) t8via el8éra, 
-G.  d&Sérev (6)iBvidov [éov, dv] el8dr0v 
D elSdrer(o)t (e)tEviger elSdter(o)t 
* "| Bde (e)Bulgs elSdor 
A.  8dras (6) t8vlas elS67Ta 


Nore 1. — AeAvkds, via, 6s does not occur in Homer, and there are 
very few first perfects in Homeric Greek. The forms of the first per- 
fect participle, as given above are common in later Greek. 

Nore 2.— Perfect participles are often declined with w instead of o 
throughout; and at times end in -wy, -ovga, -oy and are inflected with 
the same endings as the present participle. 


745. Participles of contract verbs, 936-944 (usually left uncon- 
tracted) are declined in their contracted forms as follows: 


Tipdy, otra, dv (Tipdwv, dovea, dov) honoring 
ie Ns =. = 
(tTipaovt-, Tipaovria-, TinaovT-) 


SINGULAR 
Masc. Frm. Newt. 
N.V.  tipav tipdoa Tipay 
G. —- Tiwavros ripdons Tipavros 
D.  tipdvre : Tidy Tipaove7 
A. tipavra Tipdcav Tipoy 
DUAL 
N. A.V. ripdvre Tipoct Tipavre 
G. D. — ripevrouv Tipaoniw Tipdvroiy 
PLURAL 
N.V. = ripavres Tipdcat : Tipavra 
G. — ripdvrev Tipordav [éov, dv] Tipdvray 
D Tipevrer (ot Tipeoyor tipdvrer(o)i 
* ( rtpadot Tipdons ripdot 
A. = Tipdvras Tipdoas rTipavra 
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moray, era, ebv (éwv, Eovora, fov) 
(ToveovT-, ToVeovTia-, ToLEovT-) 


SINGULAR 
Masc. Fem. NEvT. 
N. V. rovdv mrovedora, arovedy 
G. —-wovetvros Trovevons arovedvTOS 
D. — rovetvre Trovevon mrovedvTt 
A.  wovetvta Trovedorav trovedy 
DUAL 
N. A.V. rrovetvre novetod arovedvre 
G. D. — rovedvrouy Tovevoniv Trotepvrouv 
PLURAL 
N. V. — rrovedvres qrovetorat qrovebvra, 
G. — rovedytav movevrhov [éwv, év] TovevyTwOV 
D mrovebvTer (ot { wovedorgqor moved rer (ot 
: { mrovedoe | roveborgs { mrovedort 
A. — wovedvras trovevoas trovedvTa, 


746. The participles of -ow contract verbs (aS yoAdw anger) end 
in -Gy, odoa, ody (a8 yoAGr, xoXotod, xoAody) in the nominative sin- 
gular, and are quite regular in their declension, the genitive being 
xoodvros, xoAovaRs, XoAotvTos; the dative being yorodvri, yorovon, 
xorAovv7t, etc. 

Comparison of Adjectives 


747. Most adjectives form their comparatives by adding -repos, 
n, ov, and their superlatives by adding -raros, y, ov to the stem of 
the masculine positive. 

748, If the penult of the stem is long by nature or position 
(522), the stem for the comparative and superlative remains un- 
changed. If it is short, it is regularly lengthened, o becoming wo. 


749. EXAMPLES 
Positive Comparative ~ Superlative 
motés (moro-) faithful, trustworthy TLOTOTEPOS TirtoTATOS 
padakds (padaxo-) soft, gentle padakdrepos padakdraros 


750. The declension of comparatives and superlatives is usually 
the regular vowel declension of adjectives, as xaAés, 7, dv (721). 
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751. Some adjectives, mainly those in -vs and -pos, form the 
comparative and superlative by changing these endings to -wyv, 
-ov for the comparative, and to ros, y, ov for the superlative. 


752. 
Positive 
786s sweet 
aloxpés shameful 


EXAMPLES 


Comparative 


HSlov, HSiov sweeter 
aloxlwv, tov more shameful 


Superlative 
Storos, n, ov sweetest’ 
aloxicros, y, ov most 

shameful 


753. The comparative of these adjectives is.declined like duei- 
vey, ov (731), and the superlative like xaAds, 7, év (721). 
754, The most important cases of irregular comparison are : 


Positive 
1) dyabss good, brave, 
noble 


Kparis (kparatds, 7, 
é6v) powerful . 
Kpatepds, 1, 6v (Kap- 
vepos) powerful 
3) Kaxds, 4, 6v bad, 

cowardly 


2) 
( 


4) KaAés, 4, év beauti- 
ful, noble 

5) péyas large, mighty 
: &) pixpés small, tiny 
“7) &axtés small, tiny 

8) eAtyos small, few 

9) modts much, many 
10) ¢tros dear, lovely 


Comparative 
dpelwv, ov 
Gpelvorv, ov 
BéAtepos, 1), ov 
Awlwv, ov (Awlrepos, 7, 
ov) 


kegdegev,-ov 


ont es 


déptepos 


kaklov, ov (KaKdrepos ) 

ooo, ov 

Xelpav, ov (xerpdrepos) 
(Xepelov, ov) 

KaAAlov, ov 


pelLav, ov (péfwv, ov ?) 
pelwy, ov 

doowy, ov 

ddelLov, ov (OAlfor, ov) 


tieiav, ov (mréwv, ov) 


pirrepos, n, ov (prrtov, 


ov) 


Superlative 


Gpiorros, 1, ov 


: Pk 
kpdtirtos (kaptirros) 
dépraros (éptoros) 

‘ 
KakLorToS, 7, ov 
Ktrros, 4, ov 
KddAtorros, 4, ov 

‘ 
péytorros, 1, ov 
Ad Xroros, y, ov 
odlytoros, 4, ov 


tretoros, 4, ov 
$Aratos, 4, ov 


755. Some adjectives do not occur in the positive. Their com- 
paratives gnd superlatives are formed from prepositions, adverbs, 
verbs, nous, and pronouns. 
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- 756. The comparative and superlative may express merely a 
high degree of the quality, without any idea of comparison being 
involved, and at times may indicate simply characteristic or 
possession. 


Numerals 


157: The Greek numerals were as follows: 


He co bo BE 


OMI RD on 


10 
il 
12 
13 


14 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 


CaRrDINALS 

els, pla (ta), &v 

Sto (Sta) 

tpeis, tpla 

tércapes (whorupes), 
téicocapa 

wéyte 

é 

énta, 

ord 

dyvéa 

Séka 

tvSexa, 

8(v) d8exa, S40 Kal Béka 

tpeokalSexa (Tpeis kal 
Séxa) 


TeroraperkalSexa 


mevtekatSeka 
éxxalSexa 
érrakaiseka 
oxToKalSexa 
tyveaxalSexa 
elkoot (éelkoot) 
els cal elkoot (elkoot 
Kar els, etkooty els) 
TpLyKovTa 
TETTApaKovTa 
TEvTHKOVTA 
&Akovta: 
EPSopqkovra* 
dy8eKovrTa 
évevfkovra (évviKovra) 


OrDINALS 


TPGTOS,.y, OV 


| Sebrepos, n, ov 


tpl(ra)ros, 7, ov 
téraptos (Térparos), 4, ov 


TépTTOsS, 1, OV 

ros, 7, ov 

B5ouos ({BSsparos), 1, ov 
byS00s (6ySsaros), n, ov 
évaros (elvaros), 1, ov 
Sékaros, 7, ov 

évSéxaros, 7, ov 

8(v) w5ékaros, n, ov 
TpevoKkardSéxatos, 4, ov 


rétaptos (tétpatos) Kal 
Séxatos, 4, ov 

mépmros kal SéxaTos, 4, ov 

éxtos Kal Séxaros, 7, ov 

EBSopos Kal Séxaros, 7, ov 

8ySo0s Kal Séxaros, 7, ov 

évatos kal S€karos, n, ov 


elkortds (detxoords), 4, dv - 


Tmparos Kal elkooros 


Tpinkoords,* nH, dv 
TerrapaKkorTds,* 1, dv 
TevTyKOTTSS,* H, dv 
én oords,* 4, dv 
EBSopykoords,* 4H, ov 
dySwnorrés,* 4, dy 
éveynxooTés,* 4, dv 
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ADVERBS 
drat 
8ls 
pls 
TETPAKIS 


TevraKis* 


dnus* 


ewraxis* 
oxtaxus*® 

rs 

évaKus 

Sexdxus 
évbexdxis* 
8(v)wSexdxus* 
Tpeokadex dxis*® 


TeroaperKarde- 
seisk 
KaKts 
qrevTeKaroekaKis* 
éxxaSexdKus* 
érrakxatSexdkis* 
, Pog 
OKT@KALOERGKIS 
> ae 
évveakavSekakis 
elxoodkis - 
elkoo axis draft 


TpinkovTa«is*® 


 Terrapaxovrakis* 


TEVTNKOVTAKIS* 
: be 
enxovrakis* 
EPSoprnovrdnus* 
2 * Z 
oySwKovrakis* 
évevnkovTanis* 


ae 


100 

200 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700 

. 800 
~, 900 
“1000 
2000 
3000 

* 10,000 


20,000 
100,000 


758. 


éxarév 
Sinkdoror, ar, a 
Tpiynkdécion, a, a 


TETPAKSTLOL,* at, a 


TEVTYKOTLOL, AL, & 
€axdoror,* ar, a 


émtaxdovot,* at, a 
oxrakéorot,* at, a 


évakdoot,* at, a 
xArot, at, a 

Bio xfAror, at, a 
TproxtAron, at, a 


pupor,* ar, a (Sexd- 


xMor, at, a) . 
Stoppior,* at, a 


< 
Sexakropdpior,* ar, a 


HOMERIC GREEK 


é&xaroorés,* 4, 6v 
Binxocrtorrés,* 4, dv 
TpiykoctocTés,* H, ov 
TeTpAKOTLoTTés,* 7, Ov 
TEVTAKOT Loe Tés,* H, ov 
axorvorrds,* 4, ov 
errakoriorrdés,* 4, dv 
f, dv 
év(v)akortorrés,* 4, ov 
Xrorrés,* 4,* dv 
Sioxvorrés,* 4, ov 


oxraKorlorrds, * 


Tpirxirrorrds,* 4, ov 
pUpiomrés,* 4, ov 
Siopiprootés,* 4, ov . 
Sexakiopupiorrés,* 4, dv 


é&caTovTaKis* 
SinkoctdKis* 
TpinkootdaKis* 
TeTPAKOTLAKIS* 
mevTaKorLaKis* 
axoordkis* 
érraxooidKis* 
oxtaKootdKis* 
éyaxootaKis* 
xTAtaxis* 
BioxDrdkis* 
TplorxtAraKis* 
pUpidKis* 


Bio piiprdxis* 
Sexaxtopupraxis* 


DECLENSION OF THE First Four CAarpinaLs 


t 


eis, pla, & one Sta (Sto) tpets!, tpla throapes, Téorapa 


(&-, pra-, év-) (8va-, 0-) (Tpe-, TpL-) (Teroap-) 

ts pla & 86 indecl. tpets! pla tlrcapes técoapa 

vés pias évds -  Tpiav  tpLdv Terodpev Terodpav 
vi pe oevl tpicl = tpl tlrcapo. = tércapot 
va play ty tpeis = tpia tircapas 9 téroapa 


759. In addition to the above forms there occur at times for 
pia, ia (ips, if); for évi, ig; for réccapes, rioupes. 
Personal Pronouns 
760. The personal pronouns are declined as follows: 


SINGULAR 


— he, she, it 
elo, é0, (€o, ed, eb, 


ot [ttvn] you 
meio, ceo (oko, web, wen, 


N.V. éyé(v) I 
G. epeto, pev (2péo, eyed, 


épéBev) oéev) ev, ev) 
D. epot, por col, tor [relv | éoi, of (ot) 
A. epé, pe ot, oe &, € (& piv) 





1 = rpées, 584, 5. 
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’ 


DUAL 
NLA. V. va, ve ohar, hd . ode 
G.D. vaw | ohaw (cov) chow 
PLURAL 
N.V.  fpets (Gppes) vpeis (Sppes) 
GG. ftpelov (hpéov) tpelav (dpéev) cdhedwv, opewv 
(chéwv, ohdv) 
{ jpiv (oppe(v), ad (dppe(v), { elo, opior 
D. 5 a ge rae 
piv, hytv) Spiv) (rdr(v)) 
Cos ips, tpéas (Sppe) abe oe(as), 
Tjpeas, Gppe) ods 


761. The nominative singular of the personal pronouns is used 
only for the sake of emphasis and contrast, being omitted under 
other conditions. 


762. The oblique cases of these pronouns are enclitic (553), 
but if the pronoun is emphatic these cases keep their accent, and 
the longer forms of the first person are then used. This happens 
as'a rule after prepositions. The forms without accent in the 
above table are enclitic. 


* 763. The pronoun of the third person is sometimes used as a 
reflexive, that is, it refers to the subject of the leading verb of 
the sentence. 


764. The possessive pronouns are formed from the stems of 
the personal pronouns and are declined like adjectives of the 
vowel declension, i.e. like KaAds, y, dv (721). 


Possessive Pronouns ... 


Srve. épés, 4, 6v my, mine. a6, of, odv (Teds, TEH, TEV) YOUr(s). 
és, éh, Ev (6s, 4, bv) his, her(s), its (own), [my, your own]. 
Duau. valtepos, n, ov Our(S). odwltepos, n, ov your(s). 
PLURAL. ‘jpérepos, , ov our(s). apds, 4, dv our(s). 
Dpérepos, y, ov your(s). spss, 4, dv your(s). 
oérepos, n, ov their(s). ods, off, opdv their(s). 
765. The most common pronoun, é, 4, rd, used regularly as the 
definite article in later Greek, is usually employed-as the demon- 
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strative, but sometimes as a personal or as a relative pronoun in 
Homer. It is declined as follows: 


6, 4, 76 this, that; he, she, it; who, which, what 


SINGULAR 
Masc. Fem. NEUT. 
N. 6 q 76 
G. rot, toto ; vis Tod, roto 
D. re “ TH To 
A. rév Thy 76 
DUAL 
N. A. 14 (74) Th 
G. D. rotw (rotw) Toiw 
PLURAL 
N.. of (rot) at (ral) 74 
G. rév téov [tv] Tov 
D. rotor, rots Tio, THs Tourt, Tots 
A. tots . Tas Th, 


766. The intensive pronoun is declined as follows: 


avrésy 4, 6 self, same 


SINGULAR 
Masc. Frm. Nxgor. 
N. atrés ' atrh abr 
G. avrot, oto avris avrod, oto 
D. aire airy aire 
A. airév abriy aire 
DUAL 
N. A. aire (atrd) atte 
G. D. airotw (avrotv) adroiw 
PLURAL 
N. aibrot atratl avre, 
G. abrady abrdwv [éov, dv] atray 
D. adroter, ots atriot, 7s adrotor, ots 
A. atrots airs " abra, 


767, The most important interrogative pronoun, ris, ré who? 
which ? what ? has the acute accent always on the first syllable, 
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PRONOUNS [768-772 
and never changes the acute to the. ees even when followed by 
other words. 


768. The indefinite ris, ri some (one), any (one), something, any- 
thing, a(n) is spelled and declined the same as the interrogative, 
but differs from it in accent, the indefinite pronoun being always 
an enclitic, 553 £f. 


769. Indefinite and Interrogative Pronouns 


tis, TL some (one), any (one),something _— rls, r(, who? which? what? 


SINGULAR 
Masc. AND Frm. NEuvtT. : Masc. AND FEM.’ NeEvrT. 
N. A. tis vn tls wl 
G. réo (red) téo (Ted) 
D. téw (7H, TWh) ; téw (7, Thy) 
A. twé av rlva wt 
DUAL 
N. A. tivé rive rive rive 
G. D. riwotw Tot tlvouv tlvouv 
PLURAL 
N. -wvés Twa (accra) tlves rive 
G. redv TeGv téov Téwv 
D. reoter Teotot réoure réovot 
A. nivés Twé (doce) tlvas tlva 


770. The relative pronouns are ds, 7, 6, and 4, 4, ré who, which, 
what (765), together with the indefinite relative pronoun dots, 
ares, ore (ds Tis, Tus, OT) whoever, whichever, whatever. 


771. The most important demonstrative pronouns are odros, 
avry, Totro this, (é)xeivos, y, o that, 6, 4, rd (used also as a relative 
and as a personal pronoun, 765) this, that, with its compounds, as 
d8e, de, 'T58e 3 Sye, Hye, Toye (6 ye, 7 ye, TO ye), ete, 

772, These pronouns are declined in the main like adjectives 
of the vowel declension (xéAds, 7, 6v, 721) with the exception that 
the neuter nominative and accusative singular ends in -o instead 
of in -or. 
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773. 


iz, 
a> 


774, 


N. A. 


Te 


rPUDA 


ox 


POURS 


G. 


HOMERIC GREEK 


ds (8), 


MAsc. 
és (6 
od [Sov, 50] 


PUD Z 


vx 
es 


of 
« 
ov 
oto, ols 
ods 


rPUDA 


og 


n° 


Relative Pronoun 


who? which? what? 


SINGULAR 
Fem. 
4 
jjs [éns] 
< 
a 
qv 
DUAL 
(4) 
(ol) 
PLURAL 
at 
ov 
eed om 
mol, Ws 
as 


Demonstrative Pronouns 


Mase. 
(2) ketvos 
(é)kelvou, o10 
()ketvw 
(@)keivov 


(é)kelvo 


(@)xelvouy 


(€) keivor 

(@) keivey 
(@)kelvourt, ots 
(2) kelvous 


68e 


TotSe, totose 


(®xetvos, n, 0 that 


SINGULAR 
FEM. 
(@)xelvy 
(®) kelvns 
(@)kelvyg 
(@)kelvnv 
DUAL 
((@kelvw) 
(@xelvouv) 
PLURAL 
(€)Ketvar 
(2 kewdwv [éwv, dv] 
(é)kelvgor, ys 
(@)kelvas 
OS, Se, 76Se this 
SINGULAR 
Se 
Tied 
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NEut, 


e 


ov [Sov, bo] 
* 


2 of 


” 


ay 


oto, ols 


g 


NEvt. 
(@)Ketvo 
(®)kelvov, ovo 
(@)kelvw 


(@)Keivo 


( kelva 
(é)kelvouy 


(®ketva 

(2) kelvav 
(€)kelvourr, ors 
(®ketva, 


768e 
TodSe, TotoSe 


PRONOUNS [775-776 
D. robe ryde rode 
A. Tév5e rhvoe 768¢ 
DUAL 
N.A. rade (rd8e) rade 
G.D. rotw5e (rotwv&e) rotwwbe 
PLURAL 
N. olSe (roiSe) aide (ralSe) rade 
G. Tavbe _Tawvde [rav8e] Tavbe 
D. roto(+)&e TAT (V8 rota (v)Se 
A. rote8e TaoSe rade 
ovros, atry, rotro this 
SINGULAR 
Masc. Frm. NEvT. 
N. ‘otros airy , TOUTO 
* G. rtobrov, ovo rabrys TovTOV, O10 
D. rotre TavTy Tovrea 
A. rotrov ratrhy totTo 
é DUAL 
N. A. rotre (robTw) TOUT 
G.D. robrotv (Tobrowv) TovTOUY 
PLURAL 
N. otroe avrat ratra 
G. tobtev Tatraev [éov, dv] * robteav 
D. rovrors, ous tatTyOL, YS TOUTOLTt, OLS ~ 
A. tobrovs TatTas raira 
’ 
Nortr.— The dative plural of dc, #de, réde at times has Toic8eo(o)t 


instead of rota (1)de. 


775. Compounds of 6, 9, rd (as 68c, 7de, rd8e; dye, Wye, TOye) are 
declined the same as the simple form (6, 9, re) with the addi- 
tional part (-ye, -de, etc.) attached. As these are compounds, 
formed of the simple pronouns and the enclitics, they are accented 
the same as the simple forms without the enclitics (553, 558). 


776. The indefinite relative pronoun (doris, iris, orv) whoever, 
whichever, whatever, is a compound of the simple relative (ds, 7, 3) 
and the indefinite zis, vi, each part of which is declined separately 
(or sometimes only the latter part). 
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777. vt, the neuter of the indefinite relative pronoun, is thus 
printed in most texts, that it may not be confused with ine con- 
junction, dre that, because, why. 


T78. The Reciprocal Pronoun 
GdAFAouy, yy, ouv (of) one another 
DUAL 
Masc. Fem. NEuvrT. 
G. G@AMpouv > GAA Aqey GdAHAOUY 
D. GAAMAouY GdAtAqev * &ddHAouyw 
A. GdAAqA@ GAAHAG GAAHAG 
PLURAL 
G. addAfrov GAAnAdav [éwv, Gv] GAAHAOV 
D. G&ddAHAors(1) GAAHAYS(t) GAAHAOIS(t) 
A. G@dAh ous @\AjAGs GAAMAG 


779. This pronoun is used ‘only in the genitive, dative, and 
aceusative, 


Adverbs 


780. Most Greek adverbs are of twofold origin: 
, 1) Isolated case-forms of nouns, pronouns, and adjectives, 
which became crystallized and used in an adverbial connection. 
2) Adverbs formed by means of various suffixes (630), of which 
the origin is unknown. 


781. The most common occurrence of the use of various cases 
of the noun, pronoun, and adjective adverbially is the employ- 
ment of the neuter accusative of the adjective, singular or plural, 
with or without the pronoun ré, rd, as an adverb. The neuter of 
nouns and pronouns is sometimes, but;less commonly, used in 
the same way. 


782. A great number of adverbs end either in -w or in -ws. 


783. Those ending in -ws are adverbs of manner, and are 
formed from adjectives and pronouns. They have the accent of 
the genitive plural neuter of the word from which they are 
formed. 
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CoRNER OF THE PARTHENON CaRYATID PorcH OF THE 
(RESTORED) ERECHTHEUM 


PRONOUNS, ADVERBS, VERBS [784~—789 


784. For the comparative of these abverbs, the neuter accusa- 
tive singular of the comparative of the adjective is used, and for 
the superlative the neuter accusative plural of the superlative of 
the adjective. 

785. Adverbs of place which end in ~w (and a few others) form 
the comparative by adding -répo, and the superlative by adding 
-rétw to the stem (628). 

786. The prepositions were originally adverbs, and most of 
them are still so used in Homer. 


787. Exampirs oF FoRMATION 
ADJECTIVE STEM : GENITIVE PLURAL ADVERB 
‘ 
Kads, 4, dv Ka)o- KaAGv KASS 
KaKds, 7, Ov KaKo- / KaKGy Kakas 
HiAXos, 4, 0 GAdo- &AXov GAXos 


788. The most important suffixes (630) used in the formation 
of adverbs (780, 2) are: 
1) ~, -ct, -6t, -ov, denoting place where. 
2) -6a, -Oe(v), denoting place where, 
3) -Gev, denoting place whence. 
4) -de (originally an enclitie preposition = English to), denot- 
ing whither. 
5) -ce, denoting whither. 
6) -re, denoting time. 
7) -ros, denoting where. 
8) -xa (origin unknown), as in aérié-ca. 
9) -xas (origin unknown), as in éx«ds. 
10) -«s (with generalizing, indefinite meaning; akin to ris, 7), 
. a8 ToAAG-Kis Many a time; often. 
11) Some other endings are -a, -dyv, -doy, -r1, -ort. 


Verbs 
789. Verbs, as well as all other inflected (626-630) forms, con- 
sist of two principal elements : 
1) the stem ; 
2) the ending, or suffix. 
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790. Often more than one suffix is fused with a verb stem, to 
indicate its various relations of mode, tense, voice, person, number, 
etc., aS Av-o-pev, Xtde-ve (from A%w loose), where the primary stem 
of the verb is Av, to which the suffixes are attached. 


791. The forms of a Greek verb fall into two main classes: 

1) Finite (indicative, subjunctive, optative, and imperative). 

2) Infinite (infinitive and participle). 

792. The characteristics of the finite forms are the personal 
endings, augment, reduplication, voice, mode, and tense signs, etc. 


793. The participle is a verbal adjective, and is used as other 
adjectives. 


794, The infinitive is a verbal noun, formerly used in several 
cases, but restricted in Greek to old case-forms of the dative and 
locative. : 


795. Thematic and Athematic forms. —- With respect to form 
Greek verbs fall into two main classes: 

1) -w verbs, i.e. those ending in -w in the first person singular, 
present active indicative, sometimes called thematic verbs (796). 
_ 2) -w verbs, i.e. those ending in - in the first person singular, 
present active indicative, sometimes called athematic verbs (797). 

796. The thematic verbs are so named because in a majority 
of their forms the personal ending (819-821) is preceded by % 
(o before » or y, or in the optative mcde, otherwise «), which is 
called the thematic vowel. Thus, Av% (Avw) is called the theme, 
to which the personal endings (819-821) are attached. 

797. Athematic verbs do not have this connecting vowel, but the 
personal endings are attached directly to the stem of the verb. 

798. Many verbs which are regularly thematic may have 
athematic forms, as axten® Séxro (S€xopar) 3 Avpyv, AvTO (Avw) ; dAro 
(dAAopa), ete. 

799. In the subjunctive these thematic vowels, %, are regularly 
long, being “/» respectively. 

800. In some cases the thematic vowel is short in the subjunc- 
tive, particularly in the dual and plural of the present and second 
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aorist of -ye verbs, the first aorist and second perfect of all verbs, 
and the second aorist of all verbs having athematic second aorists 
in the indicative. 

801. Strictly speaking no Greek verb is thematic or athematic | 
throughout; but certain of their forms are inflected thematically 
and others athematically. 

802. Those inflected thematically are: all futures; all presents 
and imperfects of -w verbs (thematic presents) ; all second aorists 
having the thematic vowel (ending in -oy in the first person 
singular, active indicative, 865); all subjunctives. 

803. The athematic forms are: the presents and imperfects in 
all voices of -ju (athematic) verbs; all aorists passive (except the 
subjunctive forms); all middle and passive perfects and plu- 
perfects ; all second aorists whose tense stem does not end in the 
thematic vowel (796); a few verbs (as fornus) in the second 
perfect and pluperfect, active ; all first aorists, active and middle. 
The perfects and pluperfects active are primarily athematic in 
their inflection. 

804. In the thematic inflection the tense stem varies, %, as 
indicated above. 

805. In the athematic inflection the final vowel of the tense 
stem is usually long (lengthened grade) in the singular, and 
commonly (but not always) is short (standing in ablaut relation 
(593-595), weakened or disappearing grade) in the dual and 
plural. This is particularly true of athematic presents and im- 
perfects, second aorists, perfects, and pluperfects active. 

806. Voices and Modes.—The Greek verb has three voices: 
active, middle, and passive. Each voice has six modes: the indic- 
ative, subjunctive, optative, imperative, infinitive, and participial. 

807. Tense systems. — The Greek verb has the following nine 
systems of tenses: 

1) present, consisting of the present and imperfect. 

2) future, consisting of the future. 

3) first aorist, consisting of the first aorist, active and middle. 

4) second aorist, consisting of the second aorist, active and 
middle. 
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5) first perfect, consisting of the first perfect and pluperfect 
active. 
6) second perfect, consisting of the second perfect and plu- 
perfect active. 

7) perfect middle, oonsistitig of the perfect, pluperfect, and 
future perfect middle (passive). 

8) first passive, consisting of the first aorist passive. 

9) second passive, consisting of the second aorist passive. 


808. Each of these systems has a stem, called the tense stem, 
to which are added certain endings to denote person and number. 


809. Tense Suffixes. — The suffixes (630) by which the various 
tense stems are formed from the verb stem are as follows: , 

1) present: a) thematic % (o before » or y, or in the optative, 
otherwise «), aS Av-cpey, Avere; 5) athematic none, as Pdper, 
arte. 

2) future: a) o(c)% (same rule as the present for %; o after 
long vowels or diphthongs; either o or oo after short vowels), 
as Ai-co-pev, Kad éo-co-pev. 

b) ec% in liquid and nasal stems (514-516), and o regularly 
dropped (603), as Par-éw, garéw; exceptions xédd-cw, xip-cw, 
ép-ow. z 

3) first aorist o(c)a (o after long vowels or diphthongs; either 
o or oo after short vowels). 

b) o% in a few cases. 

c) o is usually lost in liquid and nasal verbs, and the preceding 
vowel lengthened by compensation (601), as ¢pew-o, 2dyr-a, for 
é€uevoa, paved. 

Exceptions to c): &xed-ca, Exup-c0, dp-co. 

4) second aorist : a) thematic %, as é-dim-o-per, é-Adr-e-re. 

6) athematic none, as &By-v, -orr-v, €-d0-Te, Eyyw-v. 

5) first perfect xa, pluperfect xe, as Bé-By-Ka, &Be-By-Ke-a (-y). 

6) second perfect a, pluperfect «, as wésrotf-a, é-re-roif-e-a (-y), OF 
hone, as €o7Ta-1eV, éora-Te. 

7) perfect middle none, as evi: future perfect o(a)%. 

8) first passive 97/6, as €-AB-On-pev, &Av-Oe-v. 

9) second passive 7/c, aS é-Séu-n-pev, é-Sap-e-v. 
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810. Principal Parts.— The principal parts of a verb are the 
first person singular of each tense system found in it. 

811, No verb has all the tense systems entire. Most verbs 
have no more than six: the present, future, first aorist, first (or 
second) perfect active, perfect middle (passive), and the first or 
second aorist passive. If the verb does not have a future active, 
the future middle (passive) is given. If the verb has a second 
aorist, it is added. 

812. Of deponent verbs (897) the principal parts are: the pres- 
ent, future, perfect, and aorist. This includes both first and 
second aorists, middle and passive, if they occur. 

813. Mode Suffix. — Observe that the optative has also the mode 
suffix 1/1, which contracts with the final vowel of the tense stem, 
as Avoupe for Av-o-t-pi, toraiqy for i-ora-uy-v. 

814. Tenses. —Of the tenses, seven are found in the indica- 
tive mode: the present, imperfect, aorist, future, perfect, plu- 
perfect, and future perfect. | 


815. The other modes have the present, aorist, and perfect 
tenses; the infinitive and participle have in addition the future 
tense. - 


816. The tenses of the indicative are distinguished as: 

1) principal (primary) tenses: the! present, future, perfect, 
and future perfect. : 

2) past (secondary) tenses: imperfect, aorist, and pluperfect 
(historical tenses). 

817. The passive has a distinct form only in the aorist;? in 
the other tenses the middle form has both the middle and passive 
meaning. 

818. Number and Person. — There are three numbers (singular, 
dual, plural) of the Greek verb, as in nouns, and three persons 
(irst, second, third). 

819. Endings. — Certain suffixes, called personal endings, are 
attached to the tense stems of the various finite (791) modes, and 





1 Two second future forms (dajceo, pryjoecdo) are found. 
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other endings are attached to the infinitives and participles, to 
make the complete verbal forms. 


820. Some of these personal endings have undergone consider- 
able changes. 


821. In their earlier form they were as follows: 


ACTIVE 


Indicative 


primary tenses, 
and Subjunctive 


ne 





=p, -@ 
ot, -s, -(7) 0a 
TL = 1 
-rov 
Tov 
+ -pev 
-Te 
-vTt = -voU 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
3 


Indicative 
secondary tenses, 
and Optative 


v,v=-a 
o 
-s, -78a 


-(r) 





-v(T), -vav 


ACTIVE 
—, 0, +s 


-Tw 


-TOV 


-TMV 


-TE 


-VTOV 


“. MippLe 


Indicative 


SINGULAR 


DUAL 


PLURAL 


primary tenses, 
and Subjunctive 


pa 
wat 
“TAL 


-peBov 
-oBov 
-v0ov 


-peBa (-perQa) 


70 


-vray (-arat = -yTau, 


597-598) 
Imperative 
Mippire 
SINGULAR 
-7O0 
-70w 
DUAL 
-obov 
-70ov 
PLURAL 
~oe 
-7bwv 


Indicative 


secondary tenses, 


and Optative 


[-y<8ov] 
-7bov 
ny . 


-peba (-peoOa) 
oe 
-vTo (-aTo = 


-vro 597-598) 


822. Observe that the subjunctive has the. same endings 
throughout as the primary tenses of the indicative, while the 
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optative (except at times in the first singular, when it ends in -), 
has the same endings as the secondary tenses of the indicative. 


823. The first and second aorists passive have the same endings 
as the secondary tenses of the active voice. 


824, Primary Enpings or THE AcTIvE VoIcE (INDICATIVE 
AND SUBJUNCTIVE) 


1 sing.: -we is found in the present indicative of all -y verbs, 
and in a few subjunctives of -w verbs. -w is found in the present 
indicative of all -w verbs, in all futures, and in the subjunctive. 
In the perfect indicative there is no personal ending, -« taking the 
place of the thematic vowel. 

2 sing.: -ov is found only in écot you are; elsewhere -s has taken 
its place. -@a (6a) is used at times in the perfect, imperfect 
and pluperfect of the indicative, and occasionally in the subjunc- 
tive and optative. 

3 sing.: -reis found only in’ éoré he is. It becomes -or in the 
other -y verbs, and -ox is occasionally found in the subjunctive of 
-w verbs. -w verbs have another ending, -a, of which the origin is 
uncertain. The perfect, -c., has no personal ending. 

3 plur.: -yr. regularly becomes -vo., and y is then lost, with 
lengthening of the preceding vowel (613). Many -w verbs seem 
to have ended in -avr, which first became -ayou, and then -acr (612). 
The perfect of consonant stems ended in -yr: (-vor) which became 
-yte (-yox) and then -ac: (597-8). Generally -ac: in both present and 
perfect has been replazed by -aou. 


825. Srconpary Enpines or THE Active (INDICATIVE AND 
OpTaTIVE) 

1 sing.: -v after vowels remained unchanged; after consonants 
it became -y, and then -a (597-8). Pluperfect -e. is usually con- 
tracted to -y. The optative has -» when the mode suffix is -n- 
(813) ; otherwise it has -. 

3 sing.: -r is always dropped (605); ave from édver; cf. amat; 
éd\voe has no personal ending; it takes its -e from the perfect. 

2 dual: -ryv sometimes occurs instead of -rov. 

3 dual: -roy sometimes occurs instead of -rqv. 
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3 plur.: -v is for an earlier vr, r being lost (605), the vowel 
before it being regularly short. -cav, from the first aorist ending, 
is used in the imperfect, and often in the second aorist of -p. verbs, 
at times in the aorist passive, in the pluperfect active, and in the 
optative when it has the mode suffix -i-. 


826. MippLe Enpines, Primary AND SEcoNDARY (INDICATIVE, 
SUBJUNCTIVE, AND OPTATIVE) 

2 sing.: -cat drops its o between vowels (603), except in the 
perfect, and in the present indicative of -~: verbs. 

2 sing. (secondary): -co regularly drops its « between vowels 
(603), except in the pluperfect, and in the imperfect of -~ verbs. 
In a few cases o is dropped in the pluperfect. 

Dual: thefirst dual -yefov is rare ; -cfoy occurs once instead of 
-oOyv. , 

3 plur.: -yrat, -yro regularly become -arat, -aro (-yru, -yro) in the 
perfect and pluperfect of verbs with consonant stems, stems end- 
ing in -, occasionally in vowel stems, and always in the optative. 
Elsewhere occasionally -yrat, -vro become -arai, ato (597-8). 


827. Enpines oF THE IMPERATIVE 


’ 2 sing. active: -e of the second sing. is the thematic vowel, and 
forms like Ave, desde have no personal ending. 
-6 is common, with both an active and passive 
meaning. In the first aorist passive -6: be- 
comes -r. after -Ay- of the passive stem (619). 
' .¢ oceurs in a few cases. The endings of the 
aorist, -cov (active) and -co (middle) are 
obscure. 

2 sing. middle: -go loses its o between vowels (603), except in 
the perfect of all verbs and the pres, of -ye 

verbs. : 


Expincs or THe INFINITIVES, PARTICIPLES, AND VERBAL 
ADJECTIVES 
828. Infinitives have the following endings: 
1) dative (794): -ar (vat, -pevat, -evat, -cat active; and -ofat, -for 
middle and passive). 
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2) locative (794) : -ev, -uev (following the thematic vowel €, ey 
regularly contracts to -ew, 584-5). 


829. Participles have the following endings added to the tense 
stem : 

1) -v7- for all active tenses, except the perfect (usually), and the 
first and’ second aorists passive. 

2) -or- (-gor-), occasionally -ovr- in the perfect active. 

3) -wevo- (feminine -weva-) in the middle; and in the passive, 
except the aorist passive. 

Nore. — Verbal adjectivés end .in-rdés, and are usually equivalent 
to passive (sometimes active) participles in meaning, or else denote 
possibility, as yvwrds [yeyrooxw] known, wountdés [movéw] made, ruxrtds 
[revixw] made. They are formed by adding the ending rés to the verb 
stem, usually as it appears in the first or second aorist passive. 

830. Augment.— Greek verbs prefix an augment (increase) at 
the beginning of the secondary (816) tenses of the indicative, 
to denote, past time. 


831. This augment is of two kinds: 

1) syllabic auginent, which prefixes é- to verbs beginning with a 
consonant, aS Avw J loose, imperfect éAvov I was loosing. 

2) temporal augment, which lengthens the firstsyllable of words 
beginuing with a vowel or a diphthong, as dxojw I hear, jxovov 
I was hearing. 

832. When augmented a, « regularly become v3 1, 0, v become 1, 
w, o respectively ; a and a become n; while o becomes w. 

833. Of course 7, 7, i, v, w, and » do not undergo any change 
when augmented. 

834. Verbs beginning with p regularly double it after the 
augment. Those beginning with A, pw, v, or o sometimes double 
the initial consonant after the augment. 

835. Verbs beginning with a vowel formerly preceded by a lost 
consonant (usually ¢, or +), may take the syllabic instead of the 
temporal augment, as éaydavoy, imperfect of avidve (cravdavw) 
please. ‘ 

836. When initial « has thus been lost, the augment always 
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contracts with the first vowel of the stem, according to the rules 
(584-5) ; when initial ¢ has been lost, contraction may or may not 
take place. Thus. éyw (cexw), imperfect elyov (cecexor, €exov) ; 
Gropat (ceronat), imperfect cizdéunv (ceceropunv, éeropnv); tdov 
(égedov), second aorist of dépdw (copaw); dyvupe (cayvipu, aorist éaga 
(écagéa). . 

837. The augment, both syllabic and temporal, is often omitted. 

838. Compound Verbs. — Some prepositions (originally adverbs) 
are prefixed to verbs, the whole forming a compound. If the 
preposition ends with a vowel and the verb begins with one, the 
vowel of the preposition is usually elided (575), as dilornpe 
(Sud-tornpt), ddatpéw (d7rd-aipéw (582)). 

839. The augment of compound verbs comes between the 
preposition and the verb. If two vowels are thus brought 
together, the first is usually elided, as droAvw loose, free; imperfect 
arédvov (did-€Avov) ; aorist dwrédvoa (a7d-dhica). 

840. Imperfect.— The imperfect (a secondary tense (816)) is 
formed by adding the secondary endings (821) to the augmented 
stem of the present, as Avw J loose, imperfect édvov I was loosing ; 
riOnpe I place, imperfect ériOnv. 

841. First Aorist. — The first aorist of vowel and mute verbs 
(849) (a secondary tense, 816) is regularly formed by adding 
-o(c)a to the augmented verb stem, followed by the personal 
endings of the secondary tenses. If the verb stem ends in a 
long vowel or a consonant only one o is ever added; if it ends 
in a short vowel, either one or two sigmas may be used. 

842. “Mixed” Aorists.— A few aorists (sometimes called 
“ mixed aorists””) are formed by adding -o%, followed by the per- 
sonal endings of the secondary tenses, to the augmented verb stem. 

843. type throw, send; SiSwye give, grant; and rine put, place, 
have -xa in the aorist instead of'-ca. 

844. Future.— The future (a primary tense) of vowel and 
mute verbs (849) is regularly formed by adding the tense suffix 
-c(c)% to the verb stem, followed by the personal endings of 
the primary tenses. 
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845. If the verb stem ends in a long vowel, the stem is not 
affected by the addition of -+% and -ca in the formation of the 
future and aorist. 


846. If the verb stem ends ina short vowel, all tenses except 
the present and imperfect regularly lengthen this, a and « becom- 
ing »; o becoming o; a8 row, Toujow, éroinca ; xorsw, xordcw, 
éxdAwoa. 

847. Some verbs do not lengthen the short vowel according to 
the rule in 846. 


848. These, and a few others, usually have o before the per- 
sonal ending of the perfect middle and the aorist passive. 


849. Classes of Verbs.— Verbs are called vowel verbs, liquid 
verbs, nasal verbs, and mute verbs, according as their stem ends 
in a vowel, a liquid, a nasal, or a mute. 


850. Mute Verbs. —If~the verb stem ends in a mute, the fol- 
lowing euphonic changes take place: 

“Da labial mute (7, B, p) unites with the sigma following and 
forms y, as réuro, remo (reurow), Exepa (ereuroa) send, escort : 
dpeiBu, dpeipo, jpeupa (épeiBow, HyeBoa) (exchange ; - 

2) a palatal mute (x, y, x) unites with the sigma following and 
forms £, aS dpyye, dpyéo (apyycw), jpyéa (jpyyoa) help, assist : 
tetyo, Tevéw (Tevxow), érevéa (érevyoa) make, fashion, cause. 

3) a lingual mute (7, 8, 6) before the o is assimilated (610, 4), 
as reiOw, weicw, ereica persuade; Kéemta, krapu, exrdea steal. 


851. Liquid and Nasal Verbs. —If a verb stem ends in a liquid 
(A, p) or a nasal (u, v), the future is regularly formed by adding 
-<o%, with the loss of « between vowels (603), to the verb stem, 
to which are attached the primary personal endings, as Bdddw, 
Baréw (from Bareow) throw, shoot. 


852. In a few cases the first « is omitted, and o is retained in 
verbs of this kind, as gpvoju, Spc arouse, stir up. 
853. A few verbs in addition to those with liquid and nasal 


stems have lost o in the future, as xadéw, xadéw call, summon. In 
general these verbs have a liquid or nasal before ‘the final vowel 
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of the stem, and imitate the forms of the futures of liquid and 
nasal verbs. 


854. Those formations in which o is dropped after a or « are 
sometimes called “ Attic futures.” 


855. A few verbs have active forms in the present, but middle 
forms in the future, as dxovw, dxovoopat hear. 


856. Verbs with liquid and nasal stems regularly form their 
aorists by dropping the o and lengthening the stem vowel by 
compensation (601), a becoming 7, « becoming a, . becoming i, 
and v becoming v, as daive (dar-), pavéw (faverw), Efyva (épavoa) 
show; pévo, pevéw (peverw), Epetva (€uevoa) remain, await. 

857. In some cases the o is retained in formations of this kind, 
as dpviyt, dpoa stir up, arouse; Kéd\dw, txedoa land; xipw, Kipow 
meet. 

858. The present of most liquid and nasal verbs regularly 
lengthens the last syllable of the stem by compensation (601) 
as the original form of the stem of these verbs ended in conso- 
nantal « (600). 


859. Presents in -AAw are from an earlier form in-Axw. Thus 
dyyrAuw, BAA, oreddw, TEAR, CtC., Were originally dyyeAww, Baro, 
oTeAww, Tedyw, etc.’ In these cases the last syllable of the stem 
is lengthened by doubling the final a. 


860. Verbs with presents in -avvw, -atpw, -ervw, -erpw, -ivw, ~ipw, tive, 
vpw originally had the endings -avgw, -apzw, -evew, -epiw, -ivLw, -1p,0 
-vv.w, -uptw (consonantal ., 600) respectively. 

861. The quantity of the last vowel of the stem of many verbs 
often varies, a8 Avw, Atow, dAvoa, A€AvKa™*, A€AUpat, EAVOV. 

862. Ablaut (vowel gradation, 593-595) is seen in the various 
tense systems of many verbs, particularly in what are known as 
“second ” (863) tenses. The second aorist and second passive 
systems commonly have the weak (594-595) grades 1, v,a. The 
other systems usually have the corresponding strong grades « 
(ot), ev (ov), 7 (w)}; of, ov, » in the second perfect. When « is pre- 
ceded or followed by a liquid or a nasal its weak grade is a. 
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863. Second Tenses. — Many verbs have what are called second 
tenses, as second aorists (active, middle, and passive), and second , 
perfects and pluperfects (active). These second tenses are irregu- 
lar in formation, and are thus named to distinguish them from 
the more common, regularly formed tenses, which are called first 
tenses. 


864. The meaning of these second tenses ordinamly corresponds 
to that of the first tenses, except in the comparatively few cases 
when a verb has both forms. Then the first and second tenses 
may differ slightly in meaning, usually by the first being transi- 
tive (sometimes causative), the second intransitive. Compare the 
Americanism shine, shined, shined, used transitively, as in the 
expression “he shined my shoes,” with the more common forms 
of the verb, shine, shone, shone, used intransitively, as “the sun 
shone.” “Shined ” may be compared in form and meaning to a 
first aorist, while “ shone ” would correspond in form and mean- 
ing to a second aorist. Thus in Greek, ¢@nv (2d aor.) signifies 
I went, walked (intransitive), while ¢Byoa (1st aor.) signifies I 
caused to go, walked (transitive), as in English I walked my horse 
(&Bnou inoy) t.e. I caused my horse to walk. 


865. Second aorists are formed in various ways: 

1) A common method is for them to have the secondary (816) 
endings, following the thematic vowel %, thus being conjugated 
like the imperfect, as ¢yw, ew, érxov to have, where écxov the 
second aorist is conjugated like éAvoy, the imperfect of Avw to loose. 

2) Many have the secondary endings attached directly to the 
tense stem, and thus are conjugated like the aorist passive, but 
without the 6 of the passive stem. Thus @Bnv (Bairw), vv (dtu), 
Zyvev (yeyvdoxw), etc. These are athematic (797) of course. 

3) Others end in -a and are conjugated with the same endings 
as the first (regular) aorists, but without the o, as era, éxya. 

4) Many are reduplicated (867), as jyayov [ayo], Kexapdunv 
[xaipe]. 

Nore.— The stem of the second aorist usually differs from the 
present, regularly standing in ablaut (593-5) relation to it, as Paiva, 
EByv; Aelrw, EXurov. 
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866. The stem of the singular of athematic (797, 865, 2) second 
aorists regularly stands in ablaut (593-5) relation to the stem 
found in the dual and plural. 


867. Reduplication.— The perfect and pluperfect (with a few 
presents, second aorists and futures) in all modes have redupli- 
cation (doubling), which regularly denotes: completed (sometimes 
intensified) action, a state, or a condition. 


868. Verbs beginning with a single consonant, except p, prefix 
this consonant, followed by the letter ¢, as Siw, déixa go in. 
Often the stem stands in ablaut (593-5) relation to the stem of the 
present, aS Baivw (Bav-, Ba-), BEBnxa come, go. 

869. Verbs beginning with a double consonant (518), with two 
consonants (except a mute followed by a liquid or nasal (509, 516), 
those beginning with p, and some beginning with pw, instead of 
being reduplicated, simply add e, the reduplication in these cases 
having the same form as the syllabic augment (830-1). 


870. A rough mute when reduplicated is changed to its cognate 
smooth (510-511), as iw, répvxa; Ovjocxw, réOvyxa. This is de- 
aspiration (dissimilation) (619). 

- 871. In verbs beginning with a vowel or diphthong the re- 
duplication has the form of the temporal (831) augment, as ofxopat, 
ByoKa. : : . 

872. Verbs beginning with a vowel which was formerly pre- 
ceded by a lost consonant may take the reduplication in the form 
of the syllabic augment’ (830-1). 


873. Some verbs beginning with a, «, or o, followed by a con- 
sonant, reduplicate by repeating this vowel and the consonant and 
by lengthening the vowel, a and « becoming », and o becoming a, 
as du, édndws ; dpapicxw, dpypa; 6AAvpL, dAwAa. This is sometimes 
called “ Attic reduplication.” 


874, A few verbs reduplicate the present by prefixing the first 
consonant of the stem followed by «, as fornu (cvrnpe 603-4), 
rn, S®ap, inpe (oronpe 603-4), wipnAnps, yiyvopat, yyveoke, 
pipvigKe. : 
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875. When the reduplicated perfect begins with a consonant, 
the pluperfect prefixes the syllabic augment (é) to the reduplica- 
tion, as BeBnxa (perfect), ¢BeByxea (pluperfect). 

876. In other cases the pluperfect usually retains the temporal 
(831) apgment of the perfect unchanged. 

877.” Perfect. — The first (regular) perfect adds -xa, the pluper- 
fect -xe, to the reduplicated theme to form the singular. The dual 
and plural regularly have the endings of the second perfect, except 
at times in the third plural, which often has.the endings of the 
first perfect. 

878. The stem is not affected by the addition of -xa, -xe, except 
that a final short vowel is usually lengthened (846). 

879° This form of the perfect (first or regular perfect) is found 
only in verbs with vowel stems and in only about twenty verbs in 
the whole of the Homeric poems. ~ 

880. Second Perfect.— Tihe stem of the second (irregular) per- 
fect-is formed by adding -a to the reduplicated theme, and the 
pluperfect by adding -e. 

881. The second perfects are the earlier and are much more 
common in the Homeric poems than are the first or x-perfects. 
They are found regularly in verbs with consonantal and some- 
times in those with vowel stems. : 

882. The singular of the first and second perfect and pluperfect 
active regularly stands in ablaut (593-5) relation to the dual and 
plural, the dual and plural having the weak (disappearing) grade 
(594-5), while the singular has the strong grade. 

883. Both perfect and pluperfect are rare in Homer, the latter 
occurring in only about twenty verbs. 

884. The reduplication is occasionally omitted. 

885. Verbs compounded with a preposition (838) regularly 
have the augment and the reduplication between the preposition 
and the verb, as dupiBeByxa, tpoBeBovdra (apdiBaivw, rpoBovrAopat). 

886. When futures and second aorists are reduplicated it is 
usually after the manner of the reduplication of perfects ; presents 
are reduplicated in various ways, but chiefly with « (874). 
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887. Middle Voice.— The endings of the middle are different 
from those of the active. 

888. Passive.— The aorist passive has active endings; the 
other forms of the passive have middle endings. 

889. Since only the aorist? of the passive differs in form from 
the middle, all the other tenses having the same forms in both 
voices, the context must determine in these other tenses which 
voice is intended. 

890. The aorist middle, especially the athematic (797) aorist, 
is often used instead of the aorist passive. On the other hand 
the aorist passive is often used with a middle meaning. 

891. The perfect and pluperfect, middle and passive are athe- 
matic (797), z.e. the personal endings are attached directly to the 
reduplicated verb stem. 

892. The future perfect passive stem is formed by adding -0% 
to the perfect middle (passive) stem. A vowel which precedes 
this -c% is lengthened, even though it be short in the perfect 
middle. 

893. The first aorist passive stem is formed by adding 6*/y to 
the verb stem. 

894. Sometimes a sigma also is added to the verb stem before 
the 6¢/n. , 

895. Before the theta of the passive stem, 7 and @ become ¢; 
x and y become x; 7, 8, and @ regularly become o (610, 1, 2). 

896. Many verbs have a second aorist passive, which does not 
have the 6, but otherwise has the same endings as the first aorist 
passive. 

897. Deponent Verbs. — There are many verbs which have no 
active forms, but the middle, or the middle and passive are used 
with an active meaning. These are called deponent verbs. 

898. Defective Verbs.— Many verbs do not have all the prin- 
cipal parts, that is, they are defective. When any parts are omitted 





1 But see 817, note, for two exceptions, 
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from the vocabularies of this book, it indicates that these forms 
do not occur either in Homer or in later classical Greek. 


899. Periphrastic Forms.— There are some forms of the verb in” 
Greek which are expressed at times by a compound of the verb 
to be (cié) with a participle of the verb. These are called peri- 
phrastic forms. The most important are: 

1) The perfect and pluperfect, represented at times by the per- 
fect participle with the present and imperfect respectively of eiu/. 

2) The future perfect, both active and passive, represented by 
the future of «ud with the perfect active and middle (passive) 
participle. . 

900. Iterative Forms. — Many verbs have what are called ttera- 
tive forms in the imperfect and aorist, active and middle. These 
have no augment and add ox followed by the personal endings 
to the verb stem. Some have a connecting vowel (usually «, 
sometimes a), others do not.. Thus from wofém comes moféeckoy, 
from Pé.vibw comes POiviGecxov, etc. 


901. A few verbs have special forms in the present and second 
aorist made by adding @ to the tense stem, as éexefoy from éxw 
(2d aor. cyov), POG from Pbivw. 


Accent of Verbs 


902. Verbs, both simple and compound (838), usually have the 
recessive accent (548), except in the following cases: 

1) A few second aorists imperative, 2d singular, have the acute 
on the ultima, as «ime, éXOé, eipé, AaBé When compounded these 
verbs have the recessive accent. 

2) The following forms accent the penult: the first aorist active 
infinitive, the second aorist active infinitive (usually contracted 
with the ultima), the second aorist middle infinitive (except zpi- 
acba, dvacHar), the perfect middle (passive) infinitives and parti- 
ciples, and all infinitives in -va or -yev, except those in -peva. 

8) The following participles have the acute on the ultima for 
the masculine and neuter, and the circumflex on the penult of the 
feminine: the second aorist active, all those of the third declen- 
sion (except the first aorist active) ending in -s in the nominative 
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singular masculine, and the present participles of cui, cue and 
kia (ear, idv, x.ov). 

_4) For the variations in the enclitic forms of «iui, dpi, see the 
paradigms 964, 967, and 554-556. 

5) The accent of athematic optatives never goes further to the 
left than the diphthong containing the « of the mode sign. 

6) In unaugmented compound verbs the accent cannot go fur- 
ther to the left than the last syllable of the preposition with 
which the verb is compounded. ; 

7) Unaugmented monosyllabic second aorists have the cireum- 
flex when containing a long vowel, as B7 (= 267). 

8) In augmented and reduplicated compound forms the accent 
cannot go further back than the auginent or reduplication.. 

9) Middle imperatives in -eo have the acute on the penult when 
compounded with monosyllabic prepositions. 

_ 10) The exceptions are only apparent in the accent of contracted 
forms 936-944, including the aorist passive subjunctive, Avééo = 
AvbS, and optative, AvOéT-pev = AvOelwev, the future of liquid and 
nasal verbs, and the present and second aorist active and middle 
subjunctive of most -4s verbs. See 951-952. 

903. Final -a. and -o. of the optative, and the final -« of the 
locative otxo: at home, are always considered long when determin- 
ing the accent; otherwise final -a:, -o are considered short for 
purposes of accent. ; 


904. CONJUGATION OF Ato! I loose 
Active 
INDICATIVE 
PRESENT IMPEREECT 


8.1 Ade I loose, am loosing, do &vov I was loosing, I loosed, did 


loose loose 

2 Atvers you loose, are loosing, Aves you were loosing, you loosed, 
do loose d did loose 

3 Ave he looses, is loosing, does ‘Ave he was loosing, he loosed, 
loose did loose 





1 Observe that the v of vw is long only when followed by «; otherwise 
it is short. 
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Du. 2 Merov you two loose, ete. 
3 Averov they two loose, etc. 


Pu. 1 Avopev we loose, etc. 
2 Avere you loose, ete. 


3 Avover they loose, eic. 
FUTURE 
8.1 Atow I shall (will) loose 
2 dees you will (shall) loose 
3 Atoe he will (shall) loose 
Du. 2 Avoerov you two will (shall) 
loose 
8 dtcerov they two will (shall) 
loose 
Pi. 1 Avoropev we shall (will) loose 
2 A¥oere you will (shall) loose 
8 AWrovet they will (shall) 
loose 
PERFECT? . 
S. 1 A&Avca I have loosed 


2 A€AvKas you have loosed 
3 AéAvke he has loosed 


Du. 2 AcdAdKarov you two have 
loosed 

8 AeAvKaToy they two have 
loosed 


Pu. 1 AeAdKapev we have loosed 
2 AeAdKare you have loosed 
3 AeddKGot they have loosed 


905. 
; PRESENT ?, 
S. 1 Avw(pr) I may loose ® 
2 Atbys(®a) you may loose 
3 Ajdn(or) he may loose 


[905 


aterov you two were loosing, tc.“ 

€dvéryv they two were loosing, et¢. 

&topev we were loosing, ete. 

vere you two were loosing, eic. 

&vov they were loosing, etc. 
AORIST 


evra I loosed, did loose 
&toras you loosed, did loose 
édvoe he loosed, did loose 


€&oatov you two loosed, did loose 


&duorarny they two loosed, did loose 


@&toapev we loosed, did lorse 
&icare you loosed, did loose 
Qioav they loosed, did loose 


PLUPERFECT } 


&ehixy (ea) I had loosed 
Acdinys (-cas) you had loosed 
Aedvne (-ee) he had loosed 


&edvxarov you two had loosed 


ékeAukarny they two had loosed 


&edvKepev we had loosed 
&XedvKere you had loosed 
&ehixerayv they had loosed 


Tue SuBJUNCTIVE 


AORIST? 
Avow(yt) I may loose 2 
Aioys(8a) you may loose 
Avoy(oL) he may loose 


1The perfect of Avw is not found in Homer, but these are the ordinary. 
forms in Attic Greek. For the Homeric perfect system see 922, 924, 966. 
2 See footnote 1 on next page. 3 See footnote 2 on next page. 
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Du. 2 dAtnrov you two may loose A¥ontov you two may loose 
3 Atnrow they two may loose ABonrov they two may loose 
Pr. 1 Avopev we may loose A¥owpey we may loose 
2 dAdyTe you may loose Avonre you may loose 
"8 Abo they may loose Mower they may loose 
PERFECT },% 
S. 1 Addo .I may loose? PL. dedixopev we may loose 2 
2 AcAdKys(0a) you may loose Aekdnnte yOu may loose 
3 deAdKy(or) he may loose Aehinwor they may loose 
Dv. 2 AcAvKnTov you ‘two may Dvu.3 Achkixnrov they two may 
loose loose 
906. OPTaTIVE 
PRESENT! 
S. 1 Avoun may I loose 4 Dv. 1 
2 Avors(0a) may you loose 2 Morey may you two loose 
3 Avo. may he loose 8 Avoirny may they two loose 
PLURAL 


Avousev May we loose 
Avoure may you loose 
Avovev may they loose 


AoRISsT! PERFECT 3 
“S$. 1 Avoaupe may T loose® AeAdKouwt may I loose 5 
2 dA¥oats(0a) (A¥oetas) may youloose AeAdKous(@a) may you loose 
‘3 Avian (A¥oeve) May he loose AeddKot may he loose 








1 The different tenses of the subjunctive, optative, imperative, and in- 
tinitive, do not of themselves represent distinctions of time. The present of 
these tenses denotes continuance of action, as Ave (pres. infin.) to be Loosing 
(at any time). . 

The aorist denotes simply the occurrence of an action, its time being 
exactly the same as the present, as Afcac (aor. inf.) to loose (at any time). 

The perfect denotes completion of an action, as AeAuxéver (perf. inf.) to 
have loosed (at any time). : 

2 Also let me loose, and various other meanings which must be learned 
from the syntax. 

3 Not found in Homer; see note 1, p. 283. The subjunct. and optat. 
perfect are very rare in Homer. : 

4 Also, I may, might, could, would, skould loose, with various other 
meanings which must be learned from the syntax. Read the notes to 905. 

5 Read the notes at the end of 905. 
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Du. 2 dAscatrov may you two loose 
3 Atoalrny may they two loose 


Pi. 1 Avootpev may we loose 
2 ASoatte may you loose. 
3 Aboatev (Atoeav) may they 
loose 


907. 


PRESENT ! 


S. 2 Ave loose (continue to loose) 
3 dAvéro let him loose (con- 
tinue to loose) 


Dv. 2 Averov loose (you two), con- 
tinue to loose 
3 dAvérev let those (two) loose 
(continue to loose) 


Px. 2 Atere loose (continue’ to 
loose) 
3 Avévrwv let them loose (con- 
tinue to loose) : 


908. 


PRES. 

For. 
loosing 

Aor. 


[907-909 


AeAdKoTOV May you two loose 
AeAvkolrHy may they two loose 
AeAbKotpey Nay we loose 
AeAdKoTe NAY you loose 
Aedkovey may they loose 


IMPERATIVE 


AORIST } 


Atcrov loose 
AToaTw let him loose 


Aoarov loose (you two) 


Medrev let those (two) loose. 


A¥eare loose 


AVravrev let them loose 


INFINITIVE! 


Avery (Adpev, Adpevar, AvEepev, Avepevar) to loose, to be loosing 
Acev (Adrepev, ADrepevar) to loose, to be about to loose, to be 


hia (Atordpev, ADedpevar) to loose, to have loosed. 


Perr. ? dedunépev, AeAvKe(pe) vat to loose, to have loosed. 


909. 


Pres. Atwv, ovra, ov (740) loosing 
For. 
Aor. 


PARTICIPLE 


Aicwv, covra, cov (being) about to loose, desiring to loose 
Mots, cica, cav (741) having loosed 


PrEnrr.? deduxds, xvia, kés (744) having loosed 





1 Read the notes at the end of 905.’ 
2 Not found in Homer ; see note 3, 905. 
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8.1 
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3 


Du. 2 
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1 
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3 


og 
rd 
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Pu. 


oO 
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Middle Voice of rAtw loose 


INDICATIVE 
PRESENT 


Avopar I loose (for) myself, I am loosed 4 
Avent [(Aby)] you loose (for) yourself, are loosed 
Avera he looses (for) himself, is loosed 


AverPov you two loose (for) yourselves, are loosed 
AverGov they two loose (for) themselves, are loosed 


Avdpe(o)0a we loose (for) ourselves, are loosed 
Aver e you loose (for) yourselves, are loosed 
Avovrat they loose (for) themselves, are loosed 


IMPERFECT 


€&i\vépnv I was loosing (for) myself, was being loosed 
Aveo [ (Avev) ] you were loosing (for) yourself, were being loosed 
édvero he was loosing (for) himself, was being loosed 


€iteo8ov you two were loosing (for) yourselves, were being loosed 
&vécbnv they two were loosing (for) themselves, were being loosed 


édvépe(o)@a we were loosing (for) ourselves, were being loosed 
tdver@e you were loosing (for) yourselves, were being loosed 
&tovro they were loosing (for) themselves, were being loosed 


FUTURE 


A¥oozar I shall loose (for) myself, shall be loosed 
Avra [(A¥oy)] you will loose (for) yourself, will be loosed 
A¥oerat he will loose (for) himself, will be loosed 


Adoec8ov you two will loose (for) yourselves, will be loosed 
AVoerPov they two will loose (for) themselves, will be loosed 


Adodpe(o)Oa we will loose (for) ourselves, will be loosed 
A¥oeoGe you will loose (for) yourselves, will be loosed 
ASrovra. they will loose (for) themselves, will be loosed 





1The most common meanings are I loose for myself, Iam loosed; I was 
loosing for myself, I was being loosed, etc. The context must determine 
which of these is most suitable. When it has an active meaning, I loose, it 
is with the strict implication of loosing one’s own, or something in which the 
subject has an active personal interest, hence: to ransom, redeem, deliver, 


etc. 
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Du. 


Pu. 


orm wd 


bo 


One why wpe 


wOnr won WNH 


1 


bo 


3 


INFLECTION OF dw [910 


AORIST 
&todpnv I loosed (for) myself, was loosed 1 QDipnv 
Ateao [(Avere)] you loosed (for) yourself, were loosed Av(or)o 
&icaro he loosed (for) himself, was loosed Auto 


e&Scacbov you two loosed (for) yourselves, were loosed Avebov 

é\toacOnv they two loosed (for) themselves, were édtoOnv 
loosed 

&tordpe(o)@a we loosed (for) ourselves, were loosed éipe(o) ba 

&tioacbe you loosed (for)’yourselves, were loosed Avobe 

&%icavro they loosed (for) themselves, were loosed Qvvro 


" PERFECT 
AAvpar I have loosed (for) myself, have been loosed 
AAvoat you have loosed (for) yourself, have been loosed 
Aédvrat he has loosed (for) himself, has been loosed 
ArveOov you two have loosed (for) yourselves, have been loosed 
AAvebov they two have loosed (for) themselves, have been loosed 
AeAvdpe(o)@a we have loosed (for) ourselves, have been loosed 
AAveGe you have loosed (for) yourselves, have been loosed 
AAvyrar (AcAvarar) 2 they have loosed (for) themselves, have been 

loosed 

PLUPERFECT 
éXbpqv I had loosed (for) myself, had been loosed 
édé\veo you had loosed (for) yourself, had been loosed 
&évro he had loosed (for) himself, had been loosed 


&B&voGov you two had loosed (for) yourselves, had been loosed 
édeAvobnv they two had loosed (for) themselves, had been loosed 


&cdope(o)0a we had loosed (for) ourselves, had been loosed 
2dAvebe you had loosed (for) yourselves, had been loosed 
éhédvvro (édeAtaro) ? they had loosed (for) themselves, had been 
loosed 
FUTURE PERFECT 
AeAdoropot I shall have loosed (for) myself, shall have been loosed 
NeAvoreat [(-y)] you will have loosed (for) yourself, will have been 
loosed 
NeAvoerar he will have loosed (for) himself, will have been loosed 





1 Less common, athematic (797-798) 2d aorist forms. 
2-arat, -aro (= -yras, -pro, 597-598) regularly in verbs with consonantal 
stems, and stems ending in «; sometimes in stems ending in other vowels. 
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Dv. 


2 AeAtoer8ov you two will have loosed (for) yourselves, will have 
been loosed 

3 AAtoerfov they two will have loosed (for) themselves, will have 
been loosed 


Pu. 1 AeAtospe(o)ba we will have loosed (for) ourselves, will have been 
loosed 
2 Aedtoerbe you will have loosed (for) yourselves, will have been 
loosed 
3 Aedvoovrat they will have loosed (for) themselves, will have been 
loosed 
911. ~  SuBsuNCTIVE 


8. 


Pu. 


por 


weonmpwhtrF 


PRESENT? 
1 Avopat I may loose (for) myself, may be loosed 1 
2 Adna [(Aby)] you may loose (for) yourself, may be loosed 
3 Avnra he may loose (for) himself, may be loosed 


. 2 d\unobov you two may loose (for) yourselves, may be loosed 


3 AinoBov they two may loose (for) themselves, may be loosed 


Avdpe(o)@a we may loose (for) ourselves, may be loosed 
Atnobe you may loose (for) yourselves, may be loosed 
AVovrar they may loose (for) themselves, may be loosed 


ee 


Aorist } 


A¥owpat I may loose (for) myself, be loosed } 
AMonat [(A¥oq)] you may loose (for) yourself, be loosed 
Aonrat he may loose (for) himself, be loosed 


Bonobov they two may loose (for) themselves, be lodsed 


Avowbpe(o) 0a we may loose (for) ourselves, be loosed 
A¥onorbe you may loose (for) yourselves, be loosed 
A¥orwvtat they may loose (for) themselves, may be loosed 


1 
2 
3 
. 2 dtonobov you may loose (for) yourselves, be loosed 
3 
1 
2 
3 


PERFECT ! 


AeAvpévos ~w I may loose (for) myself, may be loosed 
Aedupévos Ens you may loose (for) yourself, may be loosed 
. NeAupévos €y he may loose (for) himself, be loosed 


AeAupéva Eyrov you two way loose (for) yourselves), may be loosed 
AceAupéva Eqrov they two may loose (for) themselves, may be loosed 





1 Read the note at the end of 905. 
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PL. 


INFLECTION OF dAvwo (912 


1 AcAvpévor Ewpev we may loose (for) ourselves, may be loosed 
2 AeAvpévor Eqre you may loose (for) yourselves, may be loosed 
8 AeAvpévor Ewor they may loose (for) themselves, may be loosed 


912. OpTATIVE 
PRESENT! 
S. 1 Avolpnv may I loose (for) myself, may 1 be loosed 2 


Pu. 


Du. 


PL. 


2 dvovo may you loose (for) yourself, may you be loosed. 
8 Atowro may he loose (for) himself, may he be loosed / 


. 2 Aboww8ov May you two loose (for) yourselves, may you two be 


loosed 
3 Avoicnv may they two loose (for) themselves, may they two be 
loosed 


1 Avoipe(c)@a may we loose (for) ourselves, may we be loosed 
2 dAvovebe may you loose (for) yourselves, may you be loosed |. 
8 Avolaro maythey loose (for) themselves, may they be looséd 
ag TC : 
Lf AORIST + 


ad hioalpny may T loose (for) myself, may I be loosed ? 


2% gato may you loose (for) yourself, may you be loosed 

3 Aicotro may he loose (for) himself, may he be loosed 

2 A¥carcbov may you two loose (for) yourselves, may you two be 
loosed 

3 AtcalePnv may they two loose (for) themselves, may they two be 
loosed : 

1 dtvaipe(o)@a may we loose (for) ourselves, may we be loosed 

2 Aico may you loose (for) yourselves, may you be loosed 

3 Nicataro may they loose (for) themselves, may they be. loosed 


PERFECT! 


« 1 AcAvpévos etyv may I loose (for) myself, may I be loosed? 


2 dedupévos eins may you loose (for) yourself, may you be loosed 
3 AeAvpévos ely > may he loose (for) himself, may he be loosed 


Du. 2 Achupévw elrov may you two loose (for) yourselves, may you two 


be loosed ° 
3 eAvpéve elrmy may they two loose (for) themselves, may they two 
be loosed 





1 Read the note at the end of 905. 
2 Read the note on 906. 
3 Also AeAGro (= AeAv-i-70), 
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PL. 1 AcAvpévor elev may we loose (for) ourselves, may we be loosed 
2 AeAvpévor efre may you loose (for) yourselves, may you be loosed 
3 AeAvpévor elev may they loose (for) themselves, may they be loosed 


913. IMPERATIVE 


| 


S é 
Du. 


PRESENT ! 


Aveo [(Avev)] loose (for) yourself, be loosed 
AvéoGw let him loose (for) himself, let him be loosed 


Avec8ov loose (for) your two selves, be loosed 
Avér Gov let those two loose (for) themselves, let them be loosed 


2 
3 
PL. 2 AverHe loose (for) yourselves, be loosed 
3 AvérPev let them loose (for) themselves, let them be loosed 


AORIST* 


Atoca loose (for) yourself, be loosed 
ABordo@w let him loose (for) himself, let him be loosed 


AeracGov loose (for) your two selves, be loosed 
AVodobwv let these two loosé (for) themselves, let them be loosed 


A¥cacbe loose (for) yaurselves, be loosed 
AIodrbwv let them loose (for) themselves, let them be loosed 


o 
Fog 
OM wn ww 


PERFECT! 


2 A€&vee loose (for) yourself, be loosed 
3 Acktobw let him loose (for) himself, let him be loosed — 
4 : 


AdAveBov loose (for) yourselves, be loosed 
3 Aedbe Gov let them loose (for) themselves, let them be loosed 


Pr. 2 AAAvobe loose (for) yourselves, be loosed 
3 Adtebov let them loose (for) themselves, let them be loosed 


914. In¥Initive} 


PRES. Avterbat to loose (for) one’s self, to be loosed 
Fut. Atcerfar to loose (for) one’s self, to be loosed, to be about to 
be loosed 
Aor. A¥cacbat to loose (for) one’s self, to be loosed, to have loosed 
PERF. AeAtcGar to loose (for) one’s self, to be loosed, to have loosed . 
F. Perr. AekdoerGar to loose (for) one’s self, to be loosed 





1 Read the note on 905, 
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INFLECTION OF Avw {915-918 


915. PARTICIPLE 


Pres. Avépevos, y, ov loosing (for) one’s self, being loosed. 


Fut. Atodpevos, y, ov being about to loose (for) one’s self, being about 
to be loosed, desiring to loose,. . . ete. 


' Aor. icdpevos, 4, ov having loosed (for) one’s self, having been loosed 
Perr. AeAvpévos, y, ov having loosed (for) one’s self, having been loosed. 


Fur. Perr. AcAtodpevos, n, ov being about to have loosed (for) one’s self, 
being about to be loosed , 


Passive! Voicr 


Aorist only 


916. INDICATIVE 917. SunsunoTIvE? 
S. L Adveqv I was loosed Avdd (Aveo)? I may be loosed 4 
2 édéOys you were loosed Aveyjs (Avbeqs) you may be loosed 
3 @b0y he was loosed : “ dvbqG (Avbén) he may be loosed 
Du. 2 AvOyrov you two were loosed AvOfrov (AvdenTov) you two may be 
loosed 
3 Avoftny they two were Avdfrov (Aveéqrov) they two may 
loosed be loosed 
PL. 1 bOnpev we were loosed AvVOGpev (AvOdwpev) we may be 
loosed 
2 &bOyre you were loosed AvoA Te (AvOEHTE) You may be loosed 
3 AXvdyoav (Avdevy) they were AvOdcr (Avowor) they may be 
loosed. loosed 
918. OPTATIVE 919. ImPERaATIVE 


8. L-AvOetnv may I be loosed * 
2 Areins may you be loosed Avdqre be loosed 
3 Avdety may he be loosed AvoqTw let him be loosed 


-Du. 2 Aveetrov (Avdelyrov) may you  AdOyrov be loosed 
two be loosed 
3 dAvdelrmy §(AvOeurqv) “may Avoyrov let them be loosed 
they two be loosed 





1 Occasionally with a middle meaning. 3 Read 951-952. 
2 Read the note on 905. 4 Read the note on 906. 
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920-923] HOMERIC GREEK 


OPTATIVE (continued) IMPERATIVE (continued) 
PL. 1 Av@etpev (AvOetqpev) may we 

be loosed 

2 AvOcire(AvOelyre) may you be Avenre be loosed 
loosed 

3 Avoetev (AvOelnoav) may they Avéévrwy let them be loosed 
be loosed 

920. INFINITIVE 


AvPAvar (Avefjpevar) to be loosed, to have been loosed 


921. _  ParTICIPLe 
Avvels, eiora, év (742) having been loosed 


* 
922. PrRrect SYSTEM OF Balvw (Bav-, Ba-), come, go, walk 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE! OPTATIVE IMPERATIVE INFINITIVE 


S.1 BéByxa = BeByxw BeBA kori BeBdpev(ar) 
2 BEBynxas  PePyxns(0a)  PBeBAKors BéBabr 
3 BEByKe BeByxy (or) BeBy Kor BeBaro PARTICIPLE 
Du.2 BéBarov BeBrkerov BeBrKotrov BéBarov BeBads, via, 
3 BBartov BeBrkerov BeBynxotryy BeBarav 6s 


Pi. 1 BéBaper BeBhxoner ——BeAxoupev 
2 PéBare BeBrxere PeBhxoure BéBare 


3 BeBdtior  BeBHKwor BeByKovev BeBavroy 
PeBRKaor 
PLUPERFECT 
S. 1 @PeBjKea (-y 585) Dv. ' Pr. BéBapev 
2 ePePAxeas (-ns 585) éBéBarov ePéBare 
3 PeByxee (-e. 585) ePeBarnv eBéBacay 
923. Srconp Prerrect System oF mef@w (aev0-, wovd-, ai8-), 
persuade 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE ! PARTICIPLE PLUPERFECT 
S. 1 wérrovba wero Oo amewo.lds, memt- éerrerroibea ( 585) 
2 wérorbas mretrolOys (8a) Ovia, wemobds  ererrolPeas (ys 585) 
3 méroube arerrolOy (ov) : émemolOee (4 585) 
Du. 2 *rémorrov = merolferov *orémurroy 
3 *némicroy memolBerov : *trerloryv 





1 Very rare ; the dual and plural forms are uncertain. 
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PERFECTS, ACTIVE AND MIDDLE [924-925 


Pr. 1 awérOpev arerolBopev érém Opev 
2 *arérvorre arerrolBere *errémrre 
3 weroldaor wemolbact érero(berav 
¥en (Biot (Aéwréruray) 


924. Sxconp. Perrect System oF tern. (ory, ora-), stand 


PERFECT 


INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE } OPTATIVE IMPERATIVE INFINITIVE 


8.1 tornka érriKo érralny éorépev (an) 
2 ’rrnkas = érrikys(Oa) er rains érrabi 
3 tornKe éorqky (or) exrrain éorare PARTICIPLE 
Du. 2 t&rarov = wr} keTOV é&rratrov érraroy érrads, via, 
3 trrarov = to TrKETOV éoralryy tordtev és 
Pu. 1 frapev = Ew rfxopev foroipev 
2 torarte eorhnere éoraire érrare 
3 éotaot éorqKact eoraiey éorayreav 
EOTHKATL 
PLUPERFECT 
S. 1 éorixea (~y 585) Dv. PL. trrapev 
2 errfxeas (-ns 585) éorarov torrare 
3 torixee (-e+ 585) éoraryy trracay 


925. Perrect Mippte System or Lanian VERBS: tpérw (tper-, 
~ tpan-) turn, OF PaLatTaL VERBS: reixo (TevxX-, TUX-, TUK-) 
fashion, make, AND OF DENTAL VERBS: zedSopor (mevd-, 
wv0-) learn 
INDICATIVE 
8. 


tTérpappar (rerpampar) térvypat (reruxpar) mérvorpar (aerubpat) 
rérpayyar (rerpamoar) rérviar (rervxoar)  wérvoa (mervdca) 


vérparra. (rerpamra.) réruxray (reruxTat) mérvora. (aervira) 


1 
2 
3 

Du. 2 rérpadbov (retparcbov) rérux Sov (reruxcbov) rérvcbov (rervbcbov) 
3 rérpadbov (terparcbov) térvx8ov (teruxebov) awérucboy (rervicbov) 
1 


Pi. 1 rerpdppe(o) 6a (re- werbype(o)Oa (rervx- weriope(c)0a (aervd- 
“rpampe(o)ba) _ pe(or)Oa) - pe(o) 6a.) 

2 rétpaGe (retpamcbe) téruxe (rervxobe)  wérrvo Be (werv8e8e) 

3 rerpddarar (rerpary- rerdxaror (rervxy- TeriParar (werubyrat) 


Tat) Tal) (reredxatar) 





i Very rare ; the dual and plural forms are uncertain. 
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925] HOMERIC GREEK 


PLurERFEcT INDICATIVE 


SINGULAR 
1 Srerpdppny (ererparpny) ereriypry Céreruxpyv) — ererbopny (érervbpqv) 
2 érétpaipo (érerparco) érérvto (étervXoo) énérvoo (érerv0c0) 
3 érétparto (érerpamto) = éréruxto (éreruxTOo) érérvoto (érerv0r0) 
DUAL 


1 érérpapdov (érerpam-  érérvx@ov (éréruxaBov) émérrvo Bov (érerrvOe Pov) 
o8ov) 
2 ererpahOny (éretpan-  érerdyOnv (rervxo Ov) ereriadny (érervbcOyv) 
oOnv) - 
PLURAL 
1 érerpdppe(o)ba (ererpam- éreriype(o)Oa (éreTvx- ewembope(or) 0a (erervd- 
pe(o) 8a) pe(o) 8a) pe(o) 0a) 
2 érérpaOe (érerpamobe)  eréruxbe (érervxobe) éméruc be (eremv0a be) 
3 éretpdaro (éreprawyto) érerbxaro (éreruxyto) émewibato (érerubyro 
(éreredxaro) 
Prerrecr SuBJUNCTIVE 


1 retpappévos &o (terpam- rervypévos tw (TeTuxpe- tretuopévos 20 (aervd- 


}evos) vos) }evos) 
etc. 
Prerrecr OprativE 
1 rerpappévos elny TeTvypeévos ely Temvopéevos etny 
etc. 
Perrect IMpERATIVE 
“SINGULAR 
2 rétparpo (rerparco) téruto (TeTuXoo) arérvco (mervbco) 
3 tetpid0e (Tetpatabw)  terixdw (teTvXr Ow) weTbo0u (rervbrw) 
DUAL 
2 rkrpadOov (retparabov) tétuxBov (teTvxo8ov) = rérruc Bow (arervbo Bov) 


3 retpddlwr (rerpamabav) teTdxBov (TervXcbwv)  meTbicbov (wervBeQwv) 


PLURAL 
2 rétpahbe (rerparc Oe) réruyde (reTvx oe) wémvcbe (arervlc Ge) 
3 rerpadOwv (TetparcBav) rerixOav (tervXc00v) Teri Bov (are v8.0 Awv) 


Perrecr INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLE 


TetpadOar (retpara bar) reTby Bar (TeTVXo Var) wetrbo Gar (rev Ba) 
TeTpappévos, n, ov (TeTpam- TeTvyHévos, H, Ov (TE TeTvopévos, n, ov (ae- 
pevos) TUXpevos) arvOpevos) 
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SECOND AORISTS [926-930 


926. For the change in the vowel of the stem between the sin- 
gular and the dual and plural of the perfect active, see 882. 


927. For the euphonic changes found in the perfect middle, by 
means of which the regular forms are derived from the forms in 
parentheses, see 608 ff. ; 

928. -vraz, -vro (-yrat, -yro) of the third plural middle and passive 
become -arat, -aro after a’consonant, of course (597-598). 


929. a-mutes and «-mutes (310) are aspirated (619) before the 
endings -arat, -are of the third plural, a and B becoming 4, and « 
and y becoming x. . 


930. Snconn Aorist System oF Batvw (Bav-, Ba-) come, go, 
ylyvaorKkw (yva-, yvo-) know, AND OF &%- enter, sink. 


’ INDICATIVE 
8.1 Bnv éyvov eov 
2 &Bns eyvas ; eis 
_a¢ Be éyvo 0 
Du. 2 Byrtov (eBarov) éyvarov e&itrov 
3 eByrny (éBarnv) éyvarnv eStrnv 
‘Pr. eBnpev (EBapev) éyvopev eS0pev 
2 Byte (Pare) éyvore ore 
3 Byooav (Bacay, av) kyvooay (eyvov) (Bioav) Buy 
SuBJUNCTIVE 
8. 1 Bio etc, yvde (yvd 585), etc. S%e etc. 
OPTATIVE 
S. 1 Bainy etc. yvoiny etc. Sinv (= Svimv) etc. 
IMPERATIVE 
S. 2 BHa etc. yo. etc. -  $d8 ete. 


INFINITIVES AND PARTICIPLES 


Bas, Baca, Pav yvods, yvotoa, yvdv 835, S0ca, Siv 
Bavar (Bipevar) yravai (yvdpevar) Sovar (8vpevar) 
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931-933] HOMERIC GREEK 
First Aorist System or Liquip VERBS 
palve (STEM dav-) show 
931. First Aorist ACTIVE 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE OPTATIVE IMPERATIVE INFINITIVE 
S.1 epqva ive (pe) dyjvarpe dfjvar 
2 ednvas dyvys(8a) dyvais(Oa) divov 
3 ébyve dqvy(or) diva: (>y- dnvaro PARTICIPLE 
vere) : byvas, Goa, av 
Du. 2 ébijvarov dyvyTov divarroy dfvarov 
3 ébqvarnv bqvyrov gnvatray onvarov 
PL. 1 eyvapev bhvopev byvatper 
2 ébfvare dhvyre djvarte divare 
3 ebyvav divect djvacey (bq- dynvavrov 
veray) 
932. First Aorist Mippie 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE. OPTATIVE IMPERATIVE INFINITIVE 
8. 1 ébqvapny djvopar dynolpny dhvacrba 
2 ébjvac bhvyar djvaro dFvar 
3 épfjvaro dyvyrar davarto dyvacbo PAR TICIPEE 
Dv. 2 ébjvacdov dqvyrPov djvacbov divariov dyvapevos, 7, ov 
. 8 édnvacbyy bivycbov dbyvatobnv dyvdcbwy 2D AOR. PASS. 
PL. 1 ehnypdpe(o)0a pyvope(o)0a hyvalpe(o) 0a ebaynv 
2 tbivacte dyvycbe dyvarote dyvacde ebavns 
3 ébyvavro dfvevrar dnvalaro byvacbwv éebavn, etc. 
Second Aorist System oF Aclrw leave 
933. Seconp Aorist AcTIVE 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE OPTATIVE IMPERATIVE INFINITIVE 
S. 1 @urov Aire Alrroupe Aumety (Auréev), 
2 umes Alwys(Oa) = Adwors(Ba) — Are Aumépev(ar) 
3 Bute Alary (or) Alarov AuTrérw 
Du. 2 @&Abhrerov Alanrov Abrourov Alarerov PARTICIPLE 
3 &unérqy Alarynrov Aurolryy AuTér@v —_Avadv, obea, dv 
Pr. 1 &Abropev Alrwpev Alrrotpev 
2 Alaerte Alryte Altroure | Alaere 
3 Aurov Abroct Alarovev Aurévrev 
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AORISTS AND CONTRACT VERBS [934-938 
934. Seconp Aorist MippLe 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE OPTATIVE IMPERATIVE INFINITIVE 
S. 1 Qurdpnv Alropat Autroluny Avrréo Oar 
2 &brreo Alayar Altroto Autréo 
3 é\brero Arqrar Alrotro Aurés Bo PARTICIPLE 
Dv. 2 Alec bov Alarnsbov Alrrovc Dov Airecov Auarépevos, n, ov 
3 uréc Onv arya Sov Aurrolc On Aurésbav 
PL. 1 Qurdpe(o) 0a Arardpe(o)Oa Atroipe(o) Ga 
2 aXlarer Oe Alarqo be Alarova Be Altrec Be 
3 éXbrovro AbrrevTar Aurotato Autréc ov 


935. Szconp Aorist Passive System OF rpého (rped-, rpod-, 
tpad-, FOR Oped-, ETC.) nourish 


INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE OPTATIVE IMPERATIVE 
S. 1 érpadyy Tpahd Tpacdelny 

2 érpddns tpadis - tpadelys Tpadynri 

3 erpadhy Tpady Tpacdetn TpadjTw 
Dv. 2 érpadnrov Tpadirov tpadetrov (Tpadeinrov) Tpadyrov 

3 erpadqrny Tpadirov tpadeirny (rpapermy) Tpapytoy 
PL. 1 érpadnpev Tpadapev Tpadeipev (Tpadeinpey) 

2 éerpadyre tpahire tpadetre (Tpadeinre) Tpadnre 

3 érpadycay tpapdar Tpadetev (Tpadelnoav) tpadb&ytev 

(rpadev) 


INFINITIVE tpadfvar (rpadipevar) PARTICIPLE tpadels, eloa, év 


Contract Verbs 
936. Verbs which end in -aw, -ew, -ow ; -aopiat, -eoprat, -oopar (includ- 
ing the futures of liquids and nasals) in the first person singular 
are contracted in the present and imperfect at times. For the 
laws of contraction see 584-585. ; 
937. Verbs in -ow, -oopat, are always contracted; those in -aw, 
~aopat, -ew, -covat, may be, but are usually left uncontracted. 


938. Present SYSTEM OF rtipdw honor 
PRESENT 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE OPTATIVE 


S. 1 (tipdw) rips 
2 (ripdes) ripds 
3 (Tipde.) ripg 


(Tipde) rips 
(Tipays) Tipds 
(ripég) tp 
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(Tipdouse) Tipdpe 
(Tipdois) Tipds 
(Tipdor) Tipe 


2 (tipderov) tiparov 

3 (tipderov) ripdrov 
. 1 (ripdopev) tipdpev 

2 (tipdere) ripare 

3 (tipdover) tipdor 


IMPERATIVE 


s.1 
2 (rtpac) ripe 


3 (Tipedro) tiptirw 
Du. 2 (tipderov) tipdirov 
3 (Tipadrwv) tipdtav 


Pu. 1 


2 (tipdere) Tipare 
3 (tipadvrev) ripdvrev 


PART. (tipdwv, ova, ov) Ttizdv, dra, 


HOMERIC GREEK 


(tTipdyrov) tiparov 
(tipaynrov) tiparov 
(tTipdopev) tipGpev 
(ripdyre). ripare 
(ttpdwor) ripdor 


(tipdourov) ripdrov 
(Tipaolryy) tipadrny 
(tTipdowev) tipdpev 
(tipdoure) tipore 
(ripdotev) ripdev 


IMPERFECT INDICATIVE 


(értpaov) éripov 
(értpaes) éripas 


(értpoe) ertpa 

(értpderov) éripdrov 
éripaérny) ériptiryy 
(éripadryy) éripary 


(éripdopev) értpopev 


(éripdere) eripare 
(éttpaov) éripey 


INVIN. (tipdeav = tipacev) ripav, 


av, 745. (tTiphpevar) 
939 Mippie anp Passive 
PRESENT 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE OPTATIVE 


8.1 (ttpdopar) ripdpor 
2 (tipdeat) tipa 
B (ripderar) riparar 
Dv. 2 (tipdeoSov) ripa- 
cov 
3 (tipderOov) ripa- 
o8ov 
Pr. 1 (tipaspe(o)@a) ri- 
pope(o) Oa 
2 (tipder Oe) tipdcbe 
3 (tipdovrat) Tipav- 
Tay 


IMPERFECT INDICATIVE 
5.1 (éripasunv)  éripo- 
Bay 

éripdeo) éripa 

é 


- £ 


TipdeTo) eripato 


2 ( 
3 ¢ 


(Tipdwopar) tipdpar 
(tTipayar) Tipe 
(Tipdyntar) tiparar 
(tipdnoBov) tipacbov 
(tipanoov) tipdobov 
(Tipadpe(o)Oa)  ripd- 
pe(o) 0a 
(Tipdyode) tipaobe 
(tipdevro.) ripdvrar 


PRESENT IMPERATIVE 


(Tipdeo) Tipe 
(tipaécOw) tipdc bw 
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_(tipaoluny) tipGpny 


(tipdoro) tipdo 
(Tipdorro) tipdro 
(Tipdovrbov) tipac boy 
(tTipaoclebyy) tipdacOny 
(Tipaocipe(o) Oa) Tipo: 
pe(or)8a, 
(tipaoroe) Tipo De 
(Tipactato) tipdaro 


INFINITIVE 


(Tipder Bar) ripacbar 


Du. 2 (éripderBov) 
pacB8ov 

3 (étipaérbny) 
pao Onv 


Pu. 1 (éripaspe(o 0a) 
éripdpe(o) Ba 
2 (éripdec be) 
pao be 
3 (éripdovro) 
, pOvtTo 


CONTRACT VERBS 
éri- (ripderBov) rinaaBov 


ért- (TipderOwv) tipticbav 


ért- (tipdeo Be) ripdicbe 


éri- (ripagobov) tipdcbwy 


[940 


PARTICIPLE 


(tipadspevos, 4, ov) TE 
HOpevos, 7, ov 


Present System oF olw do, make 


940. 
PRESENT INDICATIVE 


S.1 (roéw) rod 
2 (roves) moves 
3 (wouder) arovet 


ACTIVE 
IMPERFECT 


(@roleov) éroieuv 
(emotes) érroleus 
(émotee) érroier 


Du.2 (aovéerov) rovetrov  (érrouéerov) érovetrov 
& 


3 (aovgetov) roveitov 


Pu. 1 (aoréopev) trovedpev 


2 (wovdere) rovetre 
3 (movéover) rovetor 


OPTATIVE ! 


2 z 2 i 
(éroveérqy) eroretrny 


(érotgopev) erovedpev 
(drrovéere) errovetre 
(éroicov) érolevy 


PRESENT 


S. 1 (arovéoupe) wovotpe or (aroveoiny) wovoinv 


2 (aovéors) aovois 
3 (movdor) rovot 


(roveoins) trovoins 
(aroveotn) rrovoin 


PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE! 
(moto) rod 
(Tovéys) touts 
(movéy) roug 
(trotéqrov) arovjrov 
(qrovénrov) tovjrov 
(trovéopev) trovdpev 
(movénre) trovire 
(rovéaot) Todor 


IMPERATIVE 


(roiee) troter 
(toveirw) troveltw 


Du. 2 (oréorrov) rovotrov (aovéerov) troeitov 


2 3 (roveotryv) rovolray INFINITIVE (mwovelrwv) troveitwv 


Pr. (arovéoupev) roroipev 
2 (movgoute) ovoire 


(wovderv) aovetv, (rom- 
pevat, mroutvar) (wovéere) Toveire 
3 (arovéovev) movotev (trovesvtwv) movebvTwv 


PARTICIPLE 


(mordwv, ova, ov) Tody, eioa, edv, 745 





1 Attic forms ; not contracted in Homer. 
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941-942] HOMERIC GREEK 
941. MIDDLE AND PassIvE 
INDICATIVE 
PRESENT IMPERFECT 
S. 1 (arocéopar) arovedpar (2rovedpnv) érovedpny 


2 (aovéeat) wovetar, -éar 
3 (wowgeran) trovetrar 


(trovéco) eroreto, ~éo 
(erovéero) ésrovetro 


Dv. 2 (aovgerbov) aroveto8ov (erovéerBov) eroveto Pov 
3 (aorderBov) aovciocBov (érovedr Onv) érroretr On 
PL. 1 (arovedpe(o) Oa) troredpe(o)Oa  —(erroredpe(o) 00.) errovedpe(o) 0a 
2 (arorder Be) aroveio Be (Eroiéeo Be) erroreta Be 
3 (movéovrar) mrovebvrar (érovdovro) errovetvro 
PRESENT 
SUBJUNCTIVE OPTATIVE 
8.1 (arovéopar) rowdpor (Troveoluny) rovoiuny 


2 (trovénon) arouq 
3 (mwovénrar) wovirar 


(arovéovo) rrovoto 
(trovéovro) trovotro 


Dv. 2 (rovénabov) rovjobov (movéovrBov) trovoic Bov 
3 (morénobov) troviorbov (movecicOnv) trovole Ony 
Pi. 1 (qrovedpe()@a) rovspe(o)@a — (rroveoipe(o)Oa) rrorotpe(o) ba 


2 (ovéna Be) rrovijobe 
3 (wovdovrar) rovavrat 


(rordorr Be) rrorote Be 
(moveclato) mrovolaro 


PRESENT IMPERATIVE 


8. 2 (aovdeo) wored 


3 (rover Ow) trorelr Ow 


INFIN. (arover Bar) rovetrdar 


Dv. 2 (aoveerPov) mow Pr. 2 (aroréeo Be) 


etoBov 
8 (aroveér wv) strou- 
eloBov 


qro.- 
eto Oe 
3 (rover wv) tot- 
elo boy 


Part. (aroredpevos, 7, ov) trovedpevos, 7, ov 


Present SYSTEM OF xodsw anger, vex 


942, 
PRESENT INDICATIVE 
S. 1 (Kors) xord 
2 (Xoddes) Xodois 
3 (xodder) xodot 


ACTIVE 


IMPERFECT 


(éxsAoov) éxddovv 


(éx6Aoes) ex dros 
(éx6roe) exdAov 


PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE 


(XoAdw) ord 
(xoASgS) Xorots 
(X0A6q) XoAot 


(xoAsyrov) yoAdrov 
(xoASqTov) XoAdrov 


Du. 2 (xodéerov) xodotrov (éxoAderov) éxohotrov 
3 (xodderov) xododrov (éxodoérnv) éxododrny 
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CONTRACT VERBS [943 


Pi. 1 (xoddopev) xodotpev (exoddopev) EXoAotpev (XoAdoper) XoAGpev 
2 (xoddere) xodobre (éxodAdere) exoAotre (XoASnTE) XoAGTeE 


3 (xodAdover) xoAotor (éxdAoov) éxsrouv (XoAdaot) Xoddor 
PRESENT 
OPTATIVE IMPERATIVE 
S. 1 (xorsous) xorotpe 
2 (xoAsots) xorois (x6doe) xXSAou 
3 (xoAdor) Korot (xodoérw) Xorodrw 
Du. 2 (xodsoutov) xodoirov (KoAserov) xohotrov 
3 (xodroolryy) xorolrny (xoroérav) XorobTay 


Pr. 1 (xorsoupev) xorotpev 
2 (Xodsotte) Xodotre (xoddete) Xodrodre 
3 (xXoddorev) xodotev (xoAdodvrwv) yodobvroy 


Part. (xoAdwv, ovea, ov) XoAGv, ota, ofv INF. (xoAsev) xodrotv, 746 


943. MippLEe AND PASSIVE 


PRESENT INDICATIVE IMPERFECT : PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE 
S. 1 (xoddopar) xorotpar (€xoAodpyv) exorotpyy (xXoAdopar) xoAGpar 
2 (XoAdear) xodrot (SXorde0) éxodod (xoAdqat) xoAo? 
3 (xoAderar) xoAotrar (éxoAdero) ExoAodro (xoASnTar) XoAdrat 


Du. 2 (xodseoSov) xoros- (€xoAdeoBov) éxodod- — (XoAdoBov) xorAd- 


oBov oBov oBov 
3 (xodderBov) Xodod- ——(ExoAodoOyv) Exodod- — (xoAdqoBov) xoAa- 
o8ov o8nv obov 


Px. 1 {xododpe (or) Oa) xoAot- (€xododpe(o)O@a) éxo- —(KoAodpe(o) Oa) Xo- 
pe(o)0a Aotpe(or) Ba Adpe(o) ba 


2 (xorAderbe) xorotobe  (xoAder be) éxodotoGe (xodénoGe) Xordobe 
3 (KoAdovrar) xoAosvrat (€xoAdovTo) ExoAodvTo (KoASevTaL) XoASvTaL 
PRESENT OPTATIVE IMPERATIVE INFINITIVE 
S. 1 (xodroolpnv) xodroiwny (xorAberBor) xodod- 
2 (XoAso10) yoAoio (XoAdeo) xoAosd obar 
3 (xoAdouTo) Xodotro (xorokr Ow) xorotobw - 
Dv. 2 (xodAsorrPov) xodot- — (xoAder Pov) xoAotoGov PARTICIPLE 
o8ov : (xorAodpevos, 1, ov) 
3 (xorooleBnv) xorol- — (xoAoér Pav) xorovo Buy Xodrobpevos, n, ov 
oOnv 
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944-948] HOMERIC GREEK 


PRESENT OPTATIVE IMPERATIVE 
Pi. 1 (xoroolpe(o) Oa) Xodoipe(or) Oa 
2 (xodsorrbe) xoAroic Ge (xorserbe) xoroteGe 
3 (KoArcolaro) xoAolaro (XoroéePwv) xorovobav 


944. These verbs may be contracted as indicated above, and 
are regularly so contracted in later classical Greek. 


945. The manuscripts of the Homeric poems often show a 
series of forms for verbs ending in -aw (as rivdw) and in -ow (as 
xoAéw), Which are known as “assimilated” (sometimes called 
“ distracted”) forms.> In these cases ae, ae, ay, ay give a double 
a sound, by the a assimilating the e sound; but ao, aw, aot, aov 
give a double o sound, by the o assimilating the a sound. Usu- 
ally one of the vowels is lengthened, sometimes both. 


ae = 1) aa. aw = 1) ow oo = 1) ow 
2) da 2) wo 2) wo 
ae = 1) ag aot = 1) ow oo = o@ 
2) aq 2) wou cov = ow 
an = 1) ag ~ gov = 1) ow 
2) aq 2) wo 
ao = 1) oo 
2) wo 


946. These forms are used also in futures in -aw from -acw (603). 

947. They are found only when the second syllable in the 
original form is long by nature or by position (522). 

948. The following forms of dpdw (fopa-) see, may serve as 
examples of assimilation of an -aw verb: 








INDICATIVE 
*‘ CONTRACTED ASSIMILATED 
S. 1 dpde 6pd Spdw 
2 dpdets Spas épdas 
3 opdee 6pa Spag 
Du. 2 dpderov SpGrov 
3 dpdetov éparov ——_ 
Pr. 1 spdopev Spapev —— 
2 dpdere épare 
3 épaover épacr épdacrt 
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REGULAR -u VERBS [949 
SURJUNCTIVE OPTaTIVE 
CONTR. ASSIM. CONTR. ASSIM. 
Spans épas Spaas Spdoue Opope Spowpe 
PARTICIPLE INFINTIVE 
CONTR.  ASSIM. CONTR. ASSIM. 
Masc. dpdwv Opdwy Spderbar  dpdc@a épaacbar 
GEN. édpdovros dpdvros dpédwvros 
Frm. éphovcra dpdca spdwcaa 


REGULAR. VERBS IN -pt 


Yornpe (o7y-, ora-), (make) stand; riOnpr (6y-, Oe), put; npr (ty, €) send; 


949, 


S.1 torqpe 
torns 
torynoe 


lortatov 


bor 


Du. 


ow pn oF 


toraroy 
Pr. 1 torapev 


@ 
loTaTe 


wn re 


toraon 


torny 
torns 
tory 
lorarov 
torarny 


SH wn CNH rH 


Pu. 1 torapev 
2 iorare 


3 toracav 


5S. 1 orice 
2 oryces 
3 orhoe 


BlSop. (Sw-, S0-), give, grant 


Active Voice 


INDICATIVE 
PRESENT : 
One type 
TlOns(8a) ins, tets 


TlOnor, Tibet inor, tet 


rlBerov terov 
TiBeroy terov 
TOepev tepev 
vibere : tere 
TiWeios (Béourr) — tetor 
IMPERFECT 

érlOnv tev 
érlBeus tes 

érider te 
ériderov terov 
érOérny térny 
érlOepev fepev 
érlOere tere 
ériberav feray, tev 

FUTURE 

Ohow fre 
OAcers Hoes 
O4oe Hoes (érer) 
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SlSape 
&8ois(8a) 
SiSacr (S80r) 
Sidorov 
SiSoroy 
StSopev 

SiSore 

SiB0t0r 


e8lSo0uv 
€8(S0us 
lov 
é8lS0rov 
e.8ornv 
&(Sopev 
idore 


elSocay 


dco 
Sdcres 


Sacer 


950] 


Du. 2 ericerov 
3 orhoerov 

Pu. 1 orfoopev 
2 rrhoere 
3 orhcouct 


8. 1 éeryca 
2 ’rrncas 
3 teryce 
Du. 2 éericarov 
3 tornoarny 
PL. 1 torqoopev 
2 doricare 
3 torycav (rrarav) 


‘ 


i 


o 
g 
wr wo woe 


éorny 

érrys 

tory 

éorntov 

éorqrny 

érrypev 

tornre 

éornocay (tora) 


hy 
re 


950. 


iord(pe) 
torfjs( 0a) 
iorg(or) 
Du. 2 icrirov 
torijrov 
iorOpev 
iorire 
toraor 


Onr WP WHR 


ord (pe) 
orys(6a) 
orq(or) 


wwe 


HOMERIC GREEK 


Onoerov 
Of4cerov 
Ofcopev 
Ohcere 
BAroveL 
FIRST AORIST 
OnKka 
@nkas 
One 
*OAKatov 
*OnKdrnv 
*OqKapev 
*eOt kare 
@nxav 


SECOND AORIST 


~ @erov 


Bérnv 
epev 
Bere 

erav 


-SUBJUNCTIVE 


PRESENT 
TOG(p) 
TO qs( 8a) 
TiOA(or) — 
rT WiTov 
vTOATov 
TWGpev 
TiOqTE 


Tr0Gor 


SECOND AORIST 
80 (p) 
0fjs(8a) 
8A (or) 
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¥ 
ioerov 
Foetov 
y 
Fjoopev 
Foere 
Foover 


era 
énxas 
ene 
*ikatov 
*eqkaryy 
*éfjxoapev 
*if kare 
*okav 


eltov 
eirny 
elpev 
elre 
eloav 


Sacerov 
Sacrerov 
Sacopev 
Sdcrere 

Sadorover 


Swxa 
was 
Bake 
*8axarov 
*Saxdrny 
*Bdkapev 
*Sdnare 

4 

Borav 


Soroy 
&érnv 
Bopev 
Bore 


Borav 


5.85 ( pr) 
584s (0a) 
8:86 (or) 
&i8Grov 
88d70v 

Si Soper 
Si8are 
S8adorn 


5G(p) 
84s (0a) 
8(o1) 


Do. 2 orirov 
3 otfrov 

Pu. 1 orGpev 
2 orate 
3 ordct 


REGULAR -4 VERBS 


Ofrov 
OfTov 
Oapev 
Gare 
Odor 


qTov 
qTOV 
opev 
< 
are 
- 
ore 


[951-953 


SGrov — 
Sdr0v 
Sapev 
Sare 
Saor 


951. The second aorist subjunctive of -u: verbs (949 ff.) seems 


to have had a double form of inflection: 


1) With a sbort thematic (796) vowel, as Ojw, yes, O7e, Oxerov, 
Onérnv, Onopev, Onere, Onovor (riOyps put, place). 
2) With a long thematic (796) vowel, as Ore Oyns, Oi, Oynrov, 
Oynrov, Onwopev, Oye, Oywor. 
The vowel of the stem is then shortened (572), producing — 


3) Géw, Géns, Jén, Oénrov, Oénrov, Oéwpuev, Oénre, Oewor. 


This form then undergoes contraction (584-585), giving — 
4) 06, Ons, 64, Ofrov, OArov, Opev, O7re, Oboe. 
952. The subjunctives of athematic (797 ; 865, 2) second aorists 
and the subjunctives passive of both first aad aacond aorists are 
similarly formed. Thus, drv$G, AvOys, AvOH, etc., contracted from 


AvGéw, AvOeys, Avo, etc.; tpadd, rpadys, tpudy, etc, 


from rpadéw, rpadéns, rpaden, etc. 


953. 


torainy 
ioralns 
ioraly 
irratrov 
toralrny 
ioratpev 
icratre 


OonrFr wn wnwr 


toratev 


oralny 
orains 
oraly 


orairov 


Du. 


onw wnwre 


oralrny 


OpraTIvE 


PRESENT 


rOelnv 
TOelns 
rTely 
tWWeitov 
TiOelrny 
wi Oelpev 
reire 
Tubetev 


SECOND AORIST 


Gelny 
Gets 
Gein 
Gcirov 


Gelrny 
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telnv 
telns 
iely 
letrov 
icivny 
ietpev 
icire 


com 
Vevey 


einv 
elns 
ely 
eltov 


elrny 


contracted 


S.b0lny 
SS0ins 
S.d0ln 
S.80troy 
S.80lrny 
SiSotpev 
S8o0tre 
SiS0tev 


Solnv 
Soins 


Solty 


Sotrov 


Soirny 


954-957] HOMERIC GREEK 
Pu. 1 oratpev Getpev eipev 
2 cratre Ocire élte 
3 oraiev, oralnray Oetev elev 
954. IMPERATIVE 
PRESENT 
8. 2 tery (-a) Tide. (= -ee) ‘ter (= Yee) 
8 lordte TiOéra térw 
De. 2 torarov TibeTov lerov 
3 tordrav ribérav iérav 
Pu. 2 torare rlOere ere 
3 lerdavrev TVWévrav tévrov 
SECOND AORIST | 
8. 2 orf Gs és 
3 otyTe bere &e 
Duwi orirov bérov érov 
3 oThrev Oérav érav 
PL. 2 orfjre Oére | ere 
3 ordvrev - Cévrav évtev 
965. INFINITIVE 
PRESENT 
iordpev (ar) TUB jpev(ar) igwev (ar) 


SECOND AORIST 


Sotpev 
Sotre 
Sotev 


Sidov (5iSw6.) 
SiS670 


SiSorTov 
$L86Tay 
SiSoTe 
S.86vTey 


S65 
S6To 
Sérov 
Sorev 
Sore 
S6vtTav 


SvSdpev(ar) (SiSodvac) 


‘ 


oriva: (orqpevar) Oetvar (Odpev[ar]) elvor (epev[ar])  Sodvar (Spev[ar]) 


956. 


Pres. toris,icraca,iordy ridels, cio, év 
2 Aor. eras, otica, ordy 


PaRTICIPLE 


Geis, Cetra, bév 


tets, etora, év 
els, elora, tv 


biSots, ofa, dv 
Sots, Sotcra, d6v 


Note 1.— For the second perfect system of fornus, see 924. 
Nore 2. — di8o~s may have (very rarely) ddacw instead of Sécw in 


the future. 


957. 


8.1 torrapar 
2 torraca. 
3 torarat 


Middle Voice 


InpIcaTIVE 
PRESENT 
TiOepar Vepar 
rBerar Yeras 
+ Berar tera 


SSopar 
SiSo0car 
S(Sorar 


wh rR & LN 


Cpr WH WH PH manor WNW w DOH 


one wd wwe 


wn wwe 


loracGov 
toracbov 
iordape(o) 0a 
torac be 
loravra. 


iorapny 
loraco 
toraro 
{oracBov 
ioracOny 
iordpe(o) 0a 
lorac be 
toravro 


oTHTOpaL 
oTHTEAL 
OTHTETAL 
artijoer ov 
oriorerBov 
oTyoépe(o) 0a 
orhoer Be 
oThorovray 


eornrdapny 
éoryoao 
éoryraro 
éorjcacbov 
errno ac On 
éornodpe(o) 0a 
éorhoacbe 


ory oayvTo 


| | 





REGULAR -4 VERBS 











tier Pov leo Pov 
ter Bov teo-Bov 
T.Oepe(o) 0a igue(o) Oa 
vider Oe leoOe 
TiBevrar tevran 
IMPERFECT 
érvOepny tépnv 
ériderro tero 
éribero tero 
ériBeoBov terBov 
er Wer Ony térOqv 
ériBepe(o) 0a tépe(or) Oa 
érider Oe feoBe 
ér Bevo fevto 
FUTURE 
Ojoopar Foopar 
Oqorea Hoear 
Oyorerar Foeran 
Oyoerbov yor Pov 
Ohorec Pov jorerov 
Onodpe(o)0a jospe(o)0a 
Ojoer Be joeo Be 
Oqcovrar jorovrar 
FIRST AORIST 
@yxaro ——— 
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[957 


8l80cbov 
58008ov 
§.8dpe(o) 0a 
Si800Ge 
SlSovra, 


GiS5pqv 
&lSor0 
&isoro 
&lS0c0-bov 
GHrSd0Oqv 
86 pe(o) Oa 
Bidocbe 


Seordpe(o) ba 
Sacre be 


HMM 


958-959] 


Pi. 
2 


B22, 








958. 


Pr. 1 terrépe(o) ba 


iorijobe 


o 
a 
One wh w DO He 
i 
3 
° 
> 
° 
< 


torévrat 


Dv. 


Pu. 


LETT TT] 


Wwe WW & DO pe 


959. 


S. 1 teraipny 
2 icrato 
3 teratro 


Dv. 


rd 

BH 
wwe w do 
a ry a en 

2. 

a3 

o~ 

q 

Y 

o 

2 





| 





HOMERIC GREEK 


@Bépe(o) Oa elpe(o) 8a 

Beobe elo be 

Bevro elvro 
SUBJUNCTIVE 

PRESENT 

7TiOSpar idpar 

rTiOjar tae 

TO Arat iqra 

TiO Aocbov tqobov 

TW Arbov tiorbov 

TiBdpe(o) 8a idpe(o) Oa 

TOR be tAobe 

Ti8dvTrat tévrar 


SECOND AORIST 


@Spar "  @pae 
Siar qa 
OFrar trae 
GAcPov qobov 
OAjcbov qr8ov 
Odpe(o) ba ape(or) 8a 
Bijobe oee 
Odvrar avrat 
OPTATIVE 
PRESENT 
rWeluny tetuny 
rbeio icto 
riBetro ietro 
riOeiobov teto Bov 
rbeloOnv tele Onv 
7Oelpe(o 0a iclpe(o) 0a 
rBeto Be ietor Oe 
riOeiaro ielaro 


SECOND AORIST 


Gelpny eluny 
Geto elo 
Getro étro 
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Bdpe(o) 0a 
Boab 
ovro 


SSdpar 
8t8dar 
&8Grar 
&.8dc80v 
88dc80v 
Si8dpe(o) Pa 
S8a00€ 


S8dvrat 


Sdpar 

Saar 

Sdrar 

Sac 8ov 
Sac8ov 
Sdpe(o) 0a 
Sache 
Savrar 


SS0ipny 
&.S0t0 
Sd0tTo 
8S0ic Bov 
8 80ic Ony 
SiB0lpe(o) Oa . 
SB07c Ge 
SS0iaro 


Solpny 
Soto 
Sotro 


REGULAR AND IRREGULAR -4 VERBS [960-964 








Du. 2 ——~— OeioBov elo Bov S0icBov 
3 —— Velo nv elo Onv Solo Onv 
Pi. 1 ——— Oelpe(o) Oa elpe(o) 0a Solpe(or) 0a 
2 —— Octobe elo be Soto be 
3 —— Oclaro claro Solaro 
960. IMPERATIVE 
; PRESENT 
8. 2 teraco rlBero lero B(S000 
3 icracbw Tir Bw iér Qe §1860;00 
Du. 2 toracbov tiBerbov © ter Bov SiSoc8ov 
3 leracbwv 7t0ér Bov iéoBwov Si8dc0wv 
Pui. 2 toracbe Tlbeo be leo Be SiSo0be 
3 tordcbwv Ter Owv téobov S8dc0wy 
SECOND AORIST 
s. 2 ——— Oéo (Se6) 0 860 (80%) 
3 —— 0ér Bw er bw 8600w 
Dv. 2 ——— Rérbov eo bov 8éa0ov 
3 —— 0dr bwv tor bwv Socr0wy 
Pi. 2. ——— Oécrbe torOe 8600 
3 Ro bwy erbwy Sdcboy 
961. INFINITIVE 
PRESENT toracOat rer bar leorBar 8(8orbar 
SEC. AOR. Cér Bar” ér8ar Sdc0ar 
962. PaRTICIPLE 
PRESENT lordpevos, TiOhpevos, n, ov iépevos, , ov SSdpevos, n, ov 
TN, ov 
SEC. AOR. Oépevos, 7, ov épevos, 1, ov Sopevos, p, ov 





963. For the second perfect system of fornu see 924. 


IRREGULAR VERBS IN -p 


964, cul (eo) de 
INDICATIVE SunsunctTivE OptTativE IMPERATIVE 
PRESENT, IMPERFECT» ..: PRESENT 
S. 1 etpt i fia (a, ov): ely : 
2 toot (els) o8a (%qoba) %s(6a) eins (fots) tor * 
3 tert ev (my, env, eq(or) (ov) ety (200) tore 
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965-966] HOMERIC GREEK 


Dvu.2 éoréy qorov eyrTov elrov torév 
3 éoréy horny eqrov etrny éotov 
Pi. 1 cipév Fev fopev elpev 
2 toré ire ere etre tore 
3 elol (ior) Aoav (trav) foor (dor) elev torwv 
FuTuRE éo(o)opar, tren, etc. Ivrin. vat, u(u)ev(ar) 
Mip. Imper. éoco ParTic. étédv, otoa, tv 
965. elye (el-, +) come, go 
& INDICATIVE _ PRESENT 
PRES - IMPERF. SUBJ. OPT. IMPER. 
S. 1 ete ta (Fov) two (pt) fount 
2 do(8a) Fac(@a) *\, tys(8a) Yous v6. 
3 ov Her (Hee, Fe, te) — ty(or) Vor (letn) tro 
Du. 2 4rov Yroyv— inrov Yourov trov 
3 trov trnv dnrov lolryy trev 
Pu. 1 ipev Topev topev Younev 
2 tre ate "  inre toure tre 
8 Vado Hcav-(qoav, toot tovev l6vrev 
Hiov, trav) 
Fur. clcopar INFIN.  lévat, tpev(ar) Partic. léy, ofa, év 
966. *elSa (elSopar) (ped-, for8-, -8-), elBGow, offa know 
_ Active 
InpicaTIVE Sxeconp PERFEcT 
2D PERF. 2D PLUPERF. SUBJ. OPT. IMPER. 
8. 1 offa qdea cl8G (el8€u, 18m) elSeinv 
2 ote 6a (ofSas) Sns(8a) © el8qjs(0a) elSe(ys io6u 
; (qel8es) 
3 olfe H8y (78ec, l84(o) elSein tore 
HelSe) 
Du. 2 iorov torov elSerov elSeiroy torov 
3 torov torny elSerov elSe(rnv tory 
Pr. 1 t8pev topev dSopev 2 elSetpev 
(elScinpev) 





1The only Homeric examples of the first and second person plural sub- 
junctive have the short mode vowel (-ouev, -ere, 800). 


810 


IRREGULAR VERBS [967-968 


2 love tore Sere) elSetre tore 
(etSelnre) 

3 to(o)aor toa eidaor eiSetev terwov 
(el8einorav) 


Fut. el8qow (eloopar)  Inrin. Spev(ar) Partic. el8ds, via (tSvia), ds 


967. nel ($n-, da-) say, speak 
Active 
INDICATIVE PRESENT ig 
PRES. IMPERF. (2D AOR.) SUBJ. opt. IMPER. 
S. 1 dnpl pny. $m) patny 
2 dis, dfrba epys(Oa) $as(8a) — pains abt 
(01) 
3 dyol ey oa(or) daly pare 
Du. 2 darév eparov ; ijrov ddrov 
3 darév éharny ijtov darov 
Pr. 1 dopév epapev dopey dalnpev (paipev) 
2 haré épare dire dalnre dare 
3 pact Eparay (épav) aor dalincav (paiev) ddvrov 
Partic. ots, daca, hav InFin. $dvar, pdpev (ar) 


Norse. — The active imperative and infinitive do not occur in Homer, 
who uses the middle forms, ddo, dacGat, ete. 


968. ket-pav die, recline 


InDICATIVE PRESENT 
PRES. IMPERF. SUBJ. IMPER. INFIN. 
S. 1 Ketpar éxetunv ketrar (Kiar) xetoOat 

: 2 Keioo éxevoro ; ketoro 

3 Ketrat eketTo kel bw 
Du. 2 Keio Bov exetcbov etc bov PART. 

3 KetoPov exelo Onv kelrOwv Kelpevos, 7, ov 
Ph. 1 xelpe(o)@a = Exeipe(or) Oa 

2 Keto be exero Be keto-be 

3 kelarar(Kéov- Exerwro (éxelaro, xeloBwv 


Tor, kéatro.) éxéaro) 


Fur. keiropar 





1 See footnote on preceding page. 
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969] HOMERIC GREEK 


969. qpar (fo-) sit 
INDICATIVE PRESENT 
PRES. IMPER. IMPER. INFIN 
S. 1 qpa fpnv / Fodor 
2 you fico qo 
3 jor | qrr0 jo Ow 
Du. 2 yoGov Foto 7o8ov PART. 
3 aobov jor Ony Fobov Tpevos, 7, ov 
PL. 1 tpe(o) 0a fipe(o 0a 
2 ode aoe hove 


3 qvrar (Hara, dara) svro (Hato, gato) jr Baw 


812 


Il. SYNTAX 


GENERAL 


970. The subject of a finite verb is in the nominative case, as 
ddéxovto 88 Ado and the people kept perishing, eecey é 5 yépwr and 
that old man feared. 

971. The subject of an infinitive is regularly in the accusative, 
dppe sta dp drovoorncew I think we shall return home, Bovrdop’ eyo 
hadv cdov Zupera I wish my people to be safe. The subject of the 
infinitive is usually omitted when it is the same as the subject or 
object, either direct or indirect, of the main verb. 

972. When the infinitive is used to express a command (1107, 
11), its subject, when expressed, is in the nominative when of the 
second person, and in the accusative when of the third person, as 
ob rév y exéeoor xabdrrerbat paraxoiow but do you attack him with 
soft words. 

973. A finite verb regularly agrees with its subject nominative 
in person and number, except: 

1) A neuter plural subject may take its verb in the singular, as 
dxero Kpra Oeoio the shafts of the god sped, ra dédarrar these have 
been distributed. 

2) With two or more subjects connected by and, the verb 
‘may agree with one of the subjects and be understood with the 
rest, aS py vv To ob xpaicpy oxirtpov Kal oréupa Oeoto lest the sceptre 
and the fillet of the god avail thee naught, ei 8) dod moAcuds Te Sand 
al Aouds "Axato’s if war and pestilence at the same time crush the 
Achaeans. , 

3) When referring to two, the plural and dual are often inter- 
changed or united, as deavw d€ of dace paavbev and her eyes appeared 
terrible, rw of éxay Kypixe xal dtpnpw bepdrovre who were his two 
heralds and ready attendants, ro 8 air pdptupo éorwv and let these 
two be witnesses. , 

974. A noun or an adjective in the predicate after verbs 
meaning be, appear, become, be thought, made, named, chosen, 
regarded, and the like, agrees with the subject in case, as dunyepées 
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re yévovto and they became assembled ; bs dpisros *Axardy ebyerar dvat 
who boasts that he ts far the mightiest of the Achaeans, rd 8é rot 
Kyp ciderat evar but that seems (to be) even as death to you, Sedéds Te 
Kal obridavds Kadrcoiunv I should be called both coward and worthless. 

975. Apposition.— A noun used in connection with another 
nouu to describe it, and denoting the same person or thing, agrees 
with it in case, and is said to be in apposition with it, as “Arpeldys 
dva€ dvSpav the son of Atreus, king of men, Xpiony pripacev apntipa 
he slighted Chryses, the priest. 

976. The verb <cipzé (especially the forms of the third person 
singular and plural ée7é, ciov) is often omitted, when it can easily 
be supplied from the context. 

977. Other words are at times omitted, as vai wa 708 oxprrpcy = 
vat pa 768 oxirrpov Suvipse yea, by this sceptre (I swear). 


NOUNS 
Nominative Case 
978. A noun is in the nominative: 
1) When it is the subject of a finite verb (970). 
2) When it is in the predicate after certain verbs (974). 
3) Sometimes for the vocative, as 8ypoBdpos Baciiers king, who 
devour (the goods of ) the people! 


: Genitive Case 

The Greek genitive represents two earlier cases (657): 
1) the genitive proper, denoting the class to which a person or 
thing belongs. 2) the abdlatival genitive (formerly the eblatixe)s 
usually expressing separation, source, cause. 

979. Some of the most common uses of the genitive are: 

1) Possession, as poxas jpadwy souls of warriors, Aids Bovay the 
will of Zeus, ét vijay "Ayatdv to the ships of the Achaeans: the 
possessive genitive. 

2) The subject of an action or feeling, as pj "Ayrjos the wrath 
of Achilles (i.e. felt by Achilles): the subjective genitive. 

3) The object of an action or feeling, as "AyiAAjos 200} a yearn- 
ing of (i.e. for) Achilles, récvos kai édntvos Epov the desire of (i.e. for) 
Jood and drink: the objective genitive. 
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4) Material or contents, as rupal vexdwy funeral pyres of corpses, 
Exaropu Bas taipwv 78 alyav hecatombs of bulls and of goats: genitive 
of material. 

5) Measure of time, space, or value (price), as xovpys Xpiandos 
drowe Séarbar to accept the ransoms for the maiden Ohryseis: 
genitive of price. 

6) Cause or origin, as ebywAfjs éxeuderar he finds fault on 
account of a vow (anperformed), ywdpevov yuvaixds vewed for the sake 
of a woman: the genitive of cause. 

7) The whole after words denoting the part, as rés OeGv; which 
(one) of the gods? 76 wAetov wodeuoro the greater part of the war: the — 
partitive genitive. 

980. The partitive genitive may follow all adjectives, adverbs, 
nouns, and participles, which denote a part, as olwvordd\wv by’ 
apurros far the best of augurs, olos *"Apyeiwy alone of the Argives, ray 
& dAoyv ot ris 6paro but not any one of the others saw her. 


981. A genitive in the predicate after verbs meaning to be, etc., 
and other copulative verbs, may express any of the relations of 
the attributive genitive (979, 1-7). 


982. Any.verb whose action affects the object in part only, or 
which means to share, or to enjoy, may take the genitive, as dover 
kvtons aiyOv te Tedeiwy dytidcas having partaken of the fat of un- 
blemished lambs and goats, va révres éxavpovra Bacudfos in order 
that all may reap the benefits of their king. 


983. Verbs meaning to begin, make trial of, take hold of, touch, 
attain, claim, aim, hit, miss, take the genitive, as xouns Ae TypActwvo. 
she grabbed Achilles by the hair of his head, daBe yotvev lay hold of 
his knees, xeipos édXdvre having taken hold of her hand, rods reraydv 
having seized me by the foot. 


984. Verbs signifying to taste, smell, hear, perceive, comprehend, 
remember, forget, desire, care for, spare, neglect, wonder at, admire, 
despise, take the genitive, as KdOi pev hear me! cdev § éyw ov 
ddcyilw ov8 Sbopat xoréovros I reck not of thee, nor am I concerned at 
thine anger, xjdSero Aavaav she grieved for the Danaans, kat pa peu 
Bovréuv Etvev and they hearkened to my advice, r&v pv pvyjoica 
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having reminded him of this, @ére ob AnOer’ eferpéwy Thetis did not 
Jorget the behests. 

985. The genitive follows verbs signifying to rule, lead, direct, 
aS 6s TevéSow dvdcces (thou) who-dost rule Tenedos, os wdvrwy 
"Apyciwy kparéa who rules all the Argives. 


986. Verbs signifying fulness and want take the genitive of 
material (979,4). Those meaning to jill take the accusative of the 
thing filled, and the genitive of material, as péveos ppéves rtjzrAayro 
his diaphragm was filled with rage, xodpo. kpytijpas érecrapavro moroto 
the young men jilled the mixing bowls to the brim with drink. 

' 98T. The genitive may denote that from which anything is 
separated or distinguished (genitive of separation); hence it is used. 
after verbs meaning remove, restrain, release, cease, fail, differ, give 
up, ete., aS diy’ epidos cease from strife, wodduov 8 daoraveo but 
refrain from war. It is used also to denote source, as Sey xrayy} 
yéver’ dpyrpéoro Bioio a terrifying clang arose from the silver bow. 

988. The genitive follows verbs signifying surpass, be inferior 
to, and all others which imply a comparison (993), as KAura- 
L(v)jorpys mpoBéBovra I prefer (her) to Clytaem(n)estra, wepi révruv 
Eppevat dAduv to be above all others, ot wepi Bovd Aavady éore (you) 
who surpass the Danaans in counsel. 

989. Verbs compounded with a preposition are often followed 
by the genitive, as ra wodiwv éLerpdbopey what(soever) we took as 
spoil from the cities, repioxeo raidds protect your son. , 

990. The genitive may denote time within which anything 
takes place. 

991. Many adjectives kindred in meaning or derivation to 
verbs which take the genitive are followed by the genitive 
(objective). 

992. Many adverbs, chiefly those of place, and those derived 
from adjectives which take the genitive, are construed with the 
genitive, as ryAdh& adrpys far from her native land, wépof’ airoto in 
Sront of him, Aysévos évrds within the harbor. ; 

993. Adjectives and adverbs of the comparative degree take the 
genitive (988), unless followed by 7 (je) than, as ov éOév éote yepelwy 
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she ts not inferior to her (literally not worse than), éiprepds eips 
oGev Iam mightier than you, yAvukiwy pédrtos sweeter than honey. 


994. A noun and a participle not closely connected gram- 
matically with the rest of the sentence may stand by themselves 
in the genitive. This construction is called the genitive absolute. 
Examples: atrot xivpOaros as the god moved, eued Gvros Kat emt 
xbovi Sepxopévroro while I live and look out upon the earth. See 1111. 


Dative Case 


The Greek dative represents three earlier cases (657): 
1) the dative proper, denoting to or for which something is or is 
done. 2) the instrumental (dative), denoting instrument, means, 
manner, cause, accompaniment. 3) the locative (dative), denoting 
place where and time when. 


995. The indirect object of a transitive verb is in the dative, as 
rv of rope PotBos "ArdAAwy which Phoebus Apollo granted to him, 
aos Tot SHcovet yépas how shall they give you a prize of honor? 


996. Many verbs which in English are transitive are intransitive 
in Greek and take the dative. The verbs of this class are mainly 
those meaning serve, benefit, defend, assist, please, obey, trust, 
satisfy, advise, exhort, and their opposites; also those signifying 
abuse, anger, blame, envy, friendliness, hostility, reproach, threats, 
etc., as Baordje xoAube’s incensed at the king, otk ’Arpetdy nvSave Oop 
it was not pleasing to the son of Atreus in his soul, py vi roe od 
xpaicpy oKirtpov Kai oréupa Oeoto lest the sceptre and the fillet of the 
god avail thee not, éreiBero piOw he obeyed the command, pol apygev 
to’ defend me, dre xooerat dvdpi xépy. when he becomes enraged at an 
inferior, dreAjow 8é ro. ode and I shall threaten you as follows, ynvi 
"Ayaotow continue to rage against the Achaeans. 


997. A person or thing for whose advantage or disadvantage a 
thing exists or is done is put in the dative, as abrots 8 EAwpta retye 
Kivecotv oiwvoiat te daira and it made themselves a booty for the dogs 
and a banquet for the birds, waida 3 éuoi Adcae but free for me my 
child, 7é8e pou xpyyvov éeAdwp accomplish for me this desire, jyty dao 
Aorydy dpivo to ward off destruction for (from) us, at $7 por yépas 
aires ddatpyoecOa dards and you threaten to take away for (from) 
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me my prize of honor, ’AxAAte pcbépev xddov to forego (your) anger 
for Achilles, civ 8 jyitv Satra tapdéy and he should throw the banquet 
into confusion for us. 


998, The dative of interest or reference denotes the person to 
whose case a statement is limited. 


999. The dative with eiui, y/yvoua,and verbs of similar meaning, 
may denote the possessor, a8 trav 8 dAdwy & por eore rapa vyi but of 
all else which are mine beside my ship, rd of éoay xypixe who were 
his two heralds. 


1000. The dative of the personal pronouns often denotes the 
possessor, without such verbs as «ipi, yéyvopar, etc., as dave dé of 
mupi éixryy and his two eyes were like fire, & you yépas Epxerar GAA MY 
prize of honor is going elsewhere, deww 8é ot dace ddavbey and her 
eyes gleamed terribly. 

1001. The dative is used after verbs meaning to give commands, 
and to lead the way for, as vyeco’ Hyjoar ’Axardy “Ido eiow and he 
led the way for the ships of the Achaeans into Troy, Muppsddvecor 
dvacce rule the Myrmidons. 


1002. The dative follows some verbal nouns and many adjec- 
. tives and adverbs of kindred meaning with verbs which take the 
dative, as ra dx’ ari pira dpeci evil ts dear to your heart, ot rf po 
airtol eiow they are in no wise blamable toward me, eOords pot écar 
you are most hateful to me, émei para ot piros hey since he was exceed- 
ing dear to him, xaderoi ro écovra: they will be (too) hard for you, 
TAaos eooerat nyiv he will be propitious toward us. 


1003, The dative is used after all words signifying likeness, or 
unlikeness, agreement, disagreement, union, or approach, as vu«ri 
ods like unto night, dace dé of rupl éxrny and his eyes were like 
unto fire, ob aol more tooy exw yépas never have Ia prize of honor equal 
to you(rs), émeixehov dBavdrourw like wnto the immortals. 


1004. The dative follows many verbs compounded with é, ovr, 
and éi, and some compounded with zpés, rapa, repi, and ind, as 
abrotot Bédos édie’s hurling a dart upon them, os ’Apyeloirs xySe eb 
‘key who brought sorrows upon the Argives, vyvol mapymevos sitting 
beside the ships, coi ye wapétero she sat down beside you, of cupdpdc- 
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.gato Bovras @éris Thetis devised plans with him, pytp 8 éya wapd- 
gy but I advise my mother, évapro yédos Oeciow laughter arose 
among the gods. 

1005. The dative is used to denote cause, manner, means, instru- 
ment, and agency, aS tiveay Aavaol éuc ddxpva coicr Bedecow may the 
Danaans atone for my tears with thy darts, érecw xai yepoiv apigew 
to assist with words and hands, bxeprodiyot tay’ dv wore Popov dAéoon 
by his deeds of arrogance he will soon lose his life, pySt Eidos Axeo 
xetpi and do not continue to draw your sword with your hand, éreow 
dveidicov revile him with. words,”xepot ob paxyoopa I will not fight 
with my hands, xbs<i yaiwy rejoicing in his glory, 7 o& xaxy aloy Te 
xov therefore I bore you to an evil lot, riv Bin déxovros darnipwov whom 
they took away by violence against his will, wow} bedv tkdoxovro they 
appeased the god with music and dancing, ddBe yotvwy oxar she 
seized his knees with her teft (hand), roi xedady xaravetcopo. I shail 
nod assent to you with my head. 

1006. The dative is used to denote the circumstance, or that 
by which a thing or person is accompanied. The dative of cir 
eumstance is most common with abstract or semi-abstract words, 
and is often used to express the reason or occasion. col du’ éom- 
peOa we accompany you, of of dua trpadev nde yevovro who were bred 
and born with him, éxdorw Sdpa"Hdacros roincey iduigow wparidecow 
Hephaestus made a home for each with cunning mind, ris cdwe epidt 
Evvénxe; who brought. these two together in strife ? 

1007. The dative is used with verbs signifying to be with, fol 
low, join, agree, be like, fight, strive, trust, be pleased, and occasion- 
ally with those meaning to duy and to abound, as odx ‘Arpeidy yvdave 
it was not pleasing to the son of Atreus, cai of re(Bovta “Ayasol and 
the Achaeans trust in him, avipaow paxecOa to fight with men, xap- 
riotous éudxovro they fought with the mightiest, épilépevar BaorAne to 
strive with the king, od rot paxioopat J will not fight with you. 

1008. The dative is used to denote the agent, after the past 
tenses, particularly the perfect and pluperfect of the passive. 

1009. The dative with or without a preposition is used to denote 
the place where an action takes place. It is used of towns and 
countries, the great divisions of the world, the chief spheres of 
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action, of the parts of a thing, or of the human body, after some 
verbs that imply locality or time, and after some verbs of motion 
where we should expect the accusative with a preposition, as oiy 
nvoave Gipd it was not pleasing in his soul, r6f apoow eyov having 
his bow on his shoulders, roiot § dvéorn Kddxas and Calchas arose 
among them, pi xrérre vow do not play the thief in your heart, dudw 
Fie dircovea loving both (of them) in her heart, ppeci Oia he rages’ 
in his mind, jpevoy xopupy seated upon the summit, payn Towecow 
dpyyev to assist the Trojans in battle, Sexary & ayopnvde xaréocato 
Adov “AxiAAeds but on the tenth (day) Achilles summoned the people 
to an assembly, Sadexdry 8 édetoerat OtrAvprdvde but on the twelfth 
(day) he will come to Olympus, rodAds 8 Woxas “Aid xpolaper and 
sent many souls to Hades, ot 8 évi dpect Barro ofow and do you 
place it in your heart, dyover 8 Sdpa dvexrs and they are taking pres- 
ents to the lord, xdwrecov éy Ajpve I fell into Lemnos. 


1010. The dative is used to denote in what particular point or 
respect something is true, as 6 yap Bin ov warpds dpeivon for he is 
better in strength than his own father. Cf. 1014. 


Accusative Case 


1011. The direct object of a transitive verb is in the accusative 
CASC, aS vodcoy doce he roused a plague, Xpbonv jripace he dishon- 
ored Chryses, Xvadpevos Oiyarpa to ransom his own daughter, dépay 
drowa bearing ransoms, oréupar’ exwv having fillets, édiccero. ’Axavods 

- he kept entreating the Achaeans. 

1012. Any verb whose meaning permits may take an accusative 
of cognate form, or equivalent meaning. This is called the cog- 
nate accusative, and may follow intransitive as well as transitive 
verbs, as eras éxos you have spoken a word, dddv éXOéuevas to go (on) 
a journey, gros 7 Epoto and she spoke @ word. 

1013. The words éos, niOos, and gpyov with pronouns or adjec- 
tives are at times practically equivalent to the neuter of the pro- 
noun or.adjective without these words, as &f co. way épyov tmeitopac 
if I shall yield to you in every matter. 

1014. An accusative restricting the force of the verb to a part, 
character, quality, or attribute of the subject may follow many 
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verbs that are intransitive or. reflexive in meaning. This is the 
accusative of the part affected, or accusative of specification, and may 
also accompany a noun, an adjective, or even a whole sentence, as 
mddas dds "AytrAAcds swift-footed Achilles (literally Achilles swift with 
respect to his feet), xwspevos xijp enraged in heart, ob EO& éore xEpeiwv, 
od Scpas obdt puny ovr’ dp dpévas ode Te Epya she ts not inferior to her, 
neither in build nor beauty nor disposition, nor yet in accomplishments. 

1015. The accusative is used to denote extent of time or space, 
as wav 8 jyap pepopyy and all day long I fell, rpdrav jpap Saivwro 
the whole day through they feasted, axéwy Syv joro he sat silent a long 
time. : 


1016. The accusative dependent upon an omitted verb follows 
the adverbs of swearing vj, and pd, as pa “AmédAAwva by Apollo! 
vat pa Tode oKATTpov yea, by this sceptre! (9T7) 

1017. The verbs efroy and atééw, and more often their com- 
pounds, may take an accusative of the person addressed, as Kda- 
xavra rpoceaney he addressed Calchas, ot8€ ri py zpocepaveov nor did 
they say anything to him. 


1018. The accusative may be used of the person about whom a 
thing is told, known, thought, or provided : 

1) The person or thing is treated as the thing said or known, 
and not merely as spoken or known about, as ot8” Av “Ayapepvova 
clrys not even if you should say Agamemnon. 

2) The real object of the verb is a fact expressed by a limiting 
clause or word. 


1019. Words denoting the goal are in the accusative after verbs 
of motion, as Sy kev tkwpar upon whom(soever) I may come, xvion © 
otpavov ixey and the savor went to heaven, épxecOov xALowyv “AxtATos 
go to the barrack(s) of Achilles. 


1020. The following classes of verbs may be construed with 
two accusatives : 

1) Verbs of asking, teaching, reminding, demanding, clothing, un- 
clothing, depriving, and taking away, as éu’ adapetrat Xpionida oi- 
Bos ’AwoAAwv Phoebus Apollo is depriving me of Chryseis, pare ob 
Tovd dzroaipeo Kotpyy nor do you deprive him of the maiden. 
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2) Verbs of naming, choosing, appointing, making, thinking, 
regarding, and the like, as abrod; 68 éXdpia tedye Kiverow olwvoiai Te 
daira and made themselves a booty for the dugs and a bunqguet for 
the birds, bv Bpudipewy xaddovar Geoi, dvdpes b€é re wavres Alyatova whom 
the gods call Briareiis, but all men (call) Aegaeon. 

3) Verbs meaning to do anything to or say anything of a person. 

1021. The accusative may denote an object which is affected by 
an action, and a second accusative of the particular part affected 
may be added (accusative of the whole and part), as ri 8é ce dpevas 
Exero w&yOos; but what grief has come upon you in your heart? wept 
yép pa € xadxds Chepev piddra. Te Kal pAoidy the bronze has stripped tt 
of leaves and bark round about. Norse.— Some would classify the 
accusative of this last sentence under 1020 above. 


Vocative Case 
1022. The vocative, with or without 4, is used in addressing a 
person or thing, as Gea goddess! &’AyAred O Achilles! ’Arpet8a sons 
of Atreus! Notre.— The nominative is often used for the voc- 
ative, 978, 3. 
ADJECTIVES 


1023. The positive of an adjective may imply that the quality 
indicated is not in the proper proportion for the purpose under 
consideration, as pa) 8) mdvras épods émédmeo pidous dicey * xarerot 
Tot ésovrar do not hope to know all my plans; they will be too hard 
for you (to understand). 

1024. The comparative and superlative endings of adjectives 
are often employed merely to denote an unusually high degree of 
the quality signified; without any idea of comparison being in- 
volved. 

1025. An adjective agrees with its noun in gender, number, and 
case, but not always in form, since they may belong to different 
declensions, as votcos xax} an evil plague, where voicos, although 
feminine, is of the second declension and ends in-os. This rule 
applies also to adjective pronouns and participles, as pip? dAyea 
countless woes, ToddGs 8 idbipous Woyds “Ade mpotapey and sent many 
valiant souls to Hades, diacrirnv épicavte these two separated after: 
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they had quarreled, dios "AAAs godlike Achilles, AO boas éxi vias 
he came to the swift ships, @cot "Oddpria Sapar’ éxovres the gods who 
have Olympian homes. 

1026. When referring to two, the plural and the dual are freely 
interchanged (973, 3), aS 8vo yeveai two generations, ra 8 aire 
paptupa éorwy and these two themselves be witnesses. 

1027. An adjective or a participle, usually with the pronoun 
é, #, 76, may be used substantively as a noun, as rd?’ édvra rd 7 
éoodueva mpd 7 édvra both what is, what will be, and what has been 
before, ra xaxd these calamities, such calamities (1034). 


PRONOUNS 


1028. The Pronoun 6, 4, 76. There are three chief uses of the 
pronoun, 6, %, 76: 

1) As an independent demonstrative (and third personal) pro- 
noun, meaning this, that, he, she, it. This is its original use, and 
the one most commonly met with in Homer, as $ vodcoy dpoe he 
roused a plague, rév Xpicyv jripacey dpytipa “Atpetdys the son of 
Atreus dishonored that (well-known) Chryses, the priest, rv 8 éya 
od Adow but I will not free her, Bacey § 5 yépov and that old man 
Seared. 

2) As an article properly speaking (“the”), that is, modifying 
and making definite a noun, but not having any particular demon- 
strative force. This is its ordinary use in Greek after Homer. 

8) Asa relative pronoun, as rév réxe Anrd whom Leto bore, ré 
ot goay Kipuxe who were his two heralds, riv pow Sdcav vies “Axadv 
whom the sons of the Achaeans gave unto me. 

N OTE. — Many expressions in Homer which are translated into Eng- 
lish by the relative pronoun in a subordinate clause seem to have been 
coérdinate originally. Thus the pronoun (é, 4%, 76) in these last three 
sentences may well have been thought of as demonstrative with asyndeton 
rather than as relative, 1113~1114. 


1029. As an independent pronoun it has two main uses: 

1) It is “resumptive,” that is, it refers to something already 
mentioned, Xpioyy jripacev, 6 yap 7A Goas eri vijas he dishonored 
Chryses, for he came to the swift ships. 
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2) It makes a contrast, usually in combinations, such as 6 péy 
«.. 6 8¢ and other words which help to give this effect. 


1080. 6 wiv... 6 8€ and of péy . . . of 5€ are frequently used 
to contrast both definite and indefinite persons and things. 

1031. Its use with an adversative particle generally, but not 
always, marks a change of subject, as 6 dé but the other. 

1082. The use of 6, 4, rd as an article has evidently arisen from 
its employment as an independent pronoun, followed by a noun 
in apposition, as 4 8 déxovoa dua rolot yor} xiev but she went with 
them against her will, i.e. the woman, where yuv7 is added as an 
afterthought for the sake of greater definiteness. 

1033. So also it may serve to introduce a new person, in this 
case anticipating the noun, as atrap 6 pijne vyvol rapypevos Sioyerys 
TInAfjos vids 3d8as duds “Ayudrcts but he kept raging as he sat beside 
the ships, did the Zeus-born son of Peleus, the swift-footed Achilles. 

1034. With the adjective or participle it is often used as a 
substantive, as rd wAcov the greater part, ra xaxd these calamities, 
such calamities (1027). 

1035. It is also used with the neuter accusative, singular. or 
plural, of the adjective as an adverb, as 74 xp&ra at first (780-781). 

1036. On the other hand, the masculine or feminine with an 
adverb may be used substantively. 

1037. Nouns with a possessive pronoun take the article only 
when they refer to a definite individual, as 75 odv pévos this anger 
of yours. 

1038. It usually has a demonstrative force, and its absence 
does not mark a noun as indefinite, as piyw dade, Ged, TyAmiddew 
"AytAzjos sing, goddess, the wrath of the son of Peleus, Achilles. 


1039. The Personal Pronouns. — The nominative of the personal 
pronouns is used mainly for emphasis and contrast, as at 8 ovvbco 
but do you consider. If the subject is unemphatic, the pronoun 
is usually omitted, as ds éfaro thus he spoke. 

1040. The oblique cases of the third personal pronoun are 
anaphoric, that is, they have an antecedent previously expressed 
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to which they refer, when unaccented; but when they are accented 
they have their original reflexive use, as dad & xaBBarev vidv she 
hurled her son from her, xai of reifovrat ‘Axouol and the Achaeans 
trust in him. 


1041. Demonstrative Pronouns.-_The demonstrative pronouns 
are thus distinguished : 

1) (@xetvos, n, o is used of something remote from the speaker. 

2) 6, 4, 76 differs from odros, (é)xeivos, dd, etc., in that it usually 
marks a contrast in objects, but does not distinguish them as 
near and far, present and. absent, etc. 

8) The compounds of 6, %, 7é are used of something near the 
speaker, or of something associated with him. 

4) otros is used of something which has been mentioned al- 
ready, or else of something of particular interest or concern to 
the second person. : 

5) 6, }, 76 in addition to being employed as a relative and as a 
personal pronoun is used to mark a contrast. 

6) airés in all its cases regularly means sely, but at times may 
mean same; itis regularly intensive and is used especially to con- 
trast a man or an object with other less important details, as 
clothing, weapons, and appurtenances of various kinds. 


1042. Possessive Pronouns. — The possessive pronouns are as a 
rulesequivalent to the possessive genitive of the personal pronoun, 
as mats éuds = mais epod. 

1043. The Interrogative Pronouns. — The interrogative ris, ri 
who? which? what? may be either substantive or adjective, and 
may ,be used in either direct or indirect questions. 


1044, The Indefinite Pronoun. — The indefinite ris, 7? some (one), 
something, any (one), anything may be either substantive or ad- 
jective, but is sometimes almost the equivalent of the English 
indefinite article, a(n), as ria pavrw épelopev let us ask a seer. 


1045. Relative Pronouns. A relative agrees with its antece- 
dent in gender and number, but its case depends upon the con- 
struction of the clause in which it stands, as phy debe, 7 Dye 
@yxev sing the wrath which caused woes. 
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1046. The antecedent of the relative may be omitted when it 
can easily be supplied from the context, especially when it is 
indefinite, as Adudy éore 8Gp' aroapeicOar, doris oeHev évtioy clay it is 
better io take away the gifts (of that man) whoever speaks against 
you. 

1047. The antecedent is sometimes attracted into the relative 
clause. It then agrees in case with the relative. 


PREPOSITIONS 


1048. Most prepositions were originally adverbs (chiefly local), 
and are often so employed in Homer (without case), as éy dé but 
therein, ind below, mapa by his side. 

1049. They are used both with nouns and verbs, but are often 
separated from the words they modify, sometimes following them. 
This separation in the case of verbs has been incorrectly named 
tmests (rpfjou cutting), as kparepov ext pidov éredrcv and he enjoined 
a stern command (upon him), where éxt is to be taken with éreddev 
as part of the verbal idea, xal émt xvépas 7\Oev and darkness came 
on, where éré must be joined with 7A6Gev. 

1050. Dissyllabic prepositions regularly have the accent on 
the ultima, but in two cases they take the accent on the penult: 

1) When they follow the word modified (with the exception 
of dpdis, dvd, dri, 8ut), aS @ ere rOAAG pdynoa for which I under- 
went great toil, biv éb’ addos upon the shore of the sea. 

2) When a preposition stands for itself compounded with a 
verb, as an, ém, wéra, wdpa, wépt (all compounded with «ui), and 
dva for the imperative of dvicrnpe stand up! up! 

1051. Prepositions are used with the genitive, dative, and 
accusative cases; some are used with all three cases, some with 
only two, and some with only one. 

1052. They are used to emphasize or to define more clearly 
certain case relations. Of course the prepositions do not “gov- 
ern” these cases, but the cases take the prepositions. 

1053. The genitive with prepositions primarily denotes that 
from which something proceeds, the dative that in or by which 
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something is or is done, the accusative that toward, over, along, or 
upon which motion occurs. 

1054. The primary relations expressed by prepositions are 
those of place and time, but they may express cause, origin, agency, 
condition, purpose, and various other relations. 

1055. Prepositions are used in forming compound verbs, many 
of which, particularly those compounded with éy, éri, and ovy, are 
construed with the dative. 


1056. With the genitive alone are used the following: 


avrl instead of é& (é€) out of, from 
aré off, from, away from apd before 


1057. And the following, known as émproper prepositions : 


ayxt near, close “ peronyts between 

avev without péoda until 

avra, dvriov opposite, facing voedt(v) apart from 

avrixps straight to émrGe(v) (from) behind 

ap behind wédkw back from 
&vexa, (elvexa) on account of tmdpobe(v) before, in front of 
&eqre by will of ampocGe(v) before 

éxros without TAde far (from) 

évrés within vnc far (from) 


together with several others not so common. 
1058. With the dative alone are used: éy(¢), ev in, and ovy 
(ftv) with “ > 
1059. With the accusative alone are used «is (és) into, to, -8e to. 


1060. With the genitive and accusative are used: dd through 
on account of, imép over, on behalf of, and xara down (through). 

1061. The following are used with the genitive, dative, and 
accusative : 


&pdt around, about, on both apd beside, to the side of, from 


sides. beside. 
ava (up)on, up through, along. wept around, concerning. 
ér{ (up)on, to, toward, against. apés toward, with reference to. 
pera with, after. tré under, by means of. 
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SYNTAX OF THE VERB 


1062. A transitive verb is one whose action passes over to an 
object in the accusative, as piv dade sing the wrath, édvcoero 
*Ayawots he kept entreating the Achaeans. 

1063. An intransitive verb is one whose action does not pass 
over to an object, as 7AGe he came. 

1064. In verbs with both first and second tenses (first aorist, 
second aorist, first perfect, second perfect, etc.), the first tense is 
usually transitive (often causative, 1069), the second intransitive. 

1065. The active voice denotes the subject as acting, as votcoy 
ava orpatov apce he kindled a plague up through the camp. 

1066. The passive voice denotes the subject as being acted upon, 
as Audis 8 éredelero BovAy but the will of Zeus was being acconuplished. — 

1067. In the middle voice the subject is represented as acting: 

1) upon itself, aS weiBopor' I persuade myself .(obey), paivoyas 
I show myself (appear). - 

2) for itself (reflexively), as xaAéoua: I call for myself, summon. 

3) upon something belonging to itself, or in which it has a special 

interest, aS Avopat I loose my own, ransom. 

1068. It is often difficult to distinguish in translation between 
the active and middle, but the action of the middle always has 
some reference, either direct or indirect, to the subject, and the 
subject has an interest in, or is affected by the action. 

1069. Some verbs are used at times ina causative sense, that is, 
the subject causes something to’be done by another, as av 8 airiy 
Xpvonisa Byoope let us cause Chryseis to go on board. 

1070. Sometimes the present tense indicates that an action is 
only attempted; this is called the conative present, as dpvipevos 
striving to win. 

1071. When an active verb which takes two accusatives (1020) 
becomes passive, the accusative of the thing is retained, while the 
accusative of the person becomes the subject, as dvaseiny émceupéve 
O thou clothed in shamelessness ! 

1072. The tenses denote time of action and kind of action. 
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1073. The time of action is indicated by the tenses only in the 
indicative. 

1074. The present is denoted by the present tense, and by the 
perfect. 

1075. The past is denoted by the imperfect, aorist, and 
pluperfect. The future is denoted by the future and the future 
perfect. : 

1076. Continued or repeated action is denoted by the present, 
the imperfect, and (occasionally) the future. 

1077. Completed action denoting a permanent state is indicated 
by the perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect. 

1078. Action that simply takes place is indicated by the aorist 
and (sometimes) the future. 

1079. The imperfect denotes the continuance of action in past 
time, customary or repeated action, as éAvov, I loosed, was loosing, 
kept loosing, was accustomed to loose. : 

1080. The aorist indicative denotes the simple occurrence of an 
action in past time, as éAvoa I loosed, did loose. 

1081. Inceptive aorist: The aorist of verbs denoting a state or a 
condition, or continued action, usually denotes the entrance into 
the state, or the beginning of the action, as éddxpvce he ‘fell to 
weeping. ‘ 

1082. The aorist is often used to express a general truth. It is 
then called a gnomic aorist, and is considered a primary tense, as 
6s Ke Beots ertmeiPyrat, pada 7’ exAvov adrod whoever obeys the gods, 
him they especially hear. 

1083. The future ordinarily denotes that an action will take 
place later; but may express desire or a command. 

1084. The perfect regularly denotes a state or a condition 
(usually as the result of completed action), and should be trans- 
lated by the present, as rpoBéBovra I prefer, dpdiBeByxas (who) 
dost protect. 

Moods 

1085. The adverbs dv and xé(v) are often used to qualify the 

meaning of the moods; they are used in two ways: 
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1) In independent clauses they are used with the subjunctive, 
the optative, and with the past and future tenses of the indicative ; 
and also with the participle and infinitive, when they represent 
the independent indicative and optative. 

2) In dependent clauses, usually with the subjunctive. 


1086. These adverbs usually give a touch of indefiniteness to 
the clause in which they stand. They have no exact equivalent 
in English. When they appear in the conclusion of conditional 
sentences, they are usually translated by could, or would, in 
English. 


1087. The subjunctive with these adverbs is used almost the 
same as the future indicative, or the potential optative (1105). 


1088. They are used in simple sentences and in the apodosis 
(conclusion) of complex sentences to express limitation by circum- 
stances or conditions. 


1089. They are regularly found in final clauses referring to the 
future. 

1090. They are usually found in conditional clauses in the 
optative and in the subjunctive, when the governing verb is 
future, or in a mood which implies futurity. 

1091. They are not ordinarily used in conditional, relative, 
and temporal clauses with the subjunctive in comparisons and 
similes, or when they refer to events which occur’ repeatedly or | 
at an indefinite time, or when they refer to sayings which have a 
general application. 


The Moods in Simple Sentences 
THE INDEPENDENT INDICATIVE WITHOUT Gv OR ké(v) 


1092. Without dy or xe) the indicative mood simply states a 
fact, either positively or negatively, asks a question, or makes an 
exclamation. 

1098. An unattainable wish which refers to the present or to 
the past is expressed by a past tense of the indicative with aide 
(ci@e), OY ef ydp ; the negative is px. 
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1094. To express an unattainable wish, dpeAdov ought is used 
with the present infinitive to denote present time and continued 
past action, or with the aorist infinitive to denote past time. 


Tux INDEPENDENT INDICATIVE WITH &v OR ké(v) 


1095. The aorist (and sometimes the imperfect) indicative is 
used with dy or xe(v) to denote past possibility, probability, neces- 
sity, or a cautious statement. 

1096. The past tenses of the indicative may be used with dy 
or xv) to denote unreality. 

1097. dy or xé(v) may be used with the future indicative with 
a conditional or limiting meaning. 


Tue InpErENDENT SUBJUNCTIVE WITHOUT &y OR é(v) 

1098. The subjunctive without dy or «év) is used in the first 
person, present and aorist, to express a desire or a request (hor- 
tatory subjunctive), as ria pdvrty épedoper let us ask some seer. 

1099. The aorist subjunctive is used in the second and third 
perons Ce sometimes in the first) with py? in prohibitions, as. 
py ce Ktyjo let me not come upon you. .: fe AEE RES 

1100. The pre ént and aorist subjunctive are re in the first 
person (rarely in’ the third) in deliberative questions as to what 
may be done advantageously or with propriety. _ 

1101. Thd s subjunctive is frequently used as negay the equiva- 
lent of* the future indicative, and refers to some future event. 
It is usually qualified by dy or «é(v), and the negative is oi. 


Tue INDEPENDENT OPTATIVE WITHOUT Gv on ké(v) 

1102. The independent optative without dy or «é(v) is used to 
express a wish that something may happen, as tui deol Sotev may 
the gods grant to you. 

1103 The potential optative (1105), ohiih regularly takes dy 
or xé(v), is occasionally found without either. 

1104. The optative is employed at times to express a com- 
mand, a request, or an exhortation, being practically equivalent 
to the imperative. 
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TE INDEPENDENT OPTATIVE WITH &v OR Ké(v) 


1105. With dy or xé(v) the optative is used to express a future 
action as dependent upon circumstances or conditions. This is 
called the potential optative, and is usually to be translated by 
might, could, would, ete, 

The Imperative 

1106. The imperative expresses a command, or a request; the 
negative is px. 

The Infinitive 

1107. 1) The only tenses which occur in the infinitive are the 
present, future, aorist, perfect, and future perfect. -The middle 
and passive differ in form in the aorist only. 

2) In the subjunctive, optative, imperative, and infinitive, the 
tenses do not of themselves indicate time. 

3) The present in these moods denotes an action simply as - 
continued. 

4) The aorist denotes an action simply as brought to pass. 

5) The perfect denotes an action simply as completed. 

6) The subject of an infinitive is usually in the accusative, 
but may be omitted when it is the subject of the leading verb, or 

- its direct or indirect object. 

7) The infinitive may be the subject of a verb, especially an 
impersonal one, or éori(v). 

8) It may be the object of a verb, especially verbs indicating 
wish, command, advice, consent, attempt, and the like. 

9) The infinitive may depend upon adjectives or substantives, 
especially those denoting ability, jitness, willingness, or bave a 
similar meaning to verbs which take the infinitive (1107, 7). 

10) The infinitive also may express purpose ; the negative is 7. 

11) The infinitive is used also to express a command with the 
nominative of the second person; or with the accusative of the 
third person’ for the subject if expressed; the subject may be 
omitted. In this usage it is the equivalent of the imperative. 


The Participle 


1108. The participle has only the present, future, aorist, per- 
fect, and future perfect tenses. It is used attributively as an 
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adjective to modify a noun, or the noun may be omitted and the 
participle (usually with the pronoun, 6,4, 7é) may be used as a sub- 
stantive. Such participles usually indicate time present, past, or 
future relatively to the time of the main verb. 

Nore 1.—The aorist participle may denote time contemporaneous 
with the action of the main verb, as peidyoaca ebéfaro xiedAoy she took 
the cup with a smile. 

Nore 2.— On the other hand, the present participle may express time 
previous to the action of the main verb, as Xpionida eloev dywy leading 
Chryseis on board he seated her. 

1109. The participle may express : 

1) Time, as roto. § duordpevos perépy “AxthrAcds when he had 
risen among them Achilles addressed them. 

2) Cause. 

3) Manner or means. 

4) Condition. 

5) Purpose or desire (usually the future participle), as Av00- 
pevos Otyarpa (desiring) to ransom his own daughter; payne dpevos 
(desiring) to fight, for the purpose of fighting. 

6) Concession, as ddoxw wep eovion even ae you are my wife. 

7) Attendant circumstance. 

1110. The Greek often employs a iateiisis where we should 
use a relative clause, as Geol "OAvuru Sdpar’ zxovres the gods who 
have Olympian homes. 

1111. A noun and a participle, not closely connected grammati- 
cally with the rest of the sentence, may stand by themselves in the 
genitive in the construction known as the genitive absolute. See 994. 

1112. This construction arose from the use of the genitive 
modified by a participle, where the genitive was dependent upon 
some word in the main construction of the sentence, and many 
cases are on the border line between the absolute and the depend- 
ent constructions. 


COMPOUND SENTENCES 
1113. Asyndeton, or the omission of conjunctions between inde- 


pendent elements of a sentence, is often used to mark lively and 
rapid descriptions. 
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1114. Parataxis, or codrdination, was often employed where 
one would expect a subordinate construction. 1028, note. 


SUBORDINATE CONSTRUCTIONS 


Purpose Clauses 

1115. Clauses which denote purpose or final clauses are intro- 
duced by the foal pares ds, r(ar)as, h os Odpa, dws; the nega- 
tive is pu. i 

1116. Purpose clauses take the subjunctive after primary (816) 
tenses, the optative (occasionally the subjunctive) after second- 
ary tenses. 

1117. The subjunctive sometimes takes dy or xéy), especially 
with &s, dr(r)ws, and dpa. 

Object Clauses 

1118. The two main types of object clauses are: 

1) Object clauses with verbs of effort. 

2) Object clauses with verbs of fear. 

1119. S:(r)ws (sometimes és and iva) is used to introduce object 
clauses with verbs of effort. These clauses take the future 
indicative after both primary and secondary tenses (816). The 
negative 1s po}. 
£1120. With verbs of effort object clauses may take the con- 

/Struction of purpose clauses, with éx(r)ws and the subjunctive or 
optative. 

1121. With verbs of caution seosivé object clauses take the 
construction of clauses with verbs of effort or with verbs of fear. 

1122. With verbs of effort, object clauses may take the sub- 
janctive with dy after dr(r)ws, and sometimes after ds. 

1123. With verbs meaning to consider, plan, try, the subjune- - 
tive with or without «dv), or the optative is used. These object 

_ clauses do not take the future indicative. 

1124. The subjunctive, optative, or the future indicative, with 
ox(m)ws (dr(r)ws yoj in the negative) may follow verbs of will or 
desire, instead of the infinitive which is the usual construction 
after these verbs. 
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Oxsecr CLAUSES AFTER VERBS OF FEAR 


1125. With verbs of fear, which refer to the future, object 
clauses have the subjunctive after primary tenses, and the opta- 
tive (sometimes the subjunctive) after secondary tenses (816). 

1126. With py or om(z)os wy, the subjunctive or optative may 
be used to indicate a possible object of fear. The aorist sub- 
junctive may refer to past time, as Séoxa py ce wapeirn I fear 
lest she has beguiled you. 

1127. The indicative with py (p27 od in the negative) is used to 
express fear which refers to the present or past time. The 
aorist is employed in this construction. 


Causal Clauses 
1128. Causal clauses are introduced by dri, ézed, éxedy, dre, 5, + 
6 Te, a(x) dre, ovvexa, S$, and eve, 
1129. Causal clauses which denote a fact regularly have the 
indicative after both primary and secondary tenses. 
1130. Causal clauses which denote an alleged or a supposed 
reason have the optative after secondary tenses. 


Result Clauses (Consecutive Clauses) 
1131. Clauses of result are introduced by various words, some 
- of the most common being dere, ds, otos, da(c)os. 

1132. These clauses may employ either the infinitive or the 
finite verb: 

1) The infinitive is used to indicate an anticipated, natural, or 
possible result; the negative is yi. 

2) When the finite verb is used, any form of the simple 
sentence may be employed. The indicative (especially in the 
aorist) is the form most commonly used, denoting the actual 
result of the action of the principal verb; the negative is ov. 


Conditional Clauses _ ; 
1133. A conditional sentence regularly consists of two principal 
elements : 
1) The condition, denoting a supposed or assumed (if) case, 
called the protasis. . 
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2) The conclusion, denoting what follows if the condition is 
realized, called the apodosis. 

1134. « and ai are used to introduce conditional clauses, in the 
indicative and optative. 

“ 1135. ei dv, ef (ai) xé(v), Fw are used to introduce conditional 
clauses in the subjunctive. 

1136. In the conclusion dy or xé(v) is employed with the opta- 
tive to indicate possibility, and with the past tenses of the indica- 
tive to indicate the unfulfillment of the condition, or repetition. 

1137. The negative of the condition is py; of the conclusion it 
is o3 when the conclusion is considered a fact if the condition be 
true. 

1138. Present unreal conditional sentences have ei with the 
optative in the condition, and dy with the optative in the con-- 
clusion. ; 

1139. Past unreal conditional sentences have the aorist or 
imperfect indicative in the condition, and in the conclusion either 
the aorist or imperfect indicative with dy or xé(y), or the present 
or aorist optative with dy or xé(v). The imperfect of unreal con- 

‘ ditions represents past time. 

1140. More vivid future conditions have: 

1) ei dy, 4 with the subjunctive in the condition, and in the con- 
clusion either the future indicative or some other form referring 
to future time. 

2) The subjunctive with «é(v) in both condition and conclusion. 

3) (Rarely) ei (ai), xv) with the future in the condition. 

1141. Less vivid future conditions have ei xé(v), é dv, with the 
optative in the condition, and in the conclusion may have 
the present indicative, the simple future indicative, the future 
indicative with «é(v), the hortatory subjunctive, the subjunctive 
with dy or xé(v), or the optative, with the same force as the 
optative with dy or xé(v). 

1142. Present general conditions have dv (7) with the sub- 
junctive in the condition, and the present indicative or its equiva- 
lent in the conclusion. 
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1143. Past general conditions have « with the optative in. the 
condition, and the imperfect indicative or its equivalent in the 
conclusion. 

1144. Ordinary relative clauses, which define more closely a 
definite antecedent, have the constructions of other simple 
sentences, except xé(v) or dy may be used with the future. 

1145. Relative clauses of purpose have the subjunctive (usually 
with «év)) after primary tenses, and the optative after secondary 
tenses, although the future indicative may be used. 

1146. More vivid future conditional relative clauses have the 
subjunctive, usually with dy or «é(v), and sometimes the future 
with dy or xe(v). 

1147. Less vivid future conditional relative clauses have the 
optative with dy or xe(v) in the main clause, and sometimes have 
dy or xé(v) with the optative in the relative clause. 

' 1148. Present generalizing relative clauses usually have ay or 
xé(v) with the subjunctive in the. relative clause, or the present 
indicative or an equivalent in the main clause. 

1149. Past generalizing relative clauses have the optative in 
the relative clause, and the imperfect indicative or its equivalent 
in the main clause. 

Temporal Clauses 


1150. Temporal clauses are introduced by the temporal con- 
junctions dre, dx(m)ore, fws, evre, Hos, d(r)us, Spa; eel, érecdy, e 
(dq’) ob ; eis dre (Kev), eis 6 (xév)). 

1151. Temporal clauses which refer to the future or to in- 
definite present time have the subjunctive with dy or ké(v). 

1152. Temporal clauses which refer to future time have dy or 
xé(v) with the optative in the temporal clause, and may have the 
future indicative, or the subjunctive with dv or xée(v) in the main 
clause. 

Indirect Questions 

1153. Indirect questions keep the mood and tense of direct 
questions, after primary tenses (the indicative, the past indicative 
with dy, the deliberative subjunctive, or the potential optative with 
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dy or xev)). After secondary tenses they may keep the mood and 
tense of direct questions, but generally change to the optative. 


Indirect Discourse 


1154. The kind of the leading verb or expression in a sentence 
involving indirect discourse determines the construction : 

1) Verbs of saying have either the infinitive or a dr: (és) clause. 

2) Verbs of thinking and believing usually take the infinitive. 

3) Verbs of knowing, learning, perceiving, hearing, showing, 
and the like, usually have the participle, but may have a dr: (ds) . 
clause, os 

1155. Clauses in indirect discourse introduced by én or as, after 
primary tenses keep the mood and tense of the direct form un- 
changed. 

1156. Indicatives and subjunctives without dy or x&v) usually 
become optative after secondary tenses, but may remain un- 
changed. ; 

1157. Subordinate verbs after primary tenses keep their original 
mood and tense. 

1158. The optative is not employed in indirect discourse, 
except in indirect questions (1153). After both primary and 
secondary tenses in principal clauses, the same past tense is used 
that would have been employed in an independent clause, from 
the speaker’s point of view. After the secondary tenses the 
future is generally represented by {ueAAov with the infinitive, 
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Rules of Quantity, the Hexameter 


1159. Every vowel which has the circumflex accent is long 
(537). 

1160. The vowel of the ultima in every word having the 
circumflex on the penult is short (545). 


1161. If a long, penult has the acute accent, then the ultima 
must. be long also. 


1162, If the ultima is short and the penult has the acute accent, 
then the penult must be short also. 


1163. If the antepenult has the accent, the vowel of the ultima 
must be short (544). 


1164. Exceptions to these rules are to be found only in the 
cases of the diphthongs az and o,.when final, which are then con- 
sidered short (except in the optative and oxo.) for the purpose of 
accent but must be counted long wit marking the feet of the 
verse (547). 


1165. Apparent exceptions to these rues are to be found in the 
case of certain classes of compounds, as ovre, pare, ovris, panris, WOE, 
oe, aide, rovode, racde, etc., whére the primary form is accented 
without considering the following enclitic as an integral part of 
the word. 


1166. Most exceptions to the rules of quantity are only ap- 
parent. 


1167. If an apparently short final syllable stands where a long 
one is expected, it is probable that: 

1) The pause of the caesura (1185) or diaeresis (1188) fills out 
the time required for the foot, allowing the same freedom as at 
the end of a verse, or 

2) The following word has lost an initial consonant (usually f, 
sometimes o), which would have made the preceding syllable long 
by position. > 
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1168. Short syllables ending in a single consonant are occasion- 
ally lengthened in thesis (the accented or ictus-syllable), although 
the next word begins with a vowel. 


Special Rules for Determining the Length of Syllables by their 
Position in Hexameter 


1169. If a long syllable is followed by a short, then the next 
syllable must be short also. 


1170. If a short syllable is followed by a long, then the pre- 
ceding syllable must be short also. 


1171. The first syllable of each foot must be long, and is to be 
given slightly more stress than the other half of the foot. 


1172. When a word ends ina short vowel (and sometimes the 
diphthongs a and oc), and the next word begins with a vowel, 
the final vowel of the first word is regularly elided (575). 


1173. When a word ends in a long vowel or a diphthong and 
the next word begins with a vowel, the long final vowel or diph- 
thong is regularly shortened. , 


Norz.— Sometimes a long vowel or diphthong is shortened when © 
followed by a vowel within the same word. 


_ 1174. If a word ends in a short vowel and the next word 
originally began with vau (,), elision ordinarily does not take 
place (580). 


1175. If a word ends in a long vowel or a diphthong and the 
next word originally began with a vau (¢), the long final vowel 
or diphthong ordinarily remains long. 


1176. If a word ends in a long vowel or a diphthong and has 
the verse-accent on it, the long vowel or diphthong may remain 
long, even though the next word begins with a vowel. 


1177. When a word ending in.a vowel is followed by a word 
beginning with a vowel, the result is hiatus. Hiatus is ordi- 
narily avoided in poetry either 1) by elision; 2) by the use of 
movable consonants, 561-563; 3) by the shortening of a final long 
vowel or diphthong, 1173; 4) by crasis or synizesis, 586-587. 
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PROSODY, RULES OF QUANTITY [1178-1188 


1178. Hiatus may be allowed 1) when there is a distinct pause 
in sense (diaeresis or caesura 1185-1189) between the vowels 
which produce it; 2) when the verse-accent (ictus) falls on the 
long vowel or diphthong which is followed by another vowel; 
3) when elision has already taken place; 4) afters or v; 5) when 
a long vowel or diphthong is shortened (weak or improper hiatus). 

1179. The metre of the Homeric poems is the dactylic (sometimes 
called the heroic) hexameter, the most common of all Greek verse. 

1180. There are six feet to the verse, the first five being either 
dactyls (that is, one long followed ‘by two shorts — Y Y), or its 
equivalent, the spondee (that is, two longs ——). The sixth foot 
is always a spondee. 

1181. In dactylic hexameter the ictus (verse accent) is always 
on the first syllable of each foot. 

1182. The fifth foot is usually a dactyl, only about one verse in 
twenty having a spondee in this. place, which gives the verse a 
movement slower than usual. It is then called a spondaic verse. 

1183. In each foot one part is distinguished from the other by 
a slight stress of voice, called the ictus. 

1184. The final syllable of a verse may be either long or short, 
but as there is a slight pause here, the final syllable in hexameter 
is always considered long, qialcine the last foot of the verse al- 
ways a spondee, 1180. 

1185. Whenever a word ends within a foot, it is called caesura. 
If this coincides with a pause in the verse, it is called the cae- 
sura of the verse. The caesura is employed with great skill in 
the Homeric poems to make the verse more melodious and to aid 
in its recital. 

1186. There is almost always a caesura in the third foot. It 
occurs either after the first syllable of the foot, or else between 
the two short syllables. 

1187. The pause after the first syllable is called the masculine 
caesura, that after the second the feminine. 

1188. Whenever the end of a word coincides with the end of 
a foot, it is called diaeresis. When this falls with a pause, it is 
called the diaeresis of the verse. 
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1189. The most important diaeresis is the one which comes at 
the end of the fourth foot. From its common employment in 
pastoral poetry it is called the bucolic diaeresis. 


_ 1190. For metrical purposes all vowels and syllables of Greek 
_ words may be divided into long and short. 


1191, The rhythm of Greek verse is based upon the regular 
succession of long and short syllables. 


1192. To obtain facility in reading the verse, a considerable 
quantity of it should be memorized, special attention being paid 
to the quantity (that is, twice as much time should be given to 
each long syllable as to a short), and the pauses should be care- 
fully observed. Although English verse is primarily accentual 
rather than quantitative, still the memorizing of a few lines of 
English dactylic hexameter (Lougfellow’s “Evangeline,” for 
example, mediocre though it be) will materially aid in getting the 
swing and the movement of the Greek hexameter. 





1 This is the forest primaeval, the murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight, 
Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic, 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms. 
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GREEK-ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


Notr.— Words preceded by an asterisk (*) are assumed forms; those 
followed by an asterisk are Attic, analogous to known Homeric forms, but not 
found in Homer; thos¢ followed by a double asterisk (**) are Attic not 
analogous to Homeric forms ; those followed by a dagger (+) are not Epic, or 
Attic, but are Ionic, or Lyric; those followed by a hyphen’ (-) are stems 


(628-630). 

A 

a-, &, ‘alpha copulative,’? an in- 
separable prefix, denoting likeness, 
union, association with, intensifica- 
tion. 

a(v), “ alpha privative” ; see dv-. 

4 (6s, 4, 8). 

Garros, ov untouchable, invincible. 

dyaye (dyw) = Hyaye (837). 

aya8ds, 4, dv good, noble, brave, use- 
ful, advantageous. 

*Ayapépvev, wvos, 6 Agamemnon, 
king of Mycenae, brother of Helen’s 
husband, Menelaus, and commander 
in chief of the allied Greek military 
expedition against Troy. 

aydv-vidos, n, ov snow-clad, very 
snowy. 

GyyeXos, ov, 6 messenger, courier. 

aye, &yere (Gyo), pres. act. imperat., 

_ used as interject., up! come! go! 
goto! 

dyelpouev (ayelpw), US. 142 = dyeipw- 
pev (800), pres, subjunct. 

Gycipo (dyep-), Tyetpa, ayhyeppat, 
Hyépoqv collect, assemble, gather. 
dyéuerv(ac) (dyw) =ayew, pres. act. 

inf. 

a-yépacros, n, ov without a prize of 
honor, yépas. 





dyads, 4, dv bright, shining, splen- 
did, glorious. 

G-yvo(.éo, qyvolnoa fail to notice 
(observe), be ignorant of. 

dyovres (hyw), pres. act. particip. 

Gyopd-opa, ayopnodpyy harangue, 
address an assembly. 

aybpeve (dyopetw), v8. 385 = iydpeve 
(887), imperf. 

dyop-eb-w, dyopevow, nydpevora speak, 
say, tell, harangue, address an 
assembly. 

Gyopy, Fs, } assemblage, assembly, 
meeting (place), gathering, ha 
rangue, 

dyopyvSe (dyophy, -S, 788, 4) to the 
asseinbly. 

ayopyoaro 
(887). 

ayopytis, ao, 6 orator, addresser of 
an assembly. 

a&yx. near, close (by), at hand. 

ay-w, Gfo, Hyayov, FXa**, jypar*, 
4xOnv* lead, drive, conduct, 
bring. : 

&-Sdxptros, y, ov tearless. 

del see alel. 

dede (deldw), imperat. 

dedov (deldw) = Herdov (837), imperf. 

GelS-w, delrw, Hera sing (of), hymn, 
chant. 


(ayopdopar) = Hyophoaro 
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d-erkys, és unseemly, grievous, shanre- 
ful, unfitting. 

a-€kwr, ovea, ov unwilling. 

G&fopa: (ay-) reverence. 

&tbuevor (dfoua), particip. 

G-Gdvaros, n, ov deathless, inamortal, 
imperishable. 


adéepitoy (d-Pepl{w) = 70dpifoy (837), 
imperf. 
G-Ocpite (OepS-) slight, disregard, 


despise. 

"AOyvain, ns, | =’ AOqrn. 

Abn, ns, 7 Athena, goddess of war, 
wisdom, and the arts. 

ai (6, h, 76). 

al (8s, #, 8). 

at = el if, whether. 

Alas, avros, 6 Ajax, after Achilles, 
the mightiest of the Greek warriors. 

Aiyalwv, wvos, 6 Aegaeon, @ sea- 

divinity. : 

Aiyeldys, 
Theseus. 

aiyl-oxos, n, ov aegis-bearing, aegis- 
holding. 

aly jes, eroa, ev bright, shining, 
gleaming. ; 

aly&y (att, alybs, 6, 4). 

aidéopar (alSeo-), aidéo(c)opat, 
Bder(c)apny, _derpark, ybéorOqv 
reverence, : 

“Arde (¥" Aus, “Ardos, 5), 

alSo-par = aldSdopar reverence. 

aldoudrw (aldouar), dual particip. 

aiet (alév, def) (=aifei) always, 
BveER, continually, eternally. 

algy = alel. 

ate, used to introduce a wish. 

Ai®coreds, fos, 6 Ethiopian. 

al6-or,, oros bright, shining, gleaming. 

aipa, alparos, r6 blood, gore. 

aives, 4, sv dreadful), terrible, 
awful, painful, sorrowful. 


ao, 6 son of Aegeus, 
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[dros 


duvdraros, 7, ov (aivds, 4, dv), superl. 

aivés terribly, dreadfully, awfully. 

até, atyss, 6, h goat. 

aipéw (aipe-, E-), alphow, teow (eldov, 

864585), fenka*, fpnnar*, fpeonv* 
take, seize, deprive ; mid., choose, 
take for oneself. 

*" Aus, "Arsos, 6 Hades, god of the 
lower world. 

atca, ys, 7 fate, lot, portion. 

airwos, 4, ov blamable, to blame, 
guilty, accountable, responsible. 

aixpyrys, Go, 6 spearman, warrior. 

atfa immediately,  straightway, 
quickly. 

akéov, ovea, ov silent, 
being silent, quiet. 

dxovéuev(at) (dxovw), infin. 

dxovea (dxovw) = fovea (837), 

dkot-o, Gkotconal, HKovea, AkKqKoa*, 
HKovepar*, yKovcOny* hear(ken). 

akpos, 7, ov Sharp, high, utter. 
dxpbraros, n, ov (dxpos, n, ov), superl. 
dda (GAs, a&dés, 6, 4), acc. 

Grade = dda-5e (788, 4) to the sea. 

adyos, 0s, grief, pain, woe, 
trouble. . 

Gdreyito (ddeyd-) .care, reck, con- 
sider, regard, worry. 

drebeuer(ar) (arééw), infin. 

Gdéw (ddeg-, aAefe-, GAeK-, aAxK-), 
ddeEK{oo, WAdenoa (GAakkov) ward 
off, defend, protect. 

GAtos, 4, ov of the sea, briny, salty, 
marine. 

GA but, moreover. 

@AAn elsewhere. 

GAdopar (cad-, = Gd-, 603-604), adéo- 
pak, HAdpqy (GApqv) jump, leap, 
bound. 

aAdos, n, o Other, another. 

G@AAo-re at another time. 

GAdbs (GAs, &Adbs, 6, 7). 


in silence, 


6 
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G@-Aoxos (cf. déxos), 4 wife, 
spouse. 

GAs, GAds, 6, # Sea, brine. 

aro (@rropae), 2d aor. 

dpa at the same time, together with. 

&-pBpdevos, 4, ov ambrosial, death- 
less, immortal, divine, heavenly. 

GueBoperac (duelBw), fem. plur. 
particip. : : 

GpeiB-o, apelpo, Hpenfa, ApeihOnv® 
(ex) change ; mid., reply, answer. 

Gpeivev, ov (dyads, 4, dv), com- 
parat., better, braver, superior, 
preferable. 

dupe (€y6), ace. plur. 

dupe(v) (eyed), dat. plur. 

&-pSpowv, ov blameless, noble. 

duivar (dutvw), aor. act. infin. 

Eutvory (dutyw), aor. act. imperat. 

apive (apuv-), dpvvéo*, jpiva ward 
off, defend, protect, avert. 

dudbtes (dutoow). 
Apvoow (Auvy-), anit, Hpvfa* (jpr- 
Eapnv) gnaw, tear, bite, scratch. 
aud-npepas, é covered at both ends. 
apdi, adv., and prep. with gen., dat., 
and acc., about, around; adv., 
around, about, on both sides; with 
gen., around, about, concerning, 
for (the sake of); with dat., 
around, about, 
cerning, at, by ; with acc., around, 
about, 

audi-Baive (Bay-, Ba-), apdiPiow 
(4ppByoropar), dapheByoa (apd- 
EBnv), appeBéEBnka, apd PeBapar*, 
audeBabyv* surround, go (a)round, 
protect. 

audtPéBnkas (dupBalyw), perf. 

audi-yunes, exoa, ev wobbly-kneed, 
bow-legged, bandy-legged ; possibly 
skillful, ambidexterous. 

Cpe-Komeddov, ov, ré6 double cup, 


ov, 
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because of, con-|_ 


[availorow 


goblet; it may be turned upside 
down, the bottom forming another 
receptacle. 

apdi-pAds, atva, av black all round, 
very black. 

Gow, ouv, dual, both. 

av = Ké(v) (1085-1091). 

dy, ws, 143, = avd. 

av- (4- before consonants), ‘alpha 
privative,’’ an inseparable adverb 
and preposition, not, un-, dis-, -less, 
without. 

ava (Gv), adv., and prep. with gen., 
dat., and acc., (up)on, along, up 
through, thereon, high on; adv., 
(up) on, thereon ; with dat., (up)on, 
along ; with acc., through(out), up 
through. 

dva-Batveo (Bav-, Ba-), dvaBiyow (dva- 
Biropar), avéeByoa (avéBnyv), ava- 
BEByKA, Ava PeBapor*, dveBdOnv* go 
up, ascend. 

dvaBdrres, dvaPas (dvaBalyw), aor. act. 
participp. 

dvdyorto (avdyw) = dviyorro (837), 
amperf. 

av-dy-o, dvago, dviyayov, avixa**, 
avijypau*, avyx@nv* lead forth, set 
out, go forth, drive, carry. 

ava-80-0, dvadtca, dvédtoa (avéSvv), 

avabdSuka, avaddSupar*, dvedu0qv* 

rise, emerge, ‘‘ dive up,’’ plunge up. 

ava-Oyréwo, davabyrjrw, davebAnrat 
sprout, bloom (forth, anew), bud 
(again), blossom. 

av-abein, ns,  shamelessness. 

av-at8ys, és shameless, unfeeling. 

avaltas (dvalecw), aor. act. particip. 

dv-arpéw (atpe-, €-), dvatpiow, avé 
edov (dvethov, 584-585), avifpnka™, 
Avipypavt, davnpnv* take up, 
snatch up, seize. 

av-aiccw (fa-pic-), dvalgw, aviauta, 
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ayyixOnv start up, dart up, spring 
up. 

avat, dvaktos, 6 king, lord, protector, 
chief (tain). 

av-d-wowvos, ov unransomed, without 
aransom paid. 

dvagoe, vs. 180 (avdoow), tmperat. 

dvacce(v), vs. 252, (dvdccw) = #vac- 
ae(v) (837), imperf. 

dvaccw (favak-), dvdgw, qvata rule 
(over), guard, protect. 


dvacras (dvlornm), 2d aor. act. 
particip. 

dumothoee(y) (avlicotnm), aor. act. 
optat., caus., 1069. 


dvdoxeo (avéxw), 2d aor. mid. imperat. 

dvacxdy (dvéxw), 2d aor. act. particip. 

éva-palva (paw), &vahavéw, avédnva, 
avanébyva*, dvaméparpar, avedd- 
vyv reveal, show (up), manifest. 

avidvw (ofas-, ocfage-), about, 
elaSov (= tfasov), taba please, de- 
light, charm. 

&vipa, avipdoi(v), dvdpes, dvipl, dv- 
Spav (avhp). 

dvipo-pévos, ov man-slaying, murder- 
ous, 

avéBy (dvaBalyw). 

avédv, dvedicero (dvadiw). 

av-exrés, %, 6v endurable, bearable, 
tolerable. 

avédovro (dvatpéw), 2d aor. mid. 

dverdv (dvaipéw), 2d aor. particip. 

Gvepos, ov, 6 wind, breeze. 

dvépas (dvip). 

dvécray (dvicrnu), 2a aor. act. indic., 
3d plur. 

avéotn (avlarnu), 2d aor. act.- 

av-éxo (oex-, oX-), avébw (ava 
oxo), avérxov (AavérxeBov), avd- 
Xoxa, avécxnpat* hold up, raise, 

_ endure. 

Gvhp, avSpds, 6 (real) man, warrior, 
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[amdvevbe(v) 


hero, as distinguished from &rOpw- 
mos (mere) man. 

avOepedv, Svos, 6 chin, beard. 

a&vOpwros, ov, 6 (mere) man, as dis- 
tinguished from dynp (real) man, 
warrior, hero. 

duorduevos (avlornu), present par- 
ticip. 

av-lornpe (ory-, oTa-), ‘avacrire, 
avéiotnca (dvéotyv), davécthKa, 
évéctapart, dverré0nv* stand (up), 
set up, raise, (a)rise. 

ay-opot-o*, dvepovea jump up, spring 
up, start up. 

avothrny  (dvlornus)‘ 
(8387), 2d aor. dual. 

avr-dftos, 1, ov equivalent, of equal ' 
value. 

avrnv openly, before the face. 

dyTid-w, Gvtidcw (dvTie, aytida, 
603-604, 945-948), avriaca ap- 
proach, prepare, share, partake, go 
(come) to meet. 

ayri-Binvy with opposing might, 
opposition, antagonistically. 

ayr(-Bros, ny, ov Opposing, hostile. 

avri-Geos, n, ov godlike, equal to the 
gods, a match for the gods. 

ayvttos, n, ov in opposition, opposing, 
hostile, facing, meeting, to meet. 

dvridwoay (dvTiudw) = davridovoay (945— 
948), pres. particip., fem. 

dvti-pépw (dep-, ol-, evex-), dvrolrw 
bear against, oppose. 

avdy-o, dvadko, qvota, dveya (for 


aveor hr ny 


in 


jveya ? $884) command, order, 
bid. 

diw (dyw). 

an’ = dré. 

Gr-apeiB-o, Grapelipo,  darqjpenbe, 


darnpelhOnv* (ex)change; mid., re- 
ply, answer, respond. 
Gar-dvevbe(v) apart, away. 
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&wis, d-raca, d-rav all, entire, 
whole, all together. 

dmratndds, 4, 6v deceitful, false. 

dm-avpdw = dmrappdw (Fpa-); imperys., 
with aor. meaning aanipev ; drov- 
piocw; aor. particip. &robpis (= 
Gréppas) take away, deprive, 
snatch away. 

dreBijcero (4roBalw). 

dmedétaro (drodéxopat). 

amevréa, arredyoe, 
threaten, boast, menace. 

ametroy = droetroy. 

a-reipwv, ov boundless, limitless. 

dredtpalvovro (drodtpalvopac). 

arédice (drodtw). 

- d-mepelotos, ov boundless, limitless, 

countless, immeasurable. 

an-Gxo (oex-, oX-), abé—o (arro- 
oxhow), dmérxov (&réryeBov) hold 
from. 

G-rhpwv, ov unharmed, painless, 
without hurt (damage, pain, sor- 
row). 

aryvis, és harsh, cruel, rude. 


qrelAnoa 


drnipwy (dravpdw). ‘ 

a-nibé-w*, dmriOqow, Hriyoa disobey, 
fail to obey, distrust. 

amos, yn, ov (Gf. amd) far, distant. 

aré adv., and prep. with gen., off, 
from, away, back. 

droaipeo (dgatpéw), imperat. 

dmoatpetoba (dpaipéw), infin. 

dtro-aipéw = adaipew. 

Gmo-Balyo (Bav-, Ba-), amoByorw 
(QroBhcopat), aréByoa (aréBnv), 
G&roPéByka, droPéBapa*, areBa- 
Oqv* depart, go away. 

Grro-Béx-opar, droSdopar, ameSebapnv 
(arebéypyv), drodeSeypar, 
xOnv* receive (from), accept (from). 

Gr0-8(-Sop. (80-, §0-), dmoddca, 
aréSoxa, amodSaxa,* drodéSopat, 


GreSé- 
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areSd0nv give back, restore, return, 
give away, pay. 
drodobva: (arodidwyt), aor. act. infin. 
Gro-etrov (Fen-), 2d aor., speak out, 
deny, refuse. 
G-rowa, wv, Td ransom(s). 
drohéobar (drbrrim), aor. infin. 


Jdmbder(c)ay (dmréd\\vpt) = drdbdeo- 
(o)ar (887). 
Gr-dAdTpe (OA-, OAc, dA0-), dar 


oder(s)o, arakea(o)a, améddwda 
destroy, kill, ruin; mid., perish, 
die. 

?Amohdwv, wvos, 6 Apollo, god of 
light, and patron of music, poetry, 
and healing. 

dtro-Avpaivopat (Adpav-) purify (one- 
self), clean(se). 

amro-Ai-o, dmodvcw, arédtoa,. do- 


A@AvKa*, Garodddupar, dred Ov 
loose, set free. 
aro-vortéw*, drovorrirw,  arevd- 


ornoa return (home), go (home), 
come. 

aro-véodi(v) apart, away (from). 

dromaveo (daroratw), imperat, 

Gtro-rat-o, Gmromaicw, dréravod, 
aQronéravka*, dmomémaupar, dae 
TmatOnv* cease (from), refrain 
(from), stop (from), desist, re- 
strain. 

Grro-o rely w (o7TELX-, TTLX-), Are TLX OV 
depart, step off, march away. 

dmbarixe (droorelyw), aor. imperat. 

Gao-tivw (Tel-, TL-, TIVF-), amottow, 
amérioa, drorérixa*, drorériopa*, 
dmeric Onv* repay, requite, recom- 
pense, atone for. 

amoricoper (drorinw). 

drotpas (dravpaw). 

d-rpiaros, n, ov unbought, without 
price, free. 

dmrw (ab-), dyw* (dopa), Aha, 
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Pa, AbOqv* touch, lay hold of, 
attach, attack. 

ar-wbéo (Fwb-, Fobe-), dmdcw, aré- 
oa, aréorpavk, dredoOnv shove 
away, push off, drive away. 

drdoe (drwhew). 

&p, dpa, fa naturally, of course, as 
you know, as you might expect, 
that is, in effect, It is not always 
translatable into English, which 
has for it no exact equivalent. 

Gpé-opar, dpnropar, Apyoduny, Apa- 
pac* pray, curse, invoke. 

dpapicke (dp), jpoa (ijpapov), 
Gprpa, Hponv suit, adapt, adjust. 

dpyadéos, 7, ov horrible, terrible, 
awful, cruel, difficult. 

“Apyetos, ov, 6 Argive, Greek. 

"Apyos, cos, ro Argos, a country and 
city in Greece. 

apyés, 4, 6v bright, shining, swift, 
flashing. 

dpyvpeos, n, ov silver(y), of silver. 

apyupé-melos, a, ov silvery-footed. 

apyuvpé-rofos, ov of a silver bow, 
equipped with a silver bow, silver- 
bowed (one), Apollo. 

dpetoor(v) (dpelwy, ov). 

Gpeiwy, ov (ayabds, 4, bv) comparat. 
(754, 1), better, mightier, braver. 
dphy-o, dpigw, jpnga help, assist, 

succor. 

Gpiv, apvds, 6, 7 lamb. 

aphia: (appyw), aor. infin. 

dpigew (apiyye). 

apyrip, jpos, 6 priest, pray-er. 

Gpirreds, fos, 6 chief, nobleman, 
leader. 

apirros, n, ov (GyaGds, 4, ov) superl., 
best, noblest, bravest, fairest. 

Gp-vu-par, apéopar*, Apopny (jpdynv) 
acquire, win, save, preserve, 

apvay (aphv, dpvds, 6, 7). 
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dpoartes (dpaptoxw), aor. particip. 

apxds, od, 6 leader, commander, 
ruler, chief, guide, pilot. 

dpx-o, Upto, ipfa, Fpxa*, Apypar*, 
nexOnv* begin, be first, lead, rule. 

a-rPerros, ov inextinguishable. 

dooa (Sor.s, #res, 6 TL), NOM. and acc. 
plur, neut. 

drcov (a&yxv) 
closer. 

adoreporntys, do, 6 hurler of light- 
ning. 

arap = atrdp (571) but, moreover, 
on the other hand. 

a&raptypés, 4, 6v harsh, bitter. 

a-reXedTNTOs, ov unaccomplished. 

arep apart, away (from), without. 

dry, ns, } blind infatuation, folly, 
ruin, misfortune, hurt. 

A-ripdte (Tipas-), dripdcw*, Aripaca 
dishonor, insult, slight, despise. 

G-Tipd-w, atipjow, yripnoa, dishonor, 
insult, slight, despise. 

&-rtpos, ov dishonored, unhonored, 
despised. 

dripbraros, 7, ov (Arimos, ov), superlat. 

*Arpel8ys, Go, 6 son of Atreus, usu- 
ally refers to Agamemnon. 

"Arpelwv, wvos, 6 son of Atreus, usu- 
ally refers to Agamemnon. 

Grpvyeros, ov barren? restless? @ 
word of uncertain meaning. 

ad anew, again, @ second time, but 
now. 

avdd-wo, avSqjow*, niinoa speak, say, 
declare, shout, cry out. 

av8y, fs, ) voice, speech, discourse, 
language, sound, cry. 

aveptw (= dv-fepyw = G&F-Fepuw: 
Fepv-, Fpv-), adépvoa draw up (the 
head). 

a6’, vs. 370 

a, vs. 492 


comparat., nearer, 


adre (575, 582). 


atde. 
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ave: here, there, in this (that) place. 

atrap (4tdp, 571) but, moreover, on 
the other hand. : 

aire anew, again, a second time, but 

. now. 

GdrH, Fs, 4 battle-cry, war-whoop. 

air-fpap (on) the (self)same day. 

etrika on the spot, immediately, 
forthwith. 

airs back again, anew. 

abrix’ = abrixa (575, 582). 

aitdés, 4, 6 self, him(self), her(self), 
it(self) , same. 

atrot there, at that place. 

airws in the same way, thus, so, as 
matters now are. 

ad-atpéw (aipe-, A-), Aharpjow, age 
edov (&etrov, 584-585), adrpnka*, 
&ohypypar*, &dypéOnv* take away, 
rob, deprive. 

apap immediately, forthwith. 

addrerbe (dgapéw), 2d aor. mid. 

&devos, eos, TS wealth, riches. 

adéter (dréxw), fut. 

dle (ably), imperf. 

Gb-i-np. (cy-, ce = fr, &, 603-604) 
adjce, adéqka (abfKa), &detca*, 
Gdetpar,* &elOnv send away, dis- 
miss, hurl, drive (off). 

adviey (aptccw). 

abiocoe (apvy-), apt dip up, draw 
(out), collect, heap up. 

*Axaris, Sos fem., Achaean. 

*Axatds, 08, 6 Achaean, Greek. 

"AXtA(A Jets, fos, 6 Achilles, 

ax-vu-pat be grieved, be vexed, be 
enraged. 

GxXos, €0$, Td Woe, pain, grief. 

ap back (again), backward(s). 


B 
Pads, cia, 6 deep, profound. 
Baive (Bav-, Bo-), Bhow (Bheopat), 
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Boo (Env), BEBnea, BéBaparr, 
€Babny* come, go, walk. 

Badreo (BddAw), imperat. mid. 

BddAdw (Padr-, BAy-), Para, EBarov, 
BePAnKa, PEPAnpar, EBAHOny * throw, 
hurl, shoot, dash. : 

Papts, eta, b heavy, weighty, violent, 
severe, grave, serious, important. 
Bactheds, fos, 6 king, ruler, chief- 

(tain), 

Barnv (Balvow) = éBdrny (837), 2d 
aor., dual. 

BeBhxer(v) (Balvw) = éBeBjKe(v) (837), 
pluperf. 

Bé\os, cos, Td (cf. BaAAw) dart, ar- 
row, shaft, missile. 

BévOos, eos, +5 depth. 

84 (Balyew) = %By (887), 2d aor. 

Bndds, 06, 6 threshold. 

Bioav, Bioe (Balww), aorr. 
causat. (1069). 

Byooper (Balvw), vs. 144 = Bhowper 
(800), aor. act. subjunct., causat. 
(1069). 

Bin, ns, 4 Strength, might, violence. 

Bids, 08, 6 bow. 

Bovredcavre (Bovredw), aor. act. par- 
ticip., dual. 

Bovdrct-w, Bovretow, Botdevora, BeBod- 
Aevka*, PePotrAevpark, BovdredOnv* . 
plan, counsel, advise, deliber- 
ate. 

Bovdy, fs, | plan, will, wish, pur- 
pose, counsel, council. 

Bovdy-hdpos, ov counsel-bearing, full 
of counsel, discreet. 

BovA-opar (Povd-, Bovde-), Bovryoo- 
part, BéBovra, BeBotAnpar#, eBov- 
Aynonv* wish, desire, be willing, 
prefer. 

Bots, Bods, 6, 4 bull, ox, cow. 

Bods (Bots, Bods, 6, 7), vs. 154 = acc. 
plur. 


(887), 
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Booms] 


Bo-Gmis, 80s fem., calm-eyed, large- 
eyed, ox-eyed. 

Bprdpews (= Bprdpnos, ov, 6, 573, 
586), w, 6 Briaretis, a sea-divinity. 
Bpicets, fos, 6 Briseus, father of 

Briseis. 

Bpionls, (80s, 4 Briseis, daughter of 
Briseus. 
Bporés, of, 6 
Bwpds, of, 6 
base, altar. 
Bwrt-dvepa fem., 

nurturing heroes; 
nurse of heroes. 


mortal, man. 
(of. Baive) foundation, 


maapn-nourishing, 
as substant., 


T 

7 = vé. 

yata, ns, h earth, land, country. 

yalw (yaF-) rejoice, exult, glory. 

yap postpos. conj., for, in fact. 

yé postpos. enclit. emphasizing the 
preceding word or clause, indeed, 
at least, at any rate. 

yetvopat (yev-), éyervapny beget, pro- 

' duce, bear, be born. 

yédos, ov, 6 laughter, merriment, hi- 
larity. 

yeveh, fis, 4} generation, family, stock. 

yévero (ylyvouar) = éyévero (837), 2d 
aor. 

yéonrat (ylyvopae), 2d aor. subjunct. 

yévorvto (ylyvouat) = éyévovro (887), 
2d aor. 

yepatds, 4, dv old, aged, ancient; 
masc. as substant., old man. 

yépas, aos, 76 prize (of honor). 

yépwv, ovros, 6 old man. 

yndéo (yn8-, ynbe-), ynOhrw, éyfAbyoa, 
yéyn8a rejoice, be glad, exult. 

ynbjoa (ynbéw), aor. optat. 

Yijpas, aos, rd old age, eld. 

_yiyvopartyev-, yeve-, yov-), -yevfco- 
Pparkyctyevepny, yéyova, -yeyévnpar*, 
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éyevhonvt become, be, arise, be 
born. 

yeyvaonw (yvw-, yvo-), yvdoopar, 

—“tyvav, eyvoxa*, tyvorpat, éyvd- 
oOnv* KNOW, recognize, learn, per- 
ceive. 

yAaux-Gmis, os fem., gleaming- 
eyed, flashing-eyed, ‘‘ owl-eyed.”’ 

yAvukiwy, ov (yAuKis, eta, 0) com- 
parat., sweeter. 

yAukds, eta, 6 sweet. 

yAdéooa, ns, _ tongue, speech, lan- 
guage. 

v8, yuiwot (yeyréonw), 2d aorr., act. 
subjunct. 

yovu, youvds (youvaros) Té KNEE. 

youvdfopa, (cf. yovv), -youvdcopas: 
embrace the knees, entreat, im- 
plore. 

yo'vav (yévv, youvbs, 74). 

rv}, yuvackés, Woman, wife. 


A 

v = dé ($75). 

Satpdvios, n, ov possessed (by a dae~- 
mon) ; good friend ; crazy, foolish, 
wretch. 

Saipev, oves, 6, divinity, god, god- 
dess. : 

Sal-vi-pe (Gf. Sals), Saicw, Barca* 
(%arrdpyv) entertain, feast, ban- 
quet. . 

Sals, Sairés, H portion, feast, banquet. 

Sakpv, vos, Td tear. : 

Saxpi-w*, Saxptcw*, edxptca, SeSd- 
Kpypat weep, Shed tears. 

Sap (Sapdtw) = dapyder (684-585), 
Sapaces (603-604) fut. 

Sapdto* (Sapas-), Sapd(o)w, dpac- 
(c)a, apdobny subdue, over- 
come, crush, DOMINATE. 

Aavads, 05, 6 Danaan, Greek. 


Sacpés, of, 6 division (of spoil). 
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Sdo(c)avto (Sardoua) = édd0(o)avro 
(837), aor. 

Saréopar (Sar-, Sare-), Sdo(o)opar, 
Sar(or)apny, SSarpat divide, dis- 
tribute, allot. 

- $€, postpos. conjunct., 
So. 

-Se, with acc., (788, 4) to, up to. 

Sédacr ar (Saréopae), perf. 

deldocxa (deldw). 

Seido (SFet-, SFor-, 
Bera, SeiSoua (Selba) fear, 
afraid. 

SeArds, 4, 6v fearful, cowardly, cring- 
ing, miserable, pitiable. 

Savds, 4, 6v dread(ful), awful, ter- 
rible, fearful. 

Sékatos, n, ov tenth. 

Sépas, aos, 6 build, stature, size, 
form, body, structure. 

bdEacOar, Sétaro (déxouar). 

SeEurepds, 4, ov right (hand), lucky. 

Séos, Séos (Selous), +6 fear, dread, 
timidity. 

Séras, aos, TO Cup, goblet. 

Sépkopar (Sepx-, Sopk-, Spax-), eSpa- 
kov, Sé50pka, eSépxOnv* (é5paxyv*) 
see, look, behold. 

Sépw (Sep-, Sap-), Sepéw*, ESerpa, Sé- 
Sappar*, eSapnv* skin, flay. 

Serpds, of, 6 (cf. So) bond, band, 

” fetter. 

Sedopar (Sev-, Seve-), Sevzpropar, Sev- 
yoo lack, need, be in want. 

Sedpo hither, to this place, here. 

Sevtepos, n, ov second, succeeding, 
later. 

bx Gar (Séxouar), aor. infin. 

Béx-opar, S€opar, eefdpny (ebéypny), 
SéSeypar, ex Onv* receive, accept. 

Sé-o, Byce, tnoa, Sébexa*, SéSepar, 
&é0nv* bind, tie. 

$y indeed, truly, fersooth, now. 


and, but, for, 


SFi-), Selropar, 
be 
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8y6¥v-w loiter, tarry, delay. 

SyAcopar*, SyAjoopat, enAnocapny, 
SeSHAnpat harm, hurt, destroy, 
damage, wrong, ruin. 

Snpo-Bopos, ov devouring oe goods 
of) the people. 

dfv = Seay, an old accusative, for a 
long time, long. 

Sd, adv., and prep. with. gen. and 
ec., through, ‘by means of, on ac- 
count of; adv., between, among ; 
with gen., through; with acc., 
through, by means of, on account 
of, during. 

Ala (Zeds, Ards, 6), acc. 

8.-dv-Suxa, in two ways, differently. 

Sta-mépOw (arep8-, mop6-), Staréprw, 
Siémepoa (Siérpabov) sack (utterly, 
thoroughly), plunder, pillage, dev- 
astate. 

Sia-mpjoow (mpnk-), Siarphtw, Se 
ampnta, Svarémpnyat,  Svamémrpn- 
ypatt, Sterpyxoyvt go across, pass 
through, traverse, pass over, ac- 
complish. ‘ 

diacraray (diernpt) = deat yr qv (S387), 
2d aor. dual. 

Sia-tphyo (tpny-, THay-), StarpHgo*, 
Siérpyéa (Stérpayov), Sterpayny 
separate, divide, part, cnt apart, 
split. 

8l-Swpt (Sw-, 0-), (8:)8d00, Bora, 
SBwoxa*, SBopa1, €668nv give; grant, 
bestow. 

drelpeo (Srelpouar), tmperat. 

S.-elpopar (elp-, elpe-), Sreipropar in- 
quire into, ask about item by item. 

dierpadGouer (SiamépGw). 

bu-éra (cer-, om-), Siédbo, Svéorov 
accomplish, perform, go through, 
be engaged in. 

didruayey (Staruyyw). 

Ack (Lets, Acés, 6), dat. 
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Si-lornpe (oryn-, ota-), Siarrice, 
— Sésryra (Biéorny), Siéornka, Se 
orapa*, Sterrdonv* stand apart, 
separate, divide. 

§ui-gudos, n, ov dear to Zeus, beloved 
of Zeus. 

dixatéuer(ac) (dixdfw), infin. 

Bixdto (Srxa8-), Sikdow*, &lkac(o)a, 
SeBluaxa**, SeSixacpar*, uxdcdnv* 
judge, decide, pronounce judgment. 

Sixag-adAos, ov, 6 judge, arbiter, dis- 
penser of justice. 

Sio-yevfs, és born of Zeus, Zeus- 
descended. 

Abs (Lets, Ards, 6). 

Sios, a, ov divine, godlike, glorious, 
heavenly. 

Sto-rpepas, és Zeus-nourished, under 
the protection of Zeus. 

&-rrvt, vxos double, two-fold. 

doter (Sl5wp), 22 aor. optal. . 

SoAo0-pATns, do, 6 deceiver, crafty- 
minded. 

Bbper(ar) (Sldwyr), 2d aor. infin. , 

Sdvres (Sldwut), 2d aor. particip. 

Sdépv, Sovpds (S0dparos), +d beam, 
timber, spear. 

56s (bf5wyt), 2d aor. act. imper. 

dbcav (Sl5wur) = Eocay (837), 2d aor. 

doupt (dédpv, Sovpés, 76). 

Apias, avros, 6 Dryas. 

Biva-par, Svvyropar, Sebivnpar*, eu- 
vacOnv be able, have power, can. 

Su0 (Siw) two. 

8(v) o-8ékarTos, y, ov twelfth. 

86, indecl., r6 house, home. 

$w-5éxaros, 4, ov (Svwdéxaros, 4, ov) 
twelfth. 

ban(or) (Sl6wm), 2d aor. act. sub- 
junet., 8d sing. 

5Gxe (Sfdwpr) = Owxe (837), aor. 

Sapa, aros, ré6 house, home, building. 

8Gpov, ov, TS gift, present. 
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Sdoer (5l5wpt). 

5@ (et) (Sldwuc), 2d aor. act. subjunct., 
3d sing. 

Swaovor (Sldwpur). 

Sdwor (dldwur), 2d aor. subjunct. 


& (elo, 20), acc. sing. 

&, (édw) = Zae (584-585), imperat. 

taw (cefa-), tow, cdlaica, claxa*, 
elapac*, elé@yv* permit, allow, 
leave. 

EBay (Balyw) = EBnoay 2d aor. 

%Bn (Balyw), 2d aor. 

éyyvarifw (éyyuadty-), éyyvaritw, ay- 
yvaAvEa grant, present with. 

Eyva (yryveckw), 2d aor., 8d sing. 

éyS(v), épeto I. 

Zdecpay (dépw). 

Zere(v) (Sel80), 

édéiaro (déyouar). 

e5noay (d€w). 

&yrbs, vos, 4} food, feed. 

€80s, eos, TO SEAT, abode, habitation. 

ESaxe(v) (dldame). 

éelxoor= etkoot twenty. 

Zecmes = eires (eipw). 

é&ASup indecl., rd desire, wish. 


| opar (oreb-, = €8-, 6038-604), tooopar, 


doa, Ee)rodpnv sit down, seat. 

&que (input). 

éjjos (dbs). 

(2)0é\w (eOeA-, EBerc-), erfow, 7O€- 
Anoa, OAnka* wish, desire, be 
willing. 

ev, €0éy (elo, é0). 

feoav, €Onxe (riOnur), aorr. 

1) et, interj., wp! come! goto! 

2) et (ai) if, whether. 

*etSo (etBopa) (Fed-, fob-, F.8-), 
elSjrw (elropar), elSov, ofSa, plr- 
perf. WSea ; in act.: aor. see; fut. 
and perf. know; mid. seem, ap- 
pear. 


852 
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eldbs (*eldw) perf. act. particip. 

el = efre (578, 582). 

elkoot = éeixoor twenty. 

élerny (Felxw), pluperf. 

¥elko (FeuK-, FouK-, FuK-), elbw*, touxa, 
be’like, resemble, be fitting, seem 
(likely), appear (suitable). 

el\jroubas (Epxopat). 
*etho (etAopat) (Fed-), eAoa, Apr, 

~  é&Anv crowd, drive. 

elps (el-, t-), eloopat come, go; pres. 
often with fut. meaning, shall (will) 
come, go. 

elpl (éo-), to (o)opat be, exist. 

elva (elut), infin. 

eivexa = fvexa (571) on account of, 
because of, for the sake of. 

elo (é) of him, her, it. 

elos = Fos while, until. 

elas, ele, elmé, elvetv, elres, etry, 
etrps, elmo, elrov, elray (elpw), 2d 
aor. 

elpopat (= épéw) (etp-, elpe-), elproro- 
par ask, Inquire, question, seek. 

e(U)pipar (Fepi-), €(t) pter(w)opar, 
e(t)pvr(o)apnv save, preserve, 
observe, protect, guard, retain. 

elpw (Fep-, FeN-, Fem-), épéo, elmov 
(terrov), elpyka*, elpypar, eppyonv 
speak, say, tell. 

els, és, adv. and prep. with acc., into, 
to, until, therein. 

eis, pla, €v one, only, sole. 

éisas, étans (Ioos, n (dion), ov). 

eloe(v) (8fouar) aor., causat., (1069). 

eloerat (*etSw). 

eisi(v) (elul), 3d plur. 

elow into, within, often with ace. 

etre whether .. . or. 

& (ée€), adv., and prep. with gen., out 
of, (away) from. , 

ixd-epyos (Fekdfepyos), ov, 6 free- 
worker, working his will, Apollo. 


ere 2 ok 
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éxdy (xalw). 

tkacros, 7, ov each, every. 

&ath-Pedérns, Go, 46 free-shooter, 
free-shooting, sharp-shooter, epithet 
of Apollo. 

ékaty-Bddos, ov, 6 free-shooter, sharp~ 
shooter, free-shooting, sharp-shoot- 
ing, shooting according to will, 
sure-shooting, Apollo. 

éxatdy-xeipos, ov hundred-handed, 
hundred-armed. 

é&kaTou-By, ns, } HECATOMB, sacrifice, 
a@ number of animals, originally 
one hundred cattle, offered in sacri- 


Sice. 

¥ ‘ 

ékaros, ov, 6 free-shooter, sharp- 
shooter. 


éxelvos, n, 0 (Ketvos, n, 0) that (one); 
he, she, it. 

Exna (kalw). 

écq-Bddos, ov, 6 free-shooter, sharp- 
shooter, epithet of Apollo, origt- 
nally an adjective, shooting accord- 
ing to will (desire, inclination, 
pleasure); as substant., free- 
shooter, sure-shooter,  sharp- 
shooter. 

éxrarytay (kd fw). 

&xdve, Exdues, ExAvoy (Fxrebw). 

&-mayhos, ov terrible, dreadful, aw- 
ful, frightful, fearful. 

éxrayhbraros, 4, ov (Exmaydos, ov), 
superl. 

éx-méydos terribly, horribly, awfully, 
dreadfully, frightfully. 

éx-mép0w (arep0-, rpad-), éxrépow, 
e€érepora (e&érpafov) sack (utterly), 
plunder, pillage, devastate. 

&x-Tdp-vw, érapov cut out, 

"Exrep, opos, 6 Hector, son of Priam, 
and leader of the Trojans. 

2ra-iv-w (Gf. édkdw) drive, carry on, 
strike, push, press. 
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€ados, ov, 6, 4 deer, stag, hind, doe. 


ahé-o, Ad(c)(c)w, HArAar(r)a, edy- 
Aaka*, @Afrapar, TAAOny* drive, 


carry on, strike, push, press. 

Bre (aipéw) = fede (837), 2d aor. 

Aerito*® (Quw-), eédiga, AeACKIqv 
shake, twirl, twist, coil, make 
tremble, brandish. 

hevograr (Epxopat). 

erewe (Aérw). 

AOeuev(at), eOotoa, EMav (Epxouat), 
2d aor., infinitives and parti. 

XAlk-of, wos, masc.; EAtk-Gris, Bos, 
fem., bright-eyed, flashing-eyed. 

dure (helrrw). 

eXlrow (fedrk-), ehifw*, erika, eéAr- 
ypor, eAtxOnv (ee =e, 584-585) 
twirl, twist, curl, turn, roll. 

Edrxeo (EXxw), Mid. wmperat. 

€dxw (wedx-, = &Ax-, 603-604) draw, 
drag, pull, tug. 

ov (aipéw) = #ehov (8387). 

éddvre, édodca (aipéw), 2d aor. parit. 

Eroae (ethw). 

Praua, érav (aipéw), 2d aor. forms. 

Adprov, ov, 76 booty, spoil(s), prey. 

du = ud, udder, euelo, éued (éyd). 

éuer(at), Euper(ar) = efvac (elul). 

Zupope (uelpopuat). 

éuol (éy6). 

éués, 4, 6v my, mine. 

éumepuvia (€ugiw), perf. particip., fem. 

ép-mys nevertheless, for all that, by 
all means, absolutely, completely. 

ep-hi-o, eudtow, evéptoa (évédhiv), 
gurébtxa grow in(to), cling very 
closely. 

év(i), elv, adv., and prep. with dat., 
in, at, among, on, there(in, on).. 

év-avrlos, y, ov opposite, facing, be- 
fore, to meet. 

évapl{a (évapry-), évapita, 
strip of armor, spoil, slay. 


qvapréa 
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év-8éfios, , ov to(ward) the right, 
from left to right. 

év-S00. within, inside, at home. 

ev-eupe (éo-), ever (a )opar be in, 

fvexa = elvexa «= (571), with gen, 
usually postpos., on account of, 
because of, for the sake of. 

évijev (Ever), imperf. 

&v8a then, thereupon. 

évi = épy, 

évy-fjpap (for) nine days. 

év-dp-vb-pu, Evdprw, évdpra (évd popov), 
évopwpa, evopdpepar rouse among, 
kindle among, excite. 

&vro (inus), 2d aor. mid. 

évrés Within, inside. 

évGpro (évbpriun), 2d aor. mid, 

é& = éx. 

Ziavye (é&d-yw), imperat. 

&-dy-w, e€dkwo, eyyayov, ea, 
EAypack, nx @nv* lead out, lead 
forth, bring forth. 

*Héd8.0s, ov, 6 Exadius, 


&-ahandto (ddAamay-), etadardte, 
éfnAdmafa sack utterly, destroy 
utterly. 


ebavda (etavddw) = etavdae (684-585), 

- dmperat. 

&-avid-o, aviqru*, éEnvSyoa speak 
out, tell, say, declare. 

é§-attis again, anew, then. 

eins one after another, in turn, in 
order. 

é-clpo (Fep-, Fen, Fem), eepéo, 
éfetrrov, eEeipnka*, Leipnpar, ekeppy- 
Onv speak out, tell, say, declare. 

éterpdbouer (éxrépdw), 

ekepéw (ekeipw), 

étérapov (éxrapyw). 

é, elo (760) of hin, her, it. 

Zouxe (*etkw), perf. 

éoixws (*etxw), perf. act. papinees 

ébvra, edvres (eiut), participles. 
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és] 


és, &4, é6v = Ss, 4, Sv his, her(s), its 
(own). 

dodoav, dovoy (elul), fem. participles. 

én’ = éwl (575). 

ér-ayelpw (d-yep-), Eriyerpa,, érraytyep- 
por, érnyépOnv collect, gather (to- 
gether). 

én-alrios, ov blameworthy, respon- 
sible, blamable, accountable. 

én-aTeakéo, erarednrw, emymelAnoa 
threaten (against), boast. 

én-dpy-o, érdptw, éwiipta, ériipypacr*, 
émipxonv* begin, perform the in- 
itiatory rites. 

éndcavto (raréopar). 

ér-arcirepos, , ov thick, close, in 
quick succession, crowded. 

ér-avploKo* (éravpéo*) (émavpicKo- 
por) (adp-, adpe-), éravpnropar, 
ératpov enjoy, reap the benefit of. 

trea, éréeor (Eros, €0s, 76). 

érel when, since, for. 

trec = éwed (Eros, €08, 76) (884-585). 

érecSy When, since, for, indeed. 

ere? (vs. 583) = trata (575, 582). 

*ér-elxw (FEUK-, FOCK-, FUK-), éréotxa 
pert. as pres., be seemly, be fitting 
either (in addition, also). 

€r-evpe (el-, t-), éreloopar come (upon, 
on), approach. 

treot(v) (Erecme), 8d sing. 

érecra, then, thereupon. 

ém-éouxa (Fetk-, FOUK-, FLK-), Dery. only, 
be fitting (either, also). 

éremelOeQ? ~ (émumetBouar) = éwemelOero 
(575, 582). 

émém)eov (érurdéw). 

éreppaoavro (érippwopat). 

ém-épyopar (épx-, €O-, édcvO-, éAv8-), 
erehetropar, émqdOov (érHAvOov), 
ered Arvo (érevAjAovda) come upon 
(to, toward), attack. 

érea(o)e (Eros, eos, 76). 
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érécourat (ériocedw), 

érecrépyavro (émistégw), 

én-ev-pypeo*, érevofpnoa shout as- 
sent, approve. 

émnmelhyce (éraredéw). 

éri, adv., and prep. with gen., dat., 
and acc., to (up)on, against, by; 
adv., (up)on, thereon; with gen., 
(up)on, over, during; with dat., 
(up)on, in, for, about, against, at, 
beside, by ; with acc., (up)on, up 
to, over, against. 

ere (Ere) = ereori, vs. 515. 

err-yvdpar-Te, érryvdppo*, éréyvapia, 
éxeyvdppOnv bend, curb, subdue, 
win over. 

ému-clxedos, ov like, resembling. 

émt-evxfs, és Suitable, fitting, proper, 
becoming, decent. 

ércecpeve (€riévvva, éepdvviyn), perf. 
particip., voc. 

émédrreo (ércédrw), imperat. mid. 

ém-hrw (FeAt-, Fodr-), éméodra 
cause to hope, make hope; mid., 
hope (for), wish for, desire, ex- 
pect. 

érievvipu* § (éb-evvtpu*)  (epévvupar) 
(Feo-), eér(o)a, ehéiroa, epetpor 
(épérpar), both with and without 
elision, clothe, invest. 

ért-Kp(ar)aive (Kpav-), érexphnva ac- 
complish, perform, fulfill (also, in 
addition). 

émixpynvoy (émrixparalyw), aor. imperat. 

ére-pénc-opar, €mpeppopar*, erepep- 
Wapnv*, erepénhOnv* blame, find 
fault (with), reproach. 

émimelBeo (érimelOw), mid. imperat. 

émi-me(Ow (areO-, movd-, m6-), em 

melow, éréreroa (érumémOov), em 

aéroWa, érumérecpar*, éremeicOnv* 

persuade ; mid., trust (in), believe, 

obey. 
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[émume Gu * 


he 


émumdéo (mAev-, mAep-, mwAv-), em 
anpetropar,  énémAcura*,  émumé 
mheuxa*, erumémAevepar® sail (up 
~ pn, over), navigate. 

émt-ppd-opat, éreppwcdpny flow down 
(upon), fall upon. 

inva (oyevw (wev-, ov-), erér(o)eva, 
érévovpar, érec(o)vOnv drive on, 
huery on, urge. 

émi-orép-w, 
(erertepapyv), eréoreppar*, 
orépbyv* surround, encircle, 
brimming full. 

émité\deo (ériré\iw), mid. tmperat. 

émir&Aw (TeA-, TAA-), éméretka, ém- 
téradpat command, accomplish. 

ém-rydés sufficiently, in sufficient 
numbers, appropriately, suitably. 

éri-pépw (dep-, ol-, evex-), errolora, 
émfveka (émivetkov), emevivoxa**, 
érevyveypa*, érnvéx Onv* bear upon, 
bear against. 

émi-x@dvios, ov upon the earth, 
earthly, earth-born, of the earth. 

Ewheo, Erhero (wédw), 2A aor. 

érolce (éripépw). 

érr-olxopar (olx-, olxe-, olxo-), émor- 
Xfropa*,' éergywoxa go to, go 
against, attack, ply. 

mos, eos, TS Word, Saying, command, 
speech. : 

€rw (cen-, or-), &pw, tomwov be busy, 
perform ; mid., follow, accompany, 
attend. 

érdxero (érolxopat). 

épyov (Fépyov), ov, Té6 work, deed, 
accomplishment, feat, 

%pSo (from Fepto: Fepy-, Fopy-), 
€ptw, tpta, gopya do, perform, make, 
sacrifice, work, accomplish. 

epdbcfe (€pebltw), imperat. 

EpeBito (epeOiS-) vex, anger. 

épé0-w vex, enrage, torment, tease. 


émorapwo*,  erértepa* 
étre- 


fill 
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[éorrépeda 


épeloper, vs. 62 (épéw) = epelwpyer (800), 
subjunct. 

épéovro (elpopac). 

épéouca (elpw), fut. particip., fem. 

épérns, Go, 6 Oarsman, rower, sailor. 

épetpov, of, T6 Oar. 

epép-w%, épapw*, papa Roor (over), 
cover, build. 

epepa (épépw) = Hpewa (887). 

1) épéw (éper-) ask, inquire, seek ; 2) 
épéw (etpw). 

épnti-w, Apatica, ‘ApyTveny check, 
restrain, control, contain, curb. 

épi-BGAaE, akos rich-clodded, heavy- 
clodded, fertile. 

épiBaive (épidav-), npviqodpyy quar- 
rel, bicker, strive, fight. 

pide, Eprdos (Epes, Epidos, 7). 

épito (ép.8-), ipio(o)a, epriprrpart 
quarrel, strive, fight. 

Epis, Sos, 4 strife, quarrel, fight. 

éploavre (éplfw), aor. particip. 

épxos, eos, T6 hedge, fence, defense, 
bulwark, barrier. 

éppa, aros, Té6 beam, prop, support, 
stay. 

épos, ov, 6 love, desire, passion. 

éptc(c)oper, vs. L141 (éptw) = aor. 
subjunct. (800). 

épdm (Fepu-, Fpv-), éptw, elpur(o)a, 
elpt(o)par draw, drag, launch. 

épxopar (épx-, éAO-, édevé-, dvb), 
eevoeopat, HAVov (HAvOov), éAAAVOa 
(elAnAovea) come, go. 

épwé-w, Epanrw, yponoa flow, spout, 
spurt, dash. 

és sels. 

érav.(elul) = foav (887), imperf. 

reat, 2a(o erat (elul), 

ér0Ads, 4, 6v good, noble, brave, true, 
helpful, kind (ly), virile. 

érovro (elul). 

éoréueba (érw). 
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to (a )erar] 


€or (c)erat, ool, éoobpeva, Zora: (elpl). 

Zorayv (tornut), 2d aor. 

éoré (etul). 

ZoTnoar (torn). 

éorl(v), éordy, toTw, oTwy (eit), 

érgpatay (opafw). 

ér’ = eri (575), 

ératpos (€rapos, 571), ov, 6 comrade, 
companion, follower, friend. 

érexes (rikTw). 

érédec(a)as (Tedelw). 

érépwSev from the other side. 

ér-qTupos, ov true, unfailing, sure, 
real, actual. 

ére still, in addition, further(more). 

#ricas, rice (Tinw). * 

érdy (¥rhdw). 

érowpdto* (érowpas-), éroipdcw®, jrot- 
pao(o)a prepare, make ready. 

érpamero (tpérw). 

é, «3 well, successfully, happily, 
prosperously, favorably, luckily. 

év-Spyros, ov well-built. 

éi-twvos, ov well-girded, beautiful- 
waisted. 

eikndos, ov undisturbed, in peace, 
(in) calin, quiet. 

év-Kvipis, tos - well-greaved. 

evvi, As, 1 bed, sleeper, anchor-stone, 
lair, den. 

eviauévowo, eviauévou, eviavro (e¥xouar). 

etpicxw (ebp-, evpe-), ebpiow*, evpov, 
etpnka*, etipnpar®, etpéOnv* find, 
come upon, hit upon. 

Hiupv-Barns, do, 6 Eurybates. 

edpt-o, omos far-thundering (¢f. dyn- 
Bpepérns) ; possibly far-seeing. 

edpts, eta, 0 wide, broad, large. 

és, éfjos. mighty, valiant, good(ly). 

etre when, as. 

év-retxeos, ov well-walled. 

edx-opat, evgopar, nigdunv, noypa* 
pray, talk loud, boast, exult. 
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; 

edx on, fis, } Vow, boast, prayer. 

tg’ = em = ex. 

éparo (gnu). 4, 

epelw (€plnur), 2d aor. subjunct. 

epevd ue (ercévvde). 

eéderpy, fs, 7 command, request, be- 
hest, prescription. ; 

eon (Pnpl). 

Epfxe(v), pyoes (eplnuc)- 

Epona (9a) (pnul). 

€p6la8’ (pbivw) = épélaro (575, 582), 
3d plur., pluperf. _ 

épieis (@pinuc), particip. 

ep-i-npe (on-, oe, =i-, &, 603-604), 
épyoo, éhéenua (épijxa), edbetka, 
éheipar*, ehelOqv shoot against, 
hurl upon, send upon. 

ey’ (exw) = exe = dye (887, 584- 
585). 

éxe-mevejs, és sharp, biting. 

éxero (€xw) = ééxero = efxerd (837, 
584-585). 

Fx Poros, n, ov (€xGpds, 4, dv), superiat. 

*éx 80-So0ré-w, HyPoSdrnoa engage in 
hostility with, be hateful. 

éx@pds, 4, bv hateful, hated, enemy, 
odious, hostile. 

Exov (Exw) = texov = elyov (887, 5S4- 
585). 

Ro (weX-, TX TX), Ho (oxAre), 
trxov (ErxeBov), oxwxa, erynpart 
(-@ypar) have, hold, keep. 

Fw, ey (elul). 


Z 
{4-Oeos, n, ov very sacred, holy, sacro- 
sanct. — 
Lebs, Avés, 6 Zeus, father and king 
of gods and men. 
{é-w live. 
H 
7 (4é or, than, whether; 7... 
either ... or, whether... or. 
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A] 


1) 4 surely, indeed, truly, for a fact, 
certainly. 

2) # (pl), imperf. 3d sing. 

H (6, %, 76). 

H (8s, H, 8). 

Hyd-Oeos, y, ov very sacred, holy, 
sacrosanct. 

hve (8 ye, H ve, 76 ye). 

hyéopar, Ayhropar, fynoduny, Ayn 
pav*® lead (the way), guide, com- 
mand, rule. 

dryep0ev (ayelpw), aor. pass: 3d plur. 

hyjoaro (nyéopat). 

Tyvolnce (dyvordw). 

Hyouev (dyw). 

75€ and, also, on the other hand. 

1) 75 already, now, at this time. 

2) Hin (*eldw), pluperf. 

Hdos, cos, TS use, utility, advantage, 
superiority. 

jdv-erjs, és 
speaking. 

Hbvs, ela, 0 SWEET. 

Hé = F. 

néAtos, ov, 6 sun. 

ev Cetul). 

jépeos, n, ov early in the morning ; 
possibly clad in mist. 

"Herlov, wvos, 6 Hétion, father of An- 
dromache. 

HOerov (€0€Aw), 

ee (Tp). 

HKe (inpe). 

ijxovoav (dxovw). 

Hracav (éd\dw). 

HrOe, FAOov (Epxopar). 

qAos, ov, 6 nail, rivet, stud: 

HrvOov (Epyxouar). 

tpar (jo-) sit, be seated. 

Fpap, atos, rd day. 

huclBero (dpelBw). 

j-pév surely, indeed, truly, on the 
one hand ; correl. with 43¢. 


SWEET-toned, ‘“SWEET- 
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Caxtées 


huévn, tuevov (huar). 

Hmérepos, 7, ov outs). 
jl (ay-), impers. qv, speak, wee tell. 

qty (eyo). 

Fpos when. 

qv = ay if. 

Hv: 1) (8s, #, 8); 2) (bs, #, 8). 

Hrdave (4vddvw). 

mos while, until. 

jretrhnoe (drehéw), 

ayjevpos, ov, 4 Main(land), continent. 

jpa, indecl., ra favor, benefit, pleas- 
ure, kindness, protection. 

pao’ (dpdopa:) = Hparo 
(584-585, 575, 582), 

“Hon, ns, Hera, consort of Zeus 
and queen of the gods. 

Hphoaro (dpdopa). 

Hpt-yéveros, a, ov early-born, born early 
in the morning. 

oxe (dpxw). 

jjpws, wos, 6 HERO, mighty warrior, 
protector, savior. 

gs: 1) (6s, #, 8); 2) (8s, #, Sv). 

Hoda: (Fuac). 

Jot, vv. 205, 383 (8s, 4, dv). 

foro (Hua). 

hripace(v) (arindtw). 

Artunoe (aripdw). 

4 To. surely, indeed, truly, for a fact, 
certainly. ° 

rop, opes, té heart, soul, spirit. 

nbda (abddw) = nldae (584-585). 

iyb-kopos, ov fair-haired, well-haired, 
beautiful-tressed, well-tressed, hay- 
ing a rich harvest of long, flowing 
hait. 

ire just as, like. 

“Hoaros, ov, 6 Hephaestus, 
lame god of fire. 

AX Hers, ero, ev (Onomatopoetic) (re)- 
echoing, roaring, (re)sounding, 
thundering. 


Hpaero 


the 
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axe] 


uxt where. 

qwaro (drrw). 

*Hés, "Hoos, 4 goddess of the dawn, 
‘ dawn. 

‘hes, Hos, |) dawn. 


8 

@ = ré (575, 582)., 

Gdracoa, ns, 7 Sea. 

OapBéw, CapBicw*, @apBnoa won- 
der, be amazed, bg frightened, 
stand aghast. 

Capes, eval, éa thick, crowded. 

Oavaros, ov, 6 death, 

Saporé-w, Saprjrw*, Bdprnoa, rebdp- 
onxa take heart, take courage, be 
bold, dare, be resolute. 

Ged, ds, 4 goddess, divinity. 

civ (Cev-), Oevéw*, Cerva strike, hit, 
beat. 

Oéde (€6éAw) = ede, imperat. 

Géuis, toros, 4 custom, law, decree, 
justice, oracle, rule. 

-Oev (gen. ending, 712), from. 

Qco-elxeXos, ov godlike. 

Qco-rpomé-w prophesy, inquire of’ a 
god, declare an oracle, interpret 
the divine will. 

Gco-rrpowin, ns, 1 Oracle, prophecy. 

Geo-mrpérrtov, ov, rd oracle, prophecy. 

Qeds, od, 6 god, divinity. 

Sepamwv, ovros, 6 attendant, squire, 
comrade. 

Odoay (rlOnpt) = Becav (837), 
aor. ‘ 

Qc-orréovos, yn, ov divine, marvelous, 
divinely sounding. 

Ocrropiins, ao, 6 
Calchas. — 
@éris, vos, 4 Thetis, a sea-goddess, 
wife of Peleus, and mother of 

Achilles. 
Og (Oev-, SeF-), Oedoropar run, speed. 


2a 


son of Thestor, 
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[tes 


@x4Bn, ns, 4 Thebe, a city in Asia 
Minor. 

Ojxe(v) (rlOnut) = €OnKe(v) (837), 

Ohopev (1lOnpt) = Ojwpev (800), 2d 
aor., subjunct. 

Onoda (Oncets, Fos, 6) = Onoha (572). 

@noeds, fos, 6 Theseus. 

Ots, Otvds, beach, shore, strand. 

Oviicke (Ovn-, Gav-), Gavéopar, eavov, 
7r@vyka die, be killed. 

Oynrés, 4, 6v mortal, human. 

Gods, 4, 6v Swift, speedy, quick. 

@pdvos, ov, 6 THRONE, Seat, arm-chair. 

Ovydrnp, Tépos, Tpds, 4 DAUGHTER. 

Gdpds, od, 6 heart, soul, spirit, courage, 
passion. 


@¥-w, Goa rush (headlong), dash, be 


rash, rage, be insane. 

Bwphooa* (Bwpryoropar) (Pwpnk-), 
Swphtopar, Bdpnta, OwpyxOnv arm, 
don the cuirass, put on the breast- 
plate, ; 


I 


idxo (Fifax-, FiFaxe-), taxa shout, 
howl, roar. 

Wn (*et5@), 2d aor. subjunct. 

Youev (Fetdw), perf. 

*TSopeveds, fos, 6 Idomeneus, leader 
of the Cretans. 

Wor, Wodica (*tSw), 2d aorr. 

iSuly (*et6w), perf. particip., fem. 

Wwpar, dav (*eldw), 2d aorr. 

tec (ine). 

tévae (ele). 

iepeds, jos, 6 priest, holy man. 

tepév, of, 76 Sacrifice, sacred rite, 
/victim for sacrifice. 

tepds, 4, dv sacred, holy. 

type (= compe, on-, Fe, =, é, 
603-604), fjrw, Enka (Fk), cka*, 
dipat*, el@ny throw, hurl, shoot, send. 

10. (clue), imperat. 
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ixdve] 


ix-@v-@ come (upon), go. 

ixpevos, n, ov (cf. tkw) favorable, 
prospering, welcome. 

iccyeonat, tonat, ixépny, typar come, 
arrivé, reach (one’s destination). 

tk-w, tov come, go. 

trios, 4, ov propitious, 
gentle, favorable. 

d-ckopat, Wde(o)opa, iac(o)4- 
pny, do Onv* propitiate, appease. 

*Thtos, ov, 4 ium, Troy, the Troad, 
a.e. the region around Troy. 

tyev (ac) (eim). 

tva in order that, (so) that, where. 

tera (ixvéopar). 

lév® (ely) = ibvta (us. 567) (875, 
582), particip. 

tés, 06, 0 arrow. 

lovons (eluc), fem. particip. 

Uaaos, ov, 6, ) horse, mare. 

Urr-ropar*, tipopar, idpny crush, over- 
whelm, punish, afiict. 

is, tvés, % (instrumental pr) power, 
might, strength, violence. 

tray (elu), imperf. 

toos, n (aon), ov equal, equivalent, 
well-balanced, symmetrical. 

Lornp (currnpe: ory-, ora-, 603— 
604), orice, errnca (erry), 
koryKka, torapar*, érrdOnv* set up, 
stand, make stand, take one’s 
stand, station. 

toriov, ov, 76 sail. 

toro-56kn, Ns, 7 Diast-receiver. 

totds, 03, 6 loom, mast. 

toxeo (loxw), imperat. 

toxo (toy- ov-o(e)x-) another 
form of & have, hold, keep. 

tre, trqv (elu). 

UPOipos, n, ov mighty, valiant, stout- 
hearted, brave. 

Thr (is, tds, 4), instrumental, might- 
ily, with might. , 


kind(ly), 
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[Karyas 


tyao (trropat). 
iy (ele). 


K 
K =Ké(v) (875). 
kab-darra (ap-), KabdWo* (Kabdpo- 
par), KabFWa, kabFppar, Kabyhonv® 


lay hold, attach, attack, accost, 
address. 
kab-opar (oed-, = &-, 603-604), 


Kabéroopat, KaSetoa, Kabe(e)ood- 
pny sit down, seat. 

Kab-eiSo (e08-, eb5e-), Kabev8qrw* 
sleep, slumber, rest (in bed), lie 
(in bed). 

Ké8-ypar (Ao-), sit down, be seated. 

KdOnoo (kdbnpuat), tmperat, 

Kadjoro (KéOnuac), imperf. 

kai and, also, even, furthermore ; 
kal... kat both... and, not 
only . . . but also. 

Kauveis, fos (éos, 572), 6 Caeneus. 

Kalo (kav-, KaP-, Kal-), Kavow™*, eka, 
kékauka*, kéxaupar*, ékdnv burn, 
consume. 

xaxkelovres (xaraxelw) = xaT(a)Kelovres, 
pres. particip. 

kakés, 4, 6v bad, poor, ugly, mean, 
cowardly, wicked, evil. 

kakds evilly, wickedly, harshly, cow- 
ardly. 

wahéo (kade-, KAq-), Kadéw, éxddeo- 
(oa, KékAnKa*, KéAnpar, éKATOny* 
call, swmmon, convoke. 

KaAddu-rapyos, ov beautiful-cheeked, 
fair-cheeked. 

KaXés, H, 6v good(ly), noble, brave, 
fair, righteous, beautiful, hand- 
some. 

kahinro (kaduB-), Kaddpo, éxdrdupa, 
kekdhuppar, eahtihOny cover, con- 
eeal, hide, envelop. 

KédxaGs, avros, 6 Calchas. 
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Kdpve | 


‘Kdpve (kap-, Kuy-), Kapgopar, Exapov, 
kékpyxa do, make, toil, be weary, 
suffer, accomplish with pain, 

Kaw (Kduvw), 2d aor, subjunct. 

Katvés, of, 6 smoke, mist, vapor, 
fume. 

kdamecov (katarimTw) = Karreroy = 
xarérecov (837). 

xap8(n (kpabdin, 597-598), ns, 4 heart. 

kdpn, Kpatds (Kdpyros), 76 head, 
peak, summit. 

kdpnyoy, ov, Td peak, summit, head- 
land, citadel. 

kapTadipes 
swiftly. 

kaprés, od, 6 fruit, crop, produce, 
harvest. 

kaptepdés, 4, dv (Kparepds, 4, dv, 597- 
598), strong, mighty, severe, harsh, 
stern. 

_ kdptiotos (kpdtirros, 597-598), n, 
ov, super]. of kaprepds, h, dv might- 
iest, strongest, bravest, most excel- 
lent, harshest, sternest. 

kard, adv., and prep. with gen. and 
acc., down (from, over, through) ; 
adv., down, below; with gen., 
down (over, from, below); with 
ace., down (along, through), ac- 
cording to, on. 

kara-80-o, Katadica, karédtoa (kar- 
étv), karabéStka, KaTadéSupar%, 
karedddnv* go down, sink, set, dive. 

kata-kaiw (kav-, KGF-, Kat-), KaTa- 

karékna, Karakékavka', 

KatTekany burn 


quickly, suddenly, 


katvow*, 
kaTakékavpart, 
down, consume. 
xata-kei-w desire to lie down (rest, 
slumber, répose). 
kardvevooy (karavetw), aor. inyerat. 
kara-vet-w, kKaTavetow, katévevora, Ka- 
tavévevka* nod (down, assent). 
kata-récow (irek-, Tem-), kaTaTapw*, 
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Katérefa, KaTatéreppnat, Karemé- 
HOnv* digest, repress, cook. 

kararéyy (xatarérow), aor. subjunct. 

Kara-mintw (wet-, Wre-, TTY-), KaTa- 
wer éopar, 
katarérry(K)a fall down, drop. 

KarTa-pélo (Fpey-), Katapétw, Karép- 
(pyefa, KarepéxOnv caress, stroke, 
fondle. 

xarédv (xaTadvw). 

xarép(p)ege(v) (karapétw). 

Ké(v) = Gv, 1085-1091. 

Kel-par, Keloopar lie, recline, repose. 


Katémerov (kdrrerov), 


kelvos, 1, 0 = éxetvos, n, 0 that (one), 
he, she, it. 

KeAau-vedys, és black-clouded, wrapped 
in dark clouds. 

Kedatvés, 4, 6v black, dark, dusky. 

KéAevOos, ov, 1 (plur. KédevOor and Ké- 
Aevda), road, way, path, journey, 
route. 

Kéopar (KeA-, KeAe-, KA-) KeAHOOpaL, 
&keAnodpnv®  (ékecAdunv) urge, 
command, bid, request. 

Ké(v) = Gv (1085~1091), haply, per- 
chance, perhaps. 

kepSaded-dpoy, orafty-minded, 
cunning (-minded), sly, mindful of 
gain. 

kepToptos, ov biting, cutting, sharp, 
bitter, contemptuous, reviling. 

xedde (xévOw), imperat. 

KetvOo (Kevd-, Kv0-), Kebow, exkevoa 
(ékvOov, KékvOov), Kéekevda hide, 
conceal, enclose. 

Kepady, fs, 4 head. 

kexapolaro (xalpw), 2d aor. optat. 

KeXoAwpevoy, KeXoAdoerar (xordw). 

kiSos, cos, Té6 woe, grief, care, sor- 
row, concern, suffering. 

KAdo (Knd-, Knde-, Kad-), Kndqjoo, 
exySnoa*, kéknSa* grieve, distress, 
hurt, afflict. 


ov 
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kKfjAov, ov, rd arrow, dart, shaft. 

Kvp, knpés, 4 death, fate. 

Kip, Kfjpos, ro heart, soul.. 

kijpug, Kos, 6 herald. 

kle(v) (xiw). 

Kidda, ys, 4 Cilla, a town in the 
Troad. 

Kivéwo*, kivice*, extvnoa, Kextvynpar*, 
extvqoyy move, stir; mid. and pass., 
move (self), bestir, go, come. 

kivnbévros (xivéw), aor. pass. particip. 

Kixdive (KUX-, KUXE-), KIXAoopaL, ext 
Xyodpny (extxov, ékixnv) come 
upon, overtake, arrive at. 

Kixhw (xxavw), aor. subjunct. 

kf come, go, depart. 

xiay (xlw), particip. 

_ KAayyh, fis, 4 CLANG, noise, shriek 
(up) roar. 

KAdto (KAayy-), KAdy£w*, exdayta, 
ké&kAnya CLANG, roar, shriek, re- 
sound. 

KAalw (KAav-, KAap-, KAaL-, Kate), 
KAatcopan, tkAavora, KékAau(o) par 
cry, weep. 

Kérre (xrérTw), imperat. 

KAérro (KAer-, KAom-, KAan-), KAé 
po*, tkdrapa, KékAoda**, Kékrep- 
park, &rhOyvt (éxAdayv*) steal, 
be stealthy, deceive, hide. 

*«dedw («Aev-, KAEF-, KAU-), ExAvov 
(kékdvov), KékAXvKa* hear, hearken 
to. 

kduoin, ns, 4 hut, barrack, tent. 

KrtoinBev, gen. ablat. sing., from the 
barrack (hut, tent). 

Kdtolnvde (788, 4) to the hut (bar- 
rack, tent). 

KADO (*xreUw), aor. imperat.” 

Knvra-p(v)qorpn, ins, 4 Clytaem- 
(n)estra, wife of Agamemnon. 

xAvro-réxvns, €s renowned for skill 
in handicraft, of renowned skill. 
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kvédbas, 7té darkness, 
gloom. 

kvion, ys, 4 fat, savor, odor of roast 
meat. 

Kothos (Kdthos), 7, ov hollow. 

Koad (Kowdw) éxotwaro éxou- 
udero (575, 582, 584-585, 837). 

Koupd-w (cf. Ketpar), Kouphow*, éxol- 
pryoa, éxoupyOnv (lull to) sleep, 
slumber, lie down. 

Ko(v)Aedv (571), of, +6 sheath, scab- 
bard. 

KoA@és, 0%, 6 brawl, wrangle, quar- 
rel. 

Kony, 7S, 4} hair, locks, tresses. 

Kopito (Kopi8-), Kopid, exdpro(o)a, 
kekopika**, Kexopiopar®, éxoploOnv® 
care for, attend, accompany, bear 
(off). 

Kouloavro (xouliw) = ekouloavro (837) 

Kopudt, fs, 1 peak, summit, crest. 

Kopevis, (80s curved, bent. 

kogpjTwp, opos, 6 marshal(ler), com- 
mander. 

Koré-o, ekérer(o)a, (-dpnv), KeKd- 
(«)a@ hold a grudge, be vindictive, 
be angry. 

KOTos, ov, 6 grudge, rancor, hate, 

kovAedy (KoAedv, 571), of, +ré sheath, 
scabbard. 

kotpy, ys, 7 girl, maid(en), young 
woman. 

Koupibr0s, 1, _ lawfully wedded, 
legally married, married in youth. 
Kodpos, ov, 6 young man, noble, page. 
= xapiln, ns, h (S97- 


aos, night, 


ov 


Kpadln, 78, 
598). 

Kp(arjaivw (Kpav-), &kpqnva accom- 
plish, perform, fulfill. 

Kpatepds, 4, Ov = kaprepds, 
(597-598). 

Kparéw (kpateo-) rule, bear sway.” 

kpards (Kdpn, Kparés, 76). 


4, ov 
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Kpatos, €0s, Té power, might, sway, 
rule, victory, strength, dominion. 
Kpeloowv, ov (cf Kpatos power) 
comparat., mightier, more powerful, 

better. 

‘kpelwv, ovoa, ov ruling, prince(ss), 
ruler. 

Kpfyyvos, ov good, helpful, favorable, 
honest, true, truthful, useful. 

xpynvov (xpatalyw) aor. imperat. 

KpyTHp, fpes, 6 mixing-bowl, punch- 
bowl. 

Kptva (Kpiv-, Kpt-), Kptvéw, Expiva, 
kékpuka**, — kékpipar, pl (v)Onv 
pick out, select, choose, discern, 
decide, judge. : 

Kpovl8ns, Go, 6 son of Cronus, Zeus. 

Kpoviwv, wvos, 6 son of Cronus, Zeus, 

Kpurdstos, 7, ov hidden, secret. 

ktelvw (kTEV-, KTOV-, KTa-v-), KTEvéw, 
éxrewa (éxtav, exravev), eKkrova*, 
ékraOnv kill, slay, murder. 

kUdveos, yn, ov dark (blue), black, 
dusky. 

KuSt-dveipa, «= fem., man-ennobling, 
bringing glory to men. 

KUSictos, , ov (of Ki80s) superl,, 
most glorious. 

kdS0s, cos, Td glory, honor, renown. 

kipa, aros, 76 swelling wave, billow. 

xivas, Kbverow(y), xuvds (Kdwy, Kurds, 
b, 4). 

kuv-Omys (voc. KuvGmra) dog-faced, 
dog-eyed, shameless. 

xiémedXov, ov, Td CUD, goblet. 

kbov, Kuvds, 6, dog. 

komm, ys, h hilt, handle. 


A 
Ad Be (AapBdvw) = ZraBe (837). 
AaBE (AauBdrw), 2d aor. imperat. 
(902, 1). 
AapBava* (CAaB-, AnB-), Adopart, 
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XaPov, Adkaonkat, AdAappar, éda- 
pponvt (Afpenv*) take, seize, lay 
hold of, accept. 

Aapm-erd-w shine, gleam, blaze, flame. - 

Rapmrerdwvr, (Aaprerdw), particip. 
(945-948). 

Aaprpds, 4, 6v bright, brilliant, shin- 
ing, gleaming.. 

Adés, 0%, 6 people, host, soldiery. 

Adortos, 4, ov Hairy, shaggy, rough, 
bushy. 

AciB-w, EAeupa pour a libation. 

Aetarw (Aeun-, Aowr-, Aur-), Aclpo, 
€Xurrov, AéAourra,, AeAetppar, CAelhOnv* 
leave, forsake, abandon, desert. 

AddAoure(v) (Aelrw). 

Aérw* (Aer-, Aam-), Abo, 
AdLappor*, eAdayy* strip, 
scale, hull. 

Aevkds, 4, dv White, shining. 

devk-ddevos, ov white-armed. 

Aetoow (AevK-) See, behold, observe, 
LOOK. 

A€xos, eos, Té6 bed, couch. _ 

MY CAnyw) =D Mire (575), tm 
perat.; 2) aye (575, 8387), imperf. 

AHy-e; Aff~o, Anka cease (from), re- 
frain, sLackEN, weaken. 

AyP-w escape the notice, be hidden ; 
mid., forget, lose sight of. 

Afpvos, ov, 4 Lemnos, an island in 
the Aegean near Troy. 

Anrots (Anré, dos, #) = Anréos (584- 
585). 

Anra, dos, i Leto, mother of Apollo. 

Ardfopar (Avah-), eAlaco-a, éAidoOnv 
bend, turn aside, sink, fall. 

Avyts, eta, 4 shrill, clear-toned. 

Atyv exceedingly, very, especially. 

Aupiy, évos, 6 harbor, anchoring-place. 

oat (Alccopar), aor. imperat. 

Alocropat (Aur-), E(A)iordpny (éAyrd- 
pv) beg, entreat. 


Aeha, 
peel, 
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Aolyros, n, ov dreadful, destructive, 
accursed, horrible, nasty, deadly. 
Aovyds, 06, 6 destruction, ruin, curse, 

death. 

Aowpds, of, 6 pest(ilence), plague. 

Adxovbe (Adxov, -8e) (788, 4) to an 
ambush. 

ASxos, ov, 6 ambush, ambuscade. 

Adpa, aros, 76 Offscouring, filth. 

Boar (AUw), aor. infin. 

Adoatre (AUw), aor. optat. 

Adoay (Aw) = ervoay, 837. 

db-w, Sow, toa, AAvKa*, AAvpa, 
€XvOnv loose, free, break up, de- 
stroy. 

AwBa-opav#, AwByoropa*, éLoPynord- 
pyv insult, revile, act arrogantly, 
ruin, wrong. 

AwBhoawo (AwBdouat), aor. optat. 

Awlwv, ov, comparat. of dyads, 4, dv 
better, superior, preferable. 


M 

Kw (éy) = pe (575), ace. 

pa (of. pév, pv), adv. used in swear- 
ing, sarely, verily. 

péKap, apos blessed, happy, fortunate, 
lucky. ‘ 

pakpés, 4, 6v long, high, lofty, large, 
distant. 

pada very, exceedingly, even, by all 
means, much, enough. 

parakés, 4, 6v soft, gentle, tender, 
noild. 

pdadvora, superl. of pada, most, espe- 
cially, by all means. 

PaAdov, comparat. of pdda, more, 
rather, preferably. 

HPavred-opat, pavretocopar, épavrevod- 
pny predict, prophesy, act as seer, 
divine. 

Havtis, tos, 6 seer, prophet, sooth- 
sayer. 
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pavrocivn, qs, 1 gift of prophecy. 

pdapva-par strive, fight, contend. 

pdptupos, ov, 6 witness. 

paxéopar (= pdayx-opar), paxyoropar 
(4ocopar?) (poxéopar), epaxer- 
(v)apnv, pepaxnpar* fight, battle. 

paxy, qs, 7 battle, fight, fray. 

pax-opar fight, battle. 

pe (eva). 

peya-O0pos, ov great-souled. 

péyapov, ov, 7d great hall; plur. 
palace. 


péyas, peyadn, péya large, great, 
mighty, tall. 
péyiotos, 7, ov, superl. of yéyas, 


peyddn, pweya. 

pedéuev(ar) (ueOlnus), 2a aor. infin. 

ped-(-npr (on, -re = t, &, 603-604), 

- peOjow, peOénna (peOAKa), peOctka*, 

_peGcpart, pebelOnv let go, give up, 
forego, dismiss. 

peb-opthéo, peOoptryca 
with, consort with. 

pedd-o, guelSnora smile, laugh. 

peifov, ov, comparat. of péya, larger, 
greater, mightier, taller. 

petvar (uévw), aor. infin. 

pelpopar (opep-, opop-, Tpap-), ep 
popa divide, (receive as) share, 
receive (as lot); etpaprat, perf. 
mid., it is fated. 

pédAds, paiva, péAav, black, dark, 
dusky 

pedhoera (pérw). 

pédr, eros, T6 honey. 

pédAw (peddA-, pedAe-), pedAhow*, 
épeAnoa* be about, be destined. 

péerr-o, pAwoat, qrekpa* sing, dance, 
hyinn, chant. 

pero (ped-, pede-), peAdow, énednoa*, 
pépnra, pépBrepar (pepéAnpar*), 
épedqOnv* be a concern, be a care. 

pepadra (uéuova), particip. 


associate 
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pépova (pev-, pov-, pa-) perf. only, 
be eager, desire greatly, strive zeal- 
ously, intend, plan. 

pév (of. phy, pa), correl. with dé, on 
the one hand, truly; pév... 8€ on 
the one hand... on the other, 
partly ... partly, the one(s)... 
the other(s). 

Mevé-AGos, ov, 6 Menelaus, king of 
Sparta, brother of Agamemnon, 
and husband of Helen. 

MevoiridSns, Go, 6 son of Menoetius, 
Patroclus. . 

pévos, 0s, Td Tage, anger, might, 
courage, fury, power, spirit. 

pévo (pev-, peve-), pevdw, Epetva, pe- 
pévynka**, remain, await. 


pep-pnpito (pnpvy-), ehepyhptga pon- 


der, consider. 

pépos, omos mortal, human, man. 

pér(o)os, 4, ov middle, midst, me- 
dium. 

perad adv., and prep. with gen., dat., 
and ace., with, in, among, amid, 
into the midst of, after, next to; 
adv., among, after(ward), around, 
about, in the direction, in pursuit ; 
with gen., with; with dat., among, 
in the midst of ; with acc., among, 
into the midst of, after, in pursuit 
of, to. : 

peradrra& (ueradrAdw) = perddrrae (584— 
585), imperat. 

peT-adAd-w, peraddAnow*, eperddrAqoa 
inquire after, seek to know, search 
after. 

PETGNAG =peradrAdw (584-585). 

peragd between, intervening. 

petatpény (uerarpérw) = peTrarpéreat 
(584-585), 2d sing. 

pera-rpéro (tper-, Tpow-, Tpar-), 
perarpélw, perérpeapa (weTérpatrov), 
perarérpoha**, perarérpappar, per- 
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erpdOny turn around; mid., turn 
oneself toward, heed. 

perd-dype (hn-, da-), peradhoa, 
perépyoa*, imperf. perépyy, perepa- 
pv speak among, address, converse 
with. 

pera-hpdtwo (ppas-), peradpacw* (pe- 
tadpdo(c)opar), peréppaca (per- 
ewéppaboy), peraméppaka**, pera- 
réppacpar*, peredpdc Any tell, point 
out, declare (later, hereafter, 
among) ; mid., consider later, plan 
hereafter, reflect on later, 

perdeure(v) (ueretroy). 

per-etrrov (Fer-), 2d aor. spoke among, 
addressed. 

peréon (ueTapnu).  . 

pet-dmurbe(v) afterward(s), 
(here )after. 

ved, wev (ey). 

p# not, lest, that not. 

py-8é and not, but not, nor, not even ; 
pyde. . . pySé neither... nor. 

phy (of pév, pa), truly, indeed, 
surely, verily. 

pies, vos, 4 wrath, fury, madness, 
rage. 

pyvl-w, pyrtce, épqvioa rage, fume, 
be furious, be mad. 

pyplov, ov, 76 thigh-bone, thigh-piece. 

PApoyv, ov, té6 thigh-piece, thigh-bone, 
thigh. 

fjpos, ov, 6 thigh. 

py-te and not, neither, nor; pare... 
pare neither... nor, 

pArnp, tTépos (rTpés), } MOTHER, dam. 

pynttera, do, 6 counsellor, (prudent) 
adviser. 

PLpviocke (pva-), pico, thvyca, 
pépvypat, éuvqoOny remind, recall, 
call to mind, remember. 

piv, acc. sing., all genders, him, her, 
it. 


later, 
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plvvv8a short(ly), for a short time. 

ptivuvOdbros, n, ov short-lived, ephem- 
eral, brief. 

plvevOes, n, ov short, brief, slight. 

pirrbh-Aw slice, cut into bits. 

prigica (mipvyoKw), aor. act. parti- 
cip., fem. 

poyéa, énoyynoa toil, struggle, endure 
hardship. 

(nol (eye). 

potpa, ns, lot, fate, portion, suita- 
bility. 

podr}, fis, } dance, song, dancing, 
singing, hymn(ing). 

Moica, ns, } Muse. The Muses were 
daughters of Zeus, and were pa- 
tronesses of music, dancing, poetry, 
and song. 

pIWeopar, pidjcopar, 
speak, tell, declare. 

pd80s, ov, 6 word, command, story. 

pUplo, at, a countless, innumerable. 

Myppridv, dvos, 6 Myrmidon, Greek. 


euDOnodapny 


N 

val yea, yes, verily. 

valw-(vac-), évarca, évaortny dwell, 
inhabit ; mid., be situated. 

véas (vijus, vnds, #) = vas (572). 

vénat (véopat), 2d sing. subjunct. 

vexéo (verkeo-), vetxéo(o)o, ével- 
keo(o)a struggle, contend, revile, 
quarrel, fight. 

véxtap, apos, to nectar, drink of the 
gods. 

vékds, vos, 6 dead body, corpse. 

véopar (veo-), usually in fut. sense, 
come, go, return. 

véos (= véfos), 1, ov NEW, young, 
youthful, recent, late. 

Néorap, opos, 6 Nestor, the oldest of 
the Greek chieftains. 

veb-w, vetorw, Evevra, vévevxa* nod. 
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veceA-nyepfra, to, 6 cloud-gathereyr, 
wrapped in clouds. 

vedy (vnis, vnds, )) = nav (572). 

vedirepos, n, ov (véos, 0, ov), Compara- 
tive. 

via, rijas, vyeroi, vnl (vnbs, vyds, 4). 

vnpeptys, és unerring, true, truthful, 
reliable, faithful, infallible, certain, 

1) wyds, 0d, 6 temple, shrine, fane. 

2) vyds, vnval (vns, vnds, 4). 

vikg (vikdw) = vinder (84-585). 

vikd-w, vinjow, evtknoa, vevtknka*, 
vevtkrjpar*, évixyOnv conquer, pre- 
vail, surpass. 

vocotay (vodw), fem. particip. 

voé-w, vorow, évotoa, vevonka*, ve- 
vonpar*, évorOnv* perceive, think, 
consider, plan. : 

v6os, ov, 6 mind, plan, purpose. 

véedi(v) apart, away, aside, sepa- 

Tate. 

voiros, ov, i plague, pestilence, dis- 
ease, sickness. 

vv, encl., now, indeed, to be sure, 
surely, then. 

viv now, at this time, as matters now 
are, aS it is; commonly implies a 
contrast. 

vb, vucrés, night, darkness. 

voud-o, vopyow*, tvopnora distribute, 
apportion, handle easily, brandish. 


B 


EavOés, 4, ov tawny, yellow, blond. 

Elos, eos, té sword. 

Eiy = ovy, : 

tuv-8é-0 (= ovv-), Evvdqow, Evvédqoa, 
EuviéSexa*, FuvOepar, EvvedeOnv® 
bind (hand and foot), ‘‘ hog-tie.”’ 

Euvénxe (Evvinus). , 

fivitos, n, ov common (stock, posses- 
sions). 

Edviev (Evrlnuc), tmperf., 3d plur. 
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gvv-(npe (om, oe-,= 7 Ls 643-604), 
Evvqre, guveqka (Evvikd), Evveika*, 
Evvetpar*, EvvelOqv bring together, 
throw together, hearken, heed. 

0 a 

6, 4, 76 this, that; he, she, it ; who, 
which, what. 

5. (8s, #, 8). 

OPedds, oF, 6 spit. 

& ye, 4] ye, 76 ye this, that; le, she, 
it. 

3-5e, 7-5e, 76-8 this (here): 

686s, 08, 4 road, way, path, journey, 
expedition. 

"OSva(a)evs, fos, 6 Odysseus (Ulys- 
ses). 

étos, ov, 6 branch, shoot, limb. 

60-opar care, consider, reck, regard, 
worry. 

ol (6, 9, 76). 

ot (ds, 4, 8). 

ol (elo, é0). 

olde (*etdw). 

dieat (dtw), 2d sing. 

aufipds, 4, ov piteous, woeful, miser- 
able. 

otkade (cf. olkos -S¢, 788, 4) home- 
ward, to home. 

oikot (olkos), locative, at home. 

oixdvSe (olkes, 788, 4), home(ward), 
to home. 

otkos, ov, 6 house, home. 

olvo-Bapys, és wInE-heavy, sot(tish). 

otvora (oivoy, omos). 

oivos (Fotvos), ov, 6 WINE. 

olvo-xoé-o, voxénoa pour wiyx, 
pour drink(s). ; 

olv-o, o7os wine-colored, wINE- 
faced. 

olos, 7, ov alone, sole, only. 

olos, n, ov such (as), of what sort, 
what. 
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ots (8s, 4, 8”), dat. plur. 

oic@a (*eldw). 

durrés, 04, 6 arrow, shaft. 

dtxopar (olx-, olxe, otxo-), olxAro- 
part, xoxa come, go, depart. 

dtw (olw) (ol-, ole-), oijjropavt, dtod- 
pny, otc nv think, suppose, imag- 
ine, believe, expect. 

olwvo-mddos, ov, 6 bird-interpreter, 
augur, soothsayer. 

olwvds, of, 6 bird (of prey), vulture, 
omen. 

ohéxw kill, destroy, ruin. 

bréo(o yes, dréo(o)ys, dréo(o)y (BA- 
dupe). 

ddlyos, 4, ov little, few, small, of 
slight value, cheap. 

GARDpt (OA-, dhe, Oho-), dhéo(o)o, 
Sreo(o)a, drwda destroy, kill, 
ruin, lose ; mid., perish, die. 

ddowds, 4, Sv (Cf. OAAT PL) accursed, 
baneful, destructive. 

*Ohdbpmos, n, ov Olympian. 

"Odvprros (OvAvpos, 571), ov, 6 
Olympus, @ tall mountain in north- 
ern Greece, the home of the gods. 

éu-nyepys, és collected, gathered, as- 
sembled. 

Spthé-w, SptrAjow*, duthyca associate 
with, collect. 

oplxAM, nS, 7 mist, fog, cloud, vapor. 

dppa, atos, 6 eye; plur., face. 

SpvTp. (dp-, Ope, Opo-), dpodpar 
(= Op6(c)opar = dpdopar, 603-604, 
584-585), Gpoc(c)a, opdpoxa*, 
opdpo(o)par*, apo(c)Onv* pledge 
with an oath, swear by (as wit 
ness), swear to. 

6pord-w*, dpordcw*, dpodsbyv liken, 
make like, compare, make equal. 

bpoo(o)ov (Surime), dor. imperat. 

6p0d together, at the same time, 
bpotuar (Surdue). 
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6pds] 


é6pods equally, alike, together, at the 
same time. 

by (8, #, 8), (8s, #, br). 

évap, indecl., ré6 dream. 

dvelSeros, ‘ov reviling, abusive, slan- 
derous. 

dveBlLo (cf. SverBos), dvelSica Tevile, 
slander, reproach, abuse. 

dveldicov (dberdig0), aor. imperat. 

dverSos, cos, +6 abuse, slander, revil- 
ing, insult. 

dverpo-7édos, ov, 6 dream-interpreter, 
dreamer of dreams. 

bvqoa. (dvivnut) = Svyca (837). 

ovivype (ovn-, dva-), dvyrwo, Svyca, 
aovibnv* help, benefit, favor, assist, 
profit, be useful. 

dvopdteo (cf. dvopa name), dvopacrw*, 
dvépoca, dvépaxa**, avd pacpar®, 
dvopndcOny* address, call (by 
name). : 

dfts, eta, 4 sharp, biting, keen, cut- 
ting, acid. 

dal (dp, dxés, 7). 

ému(o)be(v) behind, from behind, 
later, latter, 

énle(o)w back(ward), behind, later. 

6(a)-wére when(ever). 

é(a)-wws that, in order that, how 
that. 

drrd-w, Srrqjca, owT@ny cook, roast, 
bake, 

S(ar) tws see above. 

éparo (épdw) = wpdero (887, 584-585). 

épdw (Fop-, Fib-, O-), Sopa, elSoy 
érota, Spyar* (édspapar)*, Sponv* 
see, behold, look, observe. 

opéy-vipr (= dpéya) reach 
stretch out, extend. 

dpeyvis (dpéyvias), particip. 

dpéy-w (Gf. opéyrtpt), opéfw, 
dpdpeypar, dpéxOqv* reach 
stretch out, extend. 


forth, 


dpeta, 
forth, 
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[otAspevos 


opér-Kaxps, ov living in mountain dens, 
lying in mountain lairs. 

Spkos, ov, 6 dath, that by which one 
swears (as witness). 

Sppaive (dppav-), dppnva toss about, 
turn over (in mind), turn about, 
consider, plan, ponder. 

Sppos, ov, 6 ancliorage. 

Sp-vips, dpra, apa (Gpopov), dpwpa, 
opSpepar stir up, Kindle, incite, ex- 
cite, arouse. 

dpos (otpos, 571), eos, ré6 mountain. 

dpowy (dpdw) = dpdwv (945-948), pres. 
particip. 

és, 4, 6 who, which, what. 

és, 4, Sv his, her(s), its (own). 

éc(o)os, n, ov how much, how many, 
how large, how great, how long. 

bec¢, dacouv, TS eyes. 

Sccopar (ox-) eye, look (upon), 
glare at. 

8c(c)os, n, ov how much, how many, 
how large, how great, how long. 

8(c)-tis, Tis, 8(7)-rt who(so)- 
(ever), which(ever), what(ever). 

Sr = bre (575), when(ever), that. 

8(o)-Te, q-Te, S-re Who, which, what. 

6(r)-re that, because. 

8(r) re (6o71s, Hes, 8 TL). 

orpypés, 4, 6v ready, eager, nimble, 
swift. 

8(7) Te (8 70). 

ov, otk, otx Not, No. 

of (ds, #, 8). 

ov-8 and not, not even, nor, but 
not. 

ov6-els, otSe-pla, of6-€v no one, not 
one, not any, none, nobody, noth- 
ing. . 

0b’ = otre (575, 582). 

ok (0d), 

otddpevos, n, ov (cf. SAADpL) accursed, 
destructive, deadly, baneful. 
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vidoxirn] 


ovdo-xirn, nS, 4 poured-ou} barley 
corn. 

Otdupros (“Odvuprros, ov, %, 57H). 

odv, therefore, hence, now, then, in 
fact. 

obvexa (= 00 Evexa) because. 

ot-108’ = ov-rore (575, 582), not 
ever, never. 

o¥-mw not ever, never. 

Otpaviov, vos, 6, 4 dweller of 
heaven, divinity, god (dess), . 

ovpavebey (gen. ablat.), from heaven. 

odpavés, of, 6 heaven, sky. 

odpers, fos, 6 mule. 

1) odpos, ov, 6 breeze, wind. 

2) otpos (8pos, eos, 76, 571), moun- 
tain, 

ov-re. and not, nor; otre... 
neither . . . nor. 

ot-riSavés, 4, 6v worthless, of no ac- 
count, cowardly, feeble. 

otros, altn, ToGro that (one). 

ovrw(s) thus, so, in this way. 

ddhetrw (Oped-, Shetre-), ohetdqow*, 
Gherov, adhelAnxa**, acehAOnv* 
owe, ought, be obligated ; aor. in 
wishes, would that ! 

Bperes (SpelAw) = Speres (837). 

Bperre(v) (SpéAAw) = AHeAre(y) ($37). 

1) d@r@ = dqelrw. 

2) dp&-re increase, magnify, swell. 

oSadrypds, 09, 6 eye, sight. 

édpa until, in order that, while. 

ddpis, vos, } (eye) brow. 

bxa far, by far. 

dx9é-w*, dxOnoa be vexed, be dis- 
pleased, be worried. 

6, dds, 4 voice, word, speech, lan- 
guage. — 


ovre 


II 


maida, matdes, madds (rats, matdds, 
6, 9). 
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[tapépxopat 


mais, wads, 6, | child, son, daughter. 

wahdpn, qs, PALM, hand, fist. 

tahit-hoyos, ov gathered together 
again, re-collected, re-assembled. 

wddtw back, backward(s), again, 
anew, 

wadty-dyperos, ov revocable, to -be 
taken back. 

Todds, d80s, 4 Pallas (Athena). 

wéu-rav completely, altogether, en- 
tively. 

wav (was, aca, way). 

Tav-npéptos, n, ov all day long, en- 
during the whole day through. 

mdvra, wdvras, wavres, mdvrecoe (mas, 
rion, wav), 

mwavTy everywhere, throughout. 

ndvrwov (was, waca, Tar), 

mapa (ardp) adv., and prep., with gen., 
dat., and ace., from the side of, by 
the side of, to the side of, beside, 
along ; adv., beside, near by ; with 
gen., from (the side of, beside) ; 
with dat., by (the side of), near, 
beside; with acc., to the side of, 
along (by). 

wdpa = Waphy (dpe). 

rapd-pypr.(y-, da-), mapapyre, 
wapépnoa*; imperf.,  tmapéday, 
Twapeddunvy advise, counsel, urge, 
persuade, win over. 

wapévea (rapéfopar), imperat. 

map-lopar (oeb-, = &-, 603-604) sit 
beside, sit near. 

wép-etnr (€o-), wapér(c)opar be pres- 
ent (at hand, near, beside). 

wap-elrov (Fer-) 2d aor., persuade, 
cajole, win over, urge, outwit, 
delude, beguile, talk over. 

mapehevoeat (rapépxouat). 

Twap-€pxonar (épx-, €0-, éXevd-, &v0-), 


Tapedevoopnar, rapiAbov (aapi- 


TaMeov, Ovos, 6 PAEAN, Song of praise. | AvOov), mapednAvia (rapednrovda) 
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rape cera} 


evade, pass by, outwit, delude, 
elude, circumvent. 

mapéroerar (rdperput). 

wap-ypat (ho-) sit beside. 

awépovbe(v) before, formerly, in front 
of. 

mapos formerly, of old, before this. 

was, waca, wav all, every, (the) 
whole. ¥ 

madcavro (waréouat) = érdoavro (887). 

maow(v) (was, raca, wav). 

maréopa* (war-, ware), émar(o)d- 
Bay, wéracpar eat, feed. . 

wathp, watpés (warépos), 6 FATHER, 
sire. 

watpy, NS; 7 
land. 

mwarpl (warnp, warpés, 5). 

Tlatpéxders (Ildérpoxdos, ov, 6), voc., 
érreg. 

mwarpés (rarip, Tpbs, 6). 

wave (matw), imperat. 

mavoavro (ratw) = ératcarro (837). 


raTupRiand, native 


mwaveeev, Tatoovca (watw). 

Tate, TatcTw, travra, méravKka*, mé- 
Tavpat, eravOnv® cease, stop, 
pause, check, restrain, hold off. 

melbeo (relfw), imperat. 

welOm (areO-, mov8-, m0-), 
éreca (aésiBov), mémovla, aérret- 
opa*, éreicOnv*® persuade, win 
over, mislead ; mid., trust in, be- 
lieve, obey. 

Teipd-w, Tweaphow, emeipnoa* (érerpy- 
cadpyv), memelipnxat, amemcipnpat, 
érerpyOnv try, attempt, make trial. 

metpnoat (reipdw), mid. imperat. 

Tletpt-8oos, ov, 6 Pirithous. 

me(pw (arep-, Tap-), emepa, mémappar, 
érapyvt pierce, stud, rivet. 

welgets, weloecGas (reldw). 

weddto (of. wédas near), meAdorw, 
érélac(o)a, mérdknpat, ereddoOnv 


melo, 
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[aretOoper 


(érAqpyy) bring near, draw near, 
approach. 

wAw (wed-, wA-), Eredov, eredouny ; 
2a aor., de, Erdero turn, move ; 
mid., be, become. 

arépmrw (mrept-, topm-), Teppeo, emreprpa, 
méroppa**, aréreppor*, eréphbav* 
send, escort, conduct. 

mept-bBodov, ov, té five-pronged fork, 

wéupo (réurw). 

arévOos, cos, 76 Woe, grief, sadness, 

tév-opar. work, be busy, labor, do. 

werapuevoy (relpw), perf. mid. particip. 

mem otuer, werolfns (wrelfw). 

wép encl., exceedingly, very, 
(if), although. 

wept adv., and prep, with gen., dat., 
and acc., around, about, concern- 
ing, for, exceedingly, above, over, 
more than, superior ; adv., around, 
about, beyond, over, exceedingly ; 
with gen., around, about, concern- 
ing, beyond; with dat., around,’ 
about, concerning, for; with acc., 
around, about, concerning. 

mepitxa (eX-, TX-, TXE), mepiééo 
(mepioex iow), mepiécxov encompass, 
embrace, protect, defend. 


even 


mwep-Kaddys, é very beautiful, 
charming. 

amepi-KAvtos, ov famous, very re- 
nowned. 

weptaxeo (mepiéexw), 20 aor. mid. 
tinperat. 


amepi-bpadéws very carefully. 

werévra (rimrw), 2d aor. particip. 

merdvvdyr* (aeTa-, Wra-), meTacw*, 
érétar(o)a, menéraxa*, wérrapat, 
dred. Onv stretch, spread out, un- 
ful. 

méracoay (rerdvpiye 
(837). 

tresBopat (arvvOdvozar) (aev8-, av0-), 


érérag (aay, 
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Tnrct8ys] 
metoopat, érvdduny (rervidpny), 
nérvopat learn (by inquiry). 

TinkdtSys, ado, 6 son of Peleus, 
Achilles, 

Tinkttwv, wvos, 6 
Achilles. 

TIndéos (IIndeds, fos, 6) = 
(572). 

IInvets, flos, 6 Peleus, husband of 
Thetis, and father of Achilles. 

TInAndSns, 6 son of Peleus, 
Achilles. 

mlbecbe (welOw), 2d aor. imperat. 

wlOnar, wlbnrar (mwelbw). 


son of Peleus, 


TIndjjos 


do, 


wiumhavro (mrlurdhnus) = émlurdarro 
(887). , : 
awip-mAynpt (mAy-, WAG), TAATo, 


erdyoa (érAqpny), mwérdAnKa*, aé- 
myo pav*, érdjo Oy fill, sate, stuff. 

miova (wiwy, expa, Tiov). 

awt-mwrw (met-, WT; wry-), meréopar, 
émevov, amérty(k)a fall (down), 
‘drop, perish, die, sink. 

miwv, miepa, miov fat, rich, fertile. 


mrayxOérras (whdfw), Aor. pass. 
particip. 

mddlo (awAayy ), wAdyfopat, Erdayta, 
émAdyxOnv beat (back), baffle, 


(cause to) wander. 

whrelwy, ov (words, wokhH, Todd), COM- 
parat. 

mrebverot (rhéwy, oy = Trelwy, ov, S71). 

tréwy, ov = whelwy, ov, 571. 

mAotros, ov, 6 wealth, riches, abun- 
dance. 

arod-apkys, es swilt-footed, able-footed. 

wédas, wodés (ods, rodds, 6). 

wobéerke (1obéw), iterative. 

rolew, Tobhrw*, érdbeoa (erdbyoa*) 
yearn, long for (what is lacking), 
desire, lack, miss. 

rob, ts, 4) yearning, longing, desire, 
lack, regret. 


VOCABULARY 








[wépov 4 


wo@l encl., ever, at any time. 

Tove-w, Toihrw, erolyoa, Teroinka*, 
merrolnpat, érouiiyy* do, make, 
perform, execute, cause, effect, 
fashion, build, produce. 

Twouyv, évos, 6 shepherd, guardian, 
protector. 

totos, n, ov what (sort)? what kind ? 

To-mrvi-w, érolrvien bustle, hurry, 
puff, pant. 

modéas (rodvs, Todd}, OAV). 

a(r)odepito (cf. (7) dAenos), w(T)o~ 
Aepigw war, battle, fight. 

arodepos (awrddepos), ov, 6 War, bat- 
tle, fight, fray. 

aé\tos, n, ov gray, hoary. 

mods (wrddts), wos, H city, commu- 
nity, state. 

modAdxis often, many times. 

modhés, h, 6¥ = Todds, ToANH, aOAD 
much, many, numerous. 

mokv-Atk, ikos impetuous, onrushing. 

TroAv-BevOryjs, és very deep. 

qrodv-Bepds, d50s many ridged, with 
many cliffs. 

roAb-pytis, tos Wily, shrewd, rich in 
counsel, 

ToAUS, WOAAH, TOAD = aoAAds, 4, Sv 
much, many, numerous. 

ToAU-crovos, ov Causing Many groans, 
rich in groans. 

TLoAt-dypos, ov, 6 Polyphemus. 

Twodv-ddoteBos, ov much-roaring, 
loud-roaring, heavy-thundering. 

aévos, ov, 6 work, labor, toil, trouble. 

TovTo-T6pos, ov crossing the sea, sea- 
traversing, sea;going. 

TOvTOS, Ov, 6 Sea. 

némot alas! ah me! oh dear! good 
gracious! 

aépov (aop-, rpw-) 2d aor., = eropov 
(837) give, grant, bestow, furnish ; 
perf., wérpwrar it is fated. 
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trophupeos | 


Tmop-bipeos, n, ov dark purp.ye, Violet, 
glistening. 

TloceSdv, wvos, 6 Poseidon, god of 
the sea, brother of Zeus, and one of 
the mightiest of the Greek divini- 
ties. ‘ 


améots, los,  drink(ing). 
mworé encl., ever, at any (some) 
time, once. 


wort = mporl (mpés). 

amérvia, ns, 4 revered, honored (lady, 
queen). 

Tordy, 08, 76 drink (ing). 
mod encl., any(where, way), some 
(where, way, how), perhaps. 

arovs, odds, 6 foot. 

apamis, (Sos, 4 heart, mind, soul, 
diaphragm. 

apyo-a, mpf{ow, Erpynoa burn, blow, 
inflate. 

aphta: (mphoow). 

mpqoe(v) (rpjéw) = Sanneeey (887). 

Tpicow (mpnK-), mento, erpnta, wé- 
menyat, wérpyypart, emphxOnvt 
, carry through, accomplish, per- 
form, do, act. 

TIpiapos, ov, 6 Priam, the aged king 
of Troy. 

aply sooner, until, before, formerly. 

apo, adv., and prep. with gen., before, 
in front, forth, forward. 

apo-Badiw (Bad-, BAn-), mpoBardw, 
mpoéBarov, mpoRéBAnKa, mpoPEBAn- 
pat, mpoeBAnOnv* cast forward, 
throw forward, cast forth. 

mpoBéBovra (mpoPovAopar). 


ampo-BotAopat (BovdA-, Povde-), mpo- 
Bovdyjcopar*®, ampoBéBovdka, apoPe- 
BotAnpar*, mpoeBovdAnOnv* prefer, 


wish rather, desire rather. 
Tpo-eptoow (éper-), mpohper(c)a row 

forward. 
Tpo-epvw arpoepia, 


(Fepv-,  Fpv-), 
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[sport@npe 


tmpocipva(o)a, mpocpu(c)pat draw 
forward, drag forward, launch. 

mpbes (rpotnu), 2d aor. imperat. 

mpobéove.(v) (rportOnu). 

mpo-idn-tw, mpotdibe, mpotala hurl 
forward, send forth. 

mwpotaye(v) (rpotdrra). 

pote: (wrpotnu). 

tpo-t-npe (on-, we-, = q-, &, 603-604), 
Tpojow, mpoenka (apojKa), tmpo- 
etxa*, mpoctpar*, arpoeti@nv send for- 
ward, send forth, give up. 

Tpo-Trds, wpd-Traca, mpdé-rav all, en- 
tire, whole. 

ampds, w(p)ori, adv., and prep. with 
gen., dat., and acc., to, toward, 
also, at, on, from, on behalf of; 
with gen., from before, at the bid- 
ding, in the sight ; with dat., on, at, 
by ; with acc., to, toward, (up)on, 
against. 

rpoc-avdd-o, mporavSicw*, mporni- 
Syoa address, speak to, say to, ac- 
cost. 

Tpoc-eirov (apocéarov) (Fem-), 2d 
aor., spoke to, addressed. 

mpocépn (rpbogpnur). 

Tporepisveov (rporpuvéw), 

mwpoonida (rpocavddw). 

awpoc0e(v) before, formerly, sooner. 

wpdo(o)w forward, in front, forth. 

mpso-dnus (4n-, $0-), mpordico, 
mporédnca* ; imperf. mporédny, 
tpocepapny speak to, address, ac- 
cost. 

Tpog-hové-w, tporhavicw*, rpooebd- 
vyoa speak to, address, accost. 

wpbow = rpbo(c)w. 

ampérepos, n, ov former, sooner, older, 
before. 

w(p)orl = mpbs. ’ 

tpo-rl-Onpr (On-, Ge-), mpodqow, mpo- 


inka, mporébeka*, mpordBepar*, 
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tpérovos | 


mpoeréiyy add, grant in addition, 
place upon also. 

apd-rovos, ov, 6 fore-stay, cordage. 

™p6-ppwv, ov eager, glad, zealous, 
joyful, kindly). 

mptpyn, ns, i stern of a ship. 

Tpvpvyorov, ov, Td Stern-cable, stern- 
hawser. 

mperioros, n, ov (rp Gros, 7, ov), supert. 

mpdros, n, ov first, foremost, chief. 

mrepdets, eooa, ev Winged, flying. 

mrodepos = mdhepos, ou, 6. 

aroNlebpov (cf. 4(r)dAts), ov, Td City. 

mrodts = Tors, 105, 7. 

mvbolaro (revOopar, muvOdvopar), optat. 

TléAvos, n, ov Pylian, of Pylus. 

IIvdos, ov, 4 Pylus, a city and dis- 
trict on the west coast of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

nip, wupés, Td fire. 

wupt, fs, 4 (funeral) prre. 

mw, encl., in some way, in any way, 
ever, yet, at some time, at any time. 

Twd€-opat, Twodryoropar come, go, at- 
tend, frequent, return. 

muwréoxeto (rtwr\éw), iterative. 

mwo-mrore ever yet, at any time. 

mos, encl., (in) some way, somehow, 
(in) any way, perhaps. 

ms how? in what way ? 


P 


pd (dpa, dp). 

Beto (Fey), béo, %(p)eba, epexenv 
work, accomplish, do, perform, 
make, sacrifice. 

péEar, pétas (pétw). 

péo (opev-, oper, opu-, opve- = fev-, 
603-604), peboopnar*, tppevoa*, ép- 
pinka*, épptnv run, flow, stream, 
pour. 

prypty, tvos, 4 (of. Ahyvtp. break) 
beach, strand, shore. 
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[orevdxe 


fiylov, ov (cf. Atyos cold) worse, more 
horrible. 

ptn-ra, piipo, Eppive, Eppidar, Eppt- 
park, éppth(8)qv* hu, dash, throw 
with a twirl, brandish, 

pipe(v) (pimrw) = eppipe(v) (837). 

foS0-SdxrTvdos, ov rosy-fingered. 

3 

o’ = 1) ge, 2) col (575). 

Tad-w, cadow, erdwca, éradiny SAVE, 
protect, rescue, preserve. 

cadrepos, 7, ov (cdos, 4, 0r), com- 
parat. 

odos, 9, ov = o60s, 7, ov. 

oé, ober, co (cv). 

onpalve (onpav-), onpavén, éoqpnva, 
ceojpacpa*, ernudvlny* point 
out, order, command. 

ono(t) (ods, oH, or). 

Zivries, wv, of Sintians, early inhab- 
itants of Lemnos. 

ckatds, 4, ov left (hand), unlucky. 

okyTT-odX0S, yn, ov SCEPTRE-holding, 
sceptre-bearing. 

TKiTTpov, ov, TS SCEPTRE, Staff. 

oxiS-vnpt scatter, disperse. 

okies, exoa, ev shady, shadowy. 

Zpiwets, fos, 6 Smintheus, mouse 
god, epithet of Apollo. 

ool (od). 

cotat, ody (obs, or}, cdr). 

00s, 9, ov (= odos = oafos) SAFE, 
sound, unhurt, unharmed, well. 

obs, of, oby your(s). 

omddayxvov, ov, Td Vitals, haslets. 

oreihavto (oréd\dw) = éorethavro (837), 

ateipa, ns, 7) cut-water, stem. 

oréddw (ored-, oTad-), Trew, eorrera, 
trrodka**, trradpat, torddnv# 
put, place, arrange, furl. 

oréppa, atos, Té fillet, wreath. 

orevax-w groan, sob, sigh. 
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orf (orn) = %orn (837). 

ori8os, cos, t6 breast, chest. 

ornoavto, athrny (iornpt) 
caro, éorirny (837). 

orpardés, od, 6 army, encampment, 
camp, hog. 

orvyéo (ervy-, orvye-), dorvéa (Erre- 
yov), érrvyfOnvt -hate, loathe, dis- 
like, make hateful, hold in horror, 
fear. 

oruderitwa (orvdedAry-), 
strike, thrust, hurl. 

ot, réo you. 

obp-was, cbp-raca, cbp-wav all (to- 
gether). 

oup-ppdfopar (dpab-), cvpdpdc (r)o- 
par, cvvedpac(s)dpny, cupméppa- 
wpa. devise plans with, counsel to- 
gether. 

otyv, adv., and prep. with dat., 
together (with), along with. 

stvdeo (ovvrlOnu), 2d aor. imperat. 

oovv-ri-Onpe (6n-, Oe-), cvvOqrw, cvvé- 
OyKa, cuvrebexa*, covréepar*, 
ovverOny put together, unite, per- 
ceive, comprehend, heed, consifer. 

hate (ehay-), opétur, date, 
éogpaypar, érgpdxonvt cut the 
throat, slaughter, slay. 

opl(v), oplor(y) (elo, é0). 


érrupeArrcta 


with, 


os (ob), opie (eto, é0), cpix (o8), | 


opuwly (elo, é0). 

ohwitepos, n, ov of you two, belong- 
ing to you two. 

oxébe (€xw) = foxebe (837). 

ox(tn, ns, 4 split wood. 


T 
7 =7é (575). 
rd (6, 9, 76). 
rade (de, de, 745€). 
Tad0u-Bus, ov, 6 Talthybius. 
TaAha = rd Edda (587). 
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rdvua(o)av 
(887). 

ra-vi-w (for ty-vw-w, 597-598), ta- 
vi(r)o, érdvur(e)a, reTdvurpar, 
éravicOny stretch, place along. 

rapdty (rapdoow). 

Tapdccw* (rapax-), tapdto*, 
pata, rérpnxa, rerdpaypar*, éra- 
pax@nv* disturb violently, throw 
into confusion; ‘perf. be dis- 
turbed. 

tapBé-w, tapBicw*, érapByoa fear, 
be in terror, be frightened. 

rade’ (otros, arn, 
(575, 582). 

tavpos, ov, 6 bull. 

radra (obros, avry, Totro). 

Taxa (Cf. raxts, 781) quickly, swiftly, 
soon. 

vé, postpos. encl., and, also; ré... 
ré, or ré... wal both... and, 
notonly .. . but also. 

réxe (rlerw) = trexe (837). 

téixpwp, indecl., 16 surety, pledge, 
sign, goal, limit. 

tékvov, ov, 76 child, young, offspring, 
descendant. 

réxov (rlerw) = €rexov (8387). 

téxos, cos, 76 child, young, offspring, 
descendant. ; 

rexoboa (rlkrw), 2d aor. fem. particip. 

ré\evos, y, ov complete, finished, full- 
grown, unblemished, perfect. 

tedelw (reAéw) (TeAEo-), TEAE(r) (7) w, 
éréker (ra, reréhexa**, reréXer par, 
érehérOnv fulfill, accomplish, per- 
form, complete. 

reréa(o)n, Teddo(o)w (rerelw), 

rerdw = rerelw, 

reAners, eooa, ev complete, finished, 
perfect, full-grown, unblemished. 

T&Aw (TEA-, TAA-), Ererta, réradpar 
raise, rise, command, enjoin upon. 


(raviw) érdvua(o)av 


2 
eTa- 


rotro) = Tatra 
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TéveBos] 


TéveB0s, ov, » Tenedos, a small island 
in the Aegean near Troy. 

reds, 4, 6v thy, thine, your(s). 

tepmi-Képavvos, ov rejoicing in the 
thunderbolt; possibly hurling the 
thunderbolt. 

téprw (repm-, tapm-, tTpam-), Tépipa* 
(répipopat), erepya* (erepipapny, 
éraproépyv, teraprépnv), érépbOnv 
(era phOnv, érdprnv), please, de- 
light, sate, satisfy, charm, re- 
joice. 

te-Tay-v, 2d aor. act. particip. only, 
touch, lay hold of, seize. 

reredecpuévor, TeTeNegpevos (Terelw). 

rérhadt (*rAdw), 2d perf. imperat. 

Térhyxas (¥rAdw). 

vertpa-wAG fourfold, four-ply, quad- 

~ ruply. 

rerKovTo (TEHXw). . 

Tebx@ (TevX-, TUX-,, TUK-), 
érevéa (rérukov), Térevxa, Térvypar, 
érvxOnv do, make, perform, prepare, 
fashion, cause. 

Cn 

tyAd0e(v) far, from afar. 

rnd60. far (from, away), at a dis- 
tance. 

Thy (6, 9, 74). 

rhvde, Thode (85e, Hoe, 75€). 

rl (rls, rh); Tt (rls, rl). 

rlbe (rlOnuc) = 1) érider (8387), 2) 
imperat. 

tt-Onpe (On-, Ge-), OAow, yxa, Té- 
Bexa*, Téepar*, éréOnv put, place, 
cause. 

tiktoa (= Tt-TEKO : 


tevto, 


Tex-, TOK-), Tew, 
érexov, Téroxa* bear, produce, give 
birth to, beget. 

Le = 2 . 

Tipd-w, Tinjow, értunoa, tertpynka*, 
reripypat, értpyOnv* honor, gain 
honor, bestow honor ; mid., avenge, 
exact recompense, 
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tipy, fs, 2 honor, satisfaction, recom- 
pense, retribution, value. . 

tiunooy (rindw), aor. imperat. 

tivd (ris, rl), rlva (rls, rh). 

tivo (re-, Ti, TWE-), threw, erica, 
Térika*, rériopar*, éertoOny* requite, 
atone for, pay the penalty for. 

timte (=i wore, 592) why (in the 
world)? , 

tis, tLencl., indef., some (one, thing), 
any (one, thing); tl as adverb 
(780-781), at all. 

tis, ri interrog., who? which ? what? 
tt as adverb (780-781), why ? 

tiseay (rivw), optat. 

risov (rivw), imperat., (riw), imperat. 

tiswat(v) (iw) (rive), 

ti-o, tice, erica, rértpar honor, 
esteem, bestow honor upon. 

*thado (tha-, TAn-, TaAa-), TAHoropar, 
éradac(oc)a (trAny), térAqka have 
the heart, have courage, endure, 
dare, suffer. 

Tia (*rAdw). 

76 (6, 4, 76). 

r6de (85e, de, Thde). 

rol: 1) (a8), 2) (4, 4, 78). 

roto {6, 4, TO). 

votes, 4, ov such (as), of the sort 
that, of the kind that. 

toia(t) (6, 4, 76). 

Toph, fs, | cut(ting), stump. 

roy (6, 4, 76). 

rovde (65¢, He, Tdde). 

tétov, ov, To bow. 

té6a(o)os, n, ov SO much, so great, so 
large, so many, so long. 

tére then, at that time. 

rod (6, 4, 76). 

rodde (d5e, de, Tdde). 

rovveca, (= tod tvexa, 587) on ac- 
count of this, for this reason, 
therefore, consequently. 


875 


rovs] 


tous (4, 9, 76). 

roto (obtos, aur, TodTo). 

téppa so long, meanwhile. 

tpdwero (rpémw) = érpdrero (S37). 

tpdgev (Tplpw) =erpager, 2d aor, 
3d plur. 

tpéra (rper-, Tpor-, Tpam-), Tpapa, 
erpea (érparov), tétpopat*, ré- 
Tpappar, érpahOny turn (around), 
put to flight; mid., turn oneself, 
flee. 

tpéha (tpeh-, Tpop-, tpad- = Oped-, 
Bpod-, Opadh-, 619), Opépo*, Cpeya 
(étpahov), térpoda, TéOpappar*, 
érpdgyv nurture, nourish, feed, 
breed, grow up. 

Tpi-rAGj threefold, three-ply, triply. 

tpis thrice, three times. 

tpi(ra)Tos, n, ov third. 

Tpotn, ns, 4 Troy, the city, a famous 
ancient city in Asta Minor, com- 
manding the Hellespont (Darda- 
nelles). According to the legend it 

+ was sacked and burned, after a siege 
of ten years, by the Greeks under 
the leadership of Agamemnon. 

Tpdes, wv, of Trojans, inhabitants of 
Troy. 

tuT8és, 4, sv small, little, young, 
brief. 

7& (cf. 6, 4, Té) therefore. 

Te, TP (6, 4, 74). 

tT (ris, rl). 

Tay (6, 4, 76). 


Y ‘ 
UBpis, vos, * insolence, wantonness, 
frowardness, hybris. _ 
bypés, 4, 6v wet, noist, damp, watery. 
vids, o6 (os, os), 6 son, descendant, 
offspring. 
iets, butr, umes, Bupu(v) (eyo). 
trddecay (brodeldw) = bréspeacar. 
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tn-eiko (bro-cikw) (Fe-), tbreito~ 
(brrelEopan, troeiEopar), bareita (b1ro- 
etfa) yield, submit, WEAKEN.’ 

bredtoao (irodvw). 

inép, tmeip adu., and prep. with gen. 
and acce., over, beyond, in behalf 
of, concerning, above ; adv., above ; 
with gen., above, (from) over, for 
the sake ; with acc., over, beyond. 

trrep-omAty, ys, 4 arrogance, insulting 
conduct, deed of insolence. 

Urvos, ov, 6 sleep, slumber. 

tré (tal), adv., and prep. with gen., 
dat., and acc., under, beneath, by, 
at the hands of, by means of ; adv., 
under(neath), secretly, behind, be- 
neath, by, gradually ; with gen., 
(from) under, by; with dat., 
(down) under ; with acce., (down) 
under, during, toward. . 

trro-BAHS qv (cf. BaAAw) interrupting, 
breaking in. 

tr-lryopar (or-o(e)x-, of. Exo: vEX-, 
oX-, TX-), brocyjropar, trecxs- 
pny, brécxypar* undertake, proni- 
ise, assure. 

trro-SelSa (Spei-, Spoi-, SFi-), brodei- 
wopar, tréSerra, vrodeiSorxa (br0- 
Si8ia fear, shrink before, cringe 
before. 

t6é-8pa scowlingly, askance, looking 
at (Sépxopar) darkly, from beneath 
(6) the brows drawn down. 

tro-d\b-o, trolica, trA&toa, bro- 
AAvxa*, trortAvpar,  sbredsOnv 
loose (from beneath, by stealth). 

brbaxeo (brlaxouar), 2d aor. imperat. 

totaros, yn, ov (superl. of torrepos, n, 
ov) latest, last, uppermost, hind- 
most. 

torepos, y, ov belind, later, further- 
(more), at another time. 

jig? = brd (575, 582). 
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tpévres (ddlnut), 2d aor. particip. 

bp-i-ynpe (cy-, ce- = f-, &, 603-604), 
idfqre, ipénca (ipfka), beta, 
theipar*, thelOnv let down, lower. 

tir-Bpepérns, Go, 6 thundering, growl- 
ing (gruinbling, roaring, rumbling, 
bellowing) on high, or high thun- 
dering, etc. 

tod (on) high, loity, loftily. 


& 


pdavbev (paclyw) = épdavbev (837), 3d 
plur. . 

haclvw (daev-), ébadvOny shine, gleam, 
glare, flash. - 

halve (pav-), havéw, Epyva, répyva*, 
tréparpat, ¢bdv(6*)nv show, shine ; 
mid. appear. 

gavn (paiva) = épdvy (837). 

dos, eos, 76 light, gleam, luminary. 

dapérpy, ys, f quiver. 

pao-yavov, ov, t6 sword, sabre. 

pdcba, ddro = eparo (Pnpl). 

pépraros, n, ov (éprepos, n, ov), super. 
éprepos, yn, ov mightier, better, 
_ braver, stronger, more powerful, 
more productive, more profitable. 
hépw (dep-, ol-, évex-), otcw, veka 
(HveKov), éviveypar®, 
qvéexonv* bear, bring, carry. 

desyo (devy-, duy-), Seifopar, Ebuyer, 
méhevya, répuypar flee, fly, escape, 
run (off, away, along). 

-dypl (dn, $4-), dow, epnoa* ; 
imperf., tbnv, tbdpny speak, say, 
tell. 

dnp, és, 6, wild animal, (savage) 
beast, brute. 

pnol(v) (pnul). 

‘P6in, ys, } Phthia, a town and dis- 
trict in northern Greece, home of 
Achilles. 

PoinvSe (788, 4), to Phthia. 


éviqvoxa**, 


© 
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Po viberKe (POivbbw), iterative. 

$61-vi-00 destroy, waste away, pine, 
perish. 

Pbivw (hbiwE-), Pbtcw, Epbioa, ehOr- 
par, éhOi@ny destroy, consume, per- 
ish, die, waste away. 

gré-o, diifow, epidrnoa, mehirAnka*, 
Tmehirpart, éprryenv love, cherish, 
entertain hospitably. 

rdo-kTeavaeratos, n, ov superl., most 
avaricious, most greedy of gain. 

Qos, n, ov dear, darling, lovely, be- 
loved. 

gdouds, 04, 6 bark, peel, rind, hull, 
shell. 

PoiPos, ov, 6 Phoebus = clear, bright, 
shining ; surname of Apollo, god of 
light. 

dopé-w, hopyrw*, 
carry, bring. 

Hoppryé, vyyos, 4 lyre, harp. 

dpato* (dpétopar) (dpa8-), dpdcu* 
(ppdo(o)opar), ebpar(a)a (éré 
dpadov), méppaxa**, méppacpar®, 
éppacbyny tell, point out, declare ; 
mid., consider, plan, think. 

gpdou (ppdtw), aor. mid. imperat. 

dpéva, ppévas, ppéves, ppecl(v), (dpyr, 
ppevos, }). 

piv, dpevés, % diaphragm, heart, 
mind, spirit, disposition. 

dpové-w think, consider, plan; év 
dpovéw be well (kindly) disposed, 
be wise (prudent), think carefully. 

pvyoipev (pesyw). , 

vq, fis, 4 form, nature, growth, 
beauty, character, appearance. 


épopyoa bear, 


‘HvddAov, ov, 76 leaf, FOLIAGE. 


dt-o, dicw, Epica (&iv), méhixa 
bear, produce, bring forth, (cause 
to) grow. 

dovée-w, havicw*, épdvyaca speak, lift 
up the voice. , 
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xalpe] 


x 


Xalpw (Xap-, Xape-, Xatpe-), XaIpHT, 
Xnpdpny (Kexapspny), Kexdpn(k)a, 
Kexdp(n)pav¥, éxapyv rejoice, be 
glady hail! welcome ! 

xatrn, ns, 7 hair, locks, tresses, mane. 

Xadrerés, 4, dv hard, harsh, severe, 
stern, cruel, difficult. 

xadrxko-Barfs, és with bronze thresh- 
old, with bronze pavement. 

xarxés, of, 6 bronze, implement of 
bronze (axe, sword, spear, etc.). 

XadrKo-xirev, eves with bronze tunic, 
clad in a bronze tunic. 

xapias, eooa, ev pleasing, 
graceful, agreeable. 

xetp, xe(t)pés, } hand, arm. 

xepelwv, ov worse, inferior. 

Xépys, es worse, inferior, ne HOEe un- 
derling, subject. 

Xep-virrropas (wP-), iiponne: éxep- 
vupapny wash the hands, pour lus- 
tral water, purify with lustral water, 

xepol(v) (xelp, xe(«) pbs, a) 

xéo (Xev-, XEF-, xv-); “Yeb0, exe(v)a, 
xéxvka¥, KéXvpar, e€xvOqv . pour 
(out, forth), shed (tears). 

xOrf6s, 4, bv yesterday(s), of (on) 
yesterday. 

x8av, x8ovds, } earth, land, country. 

x6dos, ov, 6 hot (furious) wrath, 
blind anger, choler. 

XOAG-o, XoAdow, ex dAoca, Kexdopat, 
éxoAd@nv anger, enrage, vex, in- 
furiate. 

*Xparopé-w, xparrpioe, éxpalopyoa 
(&Xparrpov) help, assist, benefit, | & 
avail. 

xpe(t)d (xp#). 

xph (xpewd, xped) need, necessity, 
destiny, due, duty, obligation. 

Xptce(t)os, n, ov gold(en), of gold. 


grateful, 
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Xpten, ns, 4 Chrysa, a town in the 
Troad. 

Xptonis, Sos, 4 Chryseis, daughter 
of Chryses. 

Xptons, do, 6 Chryses, a priest of 
Apollo, from the town Chrysa. 

Xptcs-Opovos, ov golden-throned ; pos- 
sibly with robes embroidered with 
golden flowers, Opéva. 

Xo-opaL, Xdocvopar*, éxoodpny be an- 
gry (enraged, irritated, infuriated). 


Y 


papalos, ov, y sand (of the beach), 
dune. 
WexA, Fs, 7 soul, life, spirit, breath. 


2 

& 0! 

@ (8s, 4, 8). 

&-5e thus, so, in this way, as follows. 

O0éo (Fwb-, Foe), dow, twoa, ew- 
chart, édrOnv* shove, push, thrust, 
drive, strike. 

Oka (of. akis, 781-782) quickly, 
swiftly, suddenly. 

"Okeavds, od, 6 ocean, Oceanus. 

akt-popos, ov switt-fated. 

aKv-pwopaTaros, n, ov (dxduopos, 7, ov), 
superl. 

kv-ropes, ov crossing-quickly, swift- 
going, swift-sailing. 

axis, eta, % swift, speedy, quick, 
sudden. 

wpthnoa (duthéw). 

opo-Geréw, dpobérnaa place Taw meat 
(upon), 

G-po. alas! al me! good gracious ! 
O dear! 

Gpos, ov, 6 shoulder. 

Srnoas (dvlvnpue). 

@ wdéarot alas! ah me! O dear! good 
gracious ! 
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Grrncap (6rrdw). doe (d6éw). 

Gppacve (éppalyw). Gre (dore, Are, bre). 

Gpoe (bpvipuc). Sy’ = Ska (575, 582), 


és, ds, as how, so (that), in order | ¢xero (ofxouar). 
that, since, like (as), when, thus; | éyé@ncav (dx dew). 
in this way ; ms... @ as... So. Ox oueda (ofxopac). 
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a, an, not ordinarily expressed in 
Greek; sometimes a, a certain ris, 
Ts 

able, be dvvaya:. 

about dupl, repi ; about, lie Ketuar. 

above tmédp, repl; be above rep! efus. 

accept déyopac. 

accomplish redelw (redrdw), Kkpacalvw, 
Orérw, mpjocrw. 

accomplishment épyov, ov, 76. 

accursed obddpuevos, 7, 07. 

Achaean ’Ayatés, of, 6. 

Achilles ’Ax:(A) devs, fos, 6. 

adapt dpaploxw. 

address dyopdopua, dyopedw, mpocav- 
baw, mpdopnur, peTagrunt ; Tpocetror, 
peretroy 2d aor. 

aegis-bearing aiyloxos, 7, 0 

again, back again afris (ad), ad, 
wad. 

against dyrlos, 7, ov; (adv.) avrlov. 

Agamemnon 'Ayapéurwr, wros, 6. 

aged ‘yepatds, 7, dv. 

Ajax Alas, avros, 6. 

alas Guo. = & por. 

all mas, aca, wav; all together ctp- 
TAS, ara, ay. 

alone olos, 7, ov. 

along wapé (with gen., dat., 
acc. ). ; 

also «al, ré, dé. 

although not expressed in Greek; see 
a. 


and 





always alel, alév. 

amazed, be dapBew. 

ambush )éxos, ov, 6; ambush, into 
Abdxovde (788, 4). 

among yperd. 

a(n) not expressed in Greek; see a 

and xal, ré, dé. 

anger xédos, ov, 6; pévos, €0s, 7h 5 pa- 
ws, wos, 7; to anger dpedl{w, yorbw. 

angry xwépevos, 7, ov (X@opuar). 

another d))os, 7, o. 

answer dyelBopa, drapelBouat. 

any, any one, any thing ris, rt. 

apart drdvevde(v). 

Apollo ’AméddAw», wros, 6. 

appear ¢alvoua (mid. of daly to 
show). 

appease ido Koma. 

Argive ’Apyetos, ou, 6. . 

arise dvlcrnue (to stand up); dva- 
Balyw (to go up, ascend) ; ylyvouar 
(to become, be, arise). 

arm with the breast-plate dwpfrcw. 

army orparés, of, 6. 

around wept. 

arrogance drepordin, 75,7. 

arrow dicrés, of, 6; ibs, ob, 6; Kirov, 
ou, 76. 

as fos, clos, etws, (€ws) ws, Gs; Use 
participle. 

as many (as) 76(c)oos, 7, ov. 

as the opportunity may offer os éce- 
ral wep. 

ascend dvaBalvw. 

askance trédpa. 
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assemble dyelpw. 

assemble(d) dunyeps, és. 

assembly dyop4, fs, 7; assembly, to 
the d-yopyvde (788, 4). 

associate with dyidéw (dat.). 

at (use the dative); at all rf; at 
home ofxoc; at some time moré; 
at the hands of tré (gen.); at the 
same time éyob. 

Athena ’Aéjvn, ns, 7; "Adnvaln, ns 7s 

atone for rivw. 

attack érolyopuat. 

Atreus, son of “Arpeldns, Go, 6 

attendant Sepdrwy, ovros, 6, 

avail xpaiouéw (dat.). 

ayaricious (see most avaricious). 


B 


back, back again ay, manu, ab(ris). 

pad kaxés, 4, dv. « 

banquet éals, Sacrés, 7. 

barrack xd\tioln, ns, %. 

battle uaxn, ns, %. 

be (become) elul, ylyvouat, médopmar. 

bear ¢épw, popéw (to carry); rlkrw, 
yelvouar (to bring forth). 

beautiful xandés, 7, dv. 

peautiful-cheeked, beauteous-cheeked 
kah\urapnos, ov. 

beauty ¢v%, fis, 2. 

because ovvexa, Sri, evexa. 

become ylyvopuat. 

behind 8m1(c)ée(v). 

beloved ethos, nN, ov. 

beside rapd ; use dat. 

best apicros, 7, ov. 

better éprepos, n, ov; 
dpelvwy, ov. 

between peratd, peconyt(s). 

bird olwyds, of, 6, 

biting éxereuxhs, és. 

bitter draprypds, 4, dv. 


dpelwy, 


ov; 
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black on both sides, black all 
around dudyéhas, awa, av, 
blamable afrios, 7, ov. 
blame émipéudopa. 
blameless députpwr, ov. 
blaze Aaprerdw. 
blood aiua, aros, ré. 
board, go on board dvaBalvw. 
boast etyopac. 
booty éAwpioy, ov, 76. 
born, be yfyvopua:. 
both adydw, our; 


- kal; Kal. 


both... and, xal 

. - 765 ae - 7é 

boundless drepelowos, 7, ov; puploz, 
at, a. 

bow réfov, ov, 7b; Bids, of, 6 

branch fos, ov, 6 

brave KaAés, 7, dv; dyabbs, 7, bv; 
bravest dpicros, n, ov. 

breast o1%@os, eos, 76. 

breed rpégw. 

bright-eyed éAlkwy, wares (mas.); éd- 
K@mis, wos ( fem.). 

bring ¢épw, popéw, &yu. 

bring together turin, dyelpw. 

Briseis Bpionts, fos, 7. 

broad cdpis, efa, v. 

bronze xadkxés, of, 6. 

build déuas, aos, rb. 

bull ratpos, ov, 6; Bots, Bods, 6 

bulwark épxos, eos, 7d. 

burn xalw; burn down xaraxalw. 

put 4, vé, 34, adre, adAd, AAAG Kal. 

by use the dative, rapd, érl with the 
dat., or tré with the gen.; by 
(means of) dia with ace.; by all 
means pwadiora. 


a 
Calchas Kd)dyGs, avros, 6. 


call xadéw. 
camp orpartds, of, 6. 


black pédas, ava, ay; Kedacvds, 4, by; } Care (for) SGop01 (gen. ), Kidopuae (gen.). 
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carry] 


carry dépw, popéw. 

cast BddrXw. 

cattle Bdes, wy, oi, al. 

cause revxw, TLOnut. 

cause to go into eicBalyw; cause to go 
up (on board) dvaBalyw (1069). 

cease, stop wavw; cease from Aj7yw. 

certain, a ris, ri. 

check watw, épyriw. 

chest o77@os, cos, 76. 

chief dpioreds, fos, 6. 

child wats, wa:dés, 6, 7. 

Chrysa Xpton, ys, 7. 

Chryseis Xpionis, (Sos, 7. 

Chryses Xptons, ao, 6. 

Cilla Kaya, ns, 7. 

city r(7)éXs, wos, 73 dorv, eos, 7d. 

clang rhayy}, fs, 73 Krdsw. 

clear-toned Avyvs, cia, ¥. - 

Clothe émiévruyse (€pevrvn). 

Clytaem(n)estra  KaAvraim(v)jo7pn, 
nS, 7. 

collect dyelpw, édicow. 

come Balyw, épxopuar, ixvdopar, ofyouat, 
elu. 

come! ye, dyere.. 

come upon Ere, ixvéouat, xiyavw. 

command pdfos, ov, 6; command, 
give command réAdw, ém7é\dw, 
avaryow. 

commander dpxés, of, 6. 

common (stores) fvriios, 7, ov. 

compare dpoidw, 

comrade érapos (ératpos), ov, 6. - 

consider ¢pd{w (mid.), ddreyltw, pep- 
unpl{w, merarpémopar. : 

consider afterward peragpdtw (mid.). 

contend pdpvapat. 

continue, keep doing (a thing), use 
imperfect (1079). 

council d-yopy, Hs, 7; Bovdy, fs, 7. 

counsel Bovd1, Hs, %. 

counsel-bearing BovAndépos, ov. 
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[disobey 


counsellor pyrlera, ao, 6. 

countless piplor, at, a; daepelowos, x, 
ov. 

covered at both ends dudypedis, és. 

cow fotis, Bods, 7. 

coward(ly) ders, 4, dv; Kaxds, 7, dv. 

crafty-minded xepiaredgppwr, ov. 

crop xaprés, of, 6. 

crush dapafw. 

curb épyTiw, rato. 


D 


Danaan Aavads, of, 6. 

dare *r)\dw. 

darling ios, 7, ov. 

dart Bédos, eos, 76; KHdov, ov, 76, 

daughter @uydrnp, répos (rpbs), 43 
Tats, watdds, 7. 

dead, be (have died), use perf. of 
OvicKxw ie. 

dead body vékis, vos, 6. 

dear ¢ldos, 7, ov. 

death @dvaros, ov, 6; xhp, xnpéds, 7. 

declare ééelpw. 


‘deed Epyov, ov, rd. 


deer Zdagos, ov, 6, 7. 

defend dpiyw (dat.). 

depart falrw, dmoBalyw, 

desire 6v0pds, of, 6. 

despise ddepiiw. 

destroy SyAdoyar, drdéxw, SAAT; de- 
stroy (utterly) darérdduu. 

destruction Aovyés, ov, 6. 

devourer of (the goods of) the people, 
devouring SypoPdpos, 7, ov. 

did, emphatic, implied in past tense 
of verb. 

die, OvjoKw. 

digest xararécow. 

dishonor driud($)w. 

dishonored &riyos, 7, ov. 

dismiss pe@lyus, Ww. 

disobey d0éw (dat.). 
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dispenser of justice] 


dispenser of justice dtxacmdXos, ov, 0. 

disposed, well év ¢povéwy. 

distant dzios, 7, ov. 

divide dSardoua. 

divine dtos, a, ov; Seoelxedos, 7, OV. 

divinity dSaluwy, cvos, 6, 7; Geds, 08, 6; 
Ged, as, %. 

division (of spoil) dacpés, of, 4. 

do %pdw, rodw, rpjrrw; do (auxiliary 
verb, emphatic, implied in present 
tense of verb). , 

dog xtwr, kuvds, 6, 7. 

down (from) xard (with gen. and 
ace.). : 

drag éptw, fw; drag forward mpo- 
eptw. : 

draw épiw, &dkw. 

dread(ful) decvds, 4, dv. 

drive away ¢Adw, édavvw; drive back 
Twédey rAd Sw, Warymrhafw. 

drunken olvoBapis, és. 


E 

earth xOev, xOovds, 7; yala, ns, 7. 

either... or... 4%; after nega- 
tives otre . . . obre. 

elsewhere 4)A7. 

encampment o7parés, of, 6. 

enjoin ré\dw, érirA)w, 

enrage xo\dw; be enraged dyvuya, 
Xwopat. 

entreat Aocopat. 

equal ios, » (dion), ov. 

equally duds. 

equivalent dyrditos, 7, ov. 

escape dev'yw. . 

escort wéurw. 

especial(ly) udda, nddiora. 

eternal, being forever aléy édyv, eofca, 
éby. i 

Eurybates EvpuBdrns, ao, 6. 

even though kat. J}. 

ever 7, woré; for ever alel, atév. 
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[free 


every TGs, aca, ray; everything (all 
things) wdvra, wy, Td, 

evil xaxds, 4, dy. 

evilly xaxds. 

expedition 636s, 08, 7. 

eye Boooua:; buua, aros, 7b; dpOar 
pos, 08, 6. ; 

eyes éoce (dual), dppara, wy, rd. 


F 

face Supara, wy, rd. 
fair kidbs, 4, dv. 
fair-haired #vxopos, ov. 
fall rirrw. 
far, by far éxa, odd, wodddv; far 

(away) rnrdoée. 
fat kvion, 75, 3 wiwy, wieipa, ator. 
father rarip, marpbs (warépos),.d. 
fatherland xdzpn, 7s, 7. 
fear deldw. 
fertile ép.BGrak, 
fight pdxoua, pa pvapat. 
Gill wlwardnue. 
fillet oréupya, aros, 75. 
filth Adua, aros, 76. 
find xixdvw. 
fire rip, rupds, 76. 
first rp&ros, y, ov; first(ly), at first 

(adv.) (7d) mp@rov, (ra) mpGra. 
fitting, be éméorxa, focca (*elkw), 
fittingly kard pofpar. 


aKkos. 


flashing-eyed éXixwY, wos, m.; 
EXkGmis, bos, f.3 yavedres, 
tdos, f. 

flow épwéw, péw. 

fly pevyo. 


follow érouat (with dat.). 

for prep. (use dat.) ; conj. ydp. 
for this (reason) rovvexa. 
forebode dccopuac. 

forego pePlnu. 

fourfold rerpar)7. 

free vw, drroddw, 
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free-shooter] 


free-shooter éxnBddos, ov, 6; éxarnBe- 
Aérys, Go, 6. 

free-worker éxdepyos, ov, 6 

from use the gen., or éx (é), mapa, 
dé (with gen.). 

from tpe time when éé of. 

fulfill rerelw. 

funeral pyre rvp%, 4s, %. 


G 

gather (together) dyelpw; gather to- 
gether again érayelpw; gathered 
together dunyepys, és; gathered to- 
gether again radi ovyos, 7, ov. 

generation eve, js, 7). 

gift déapor, ov, 76; gift of honor yé& 
pas, aos, 76; gift of prophecy pavro- 
obvn, nS, 7. 

girl xovpy, ns, %. 

give dldwp: ; Eropoy (2d aor.). 

give back drodldup:. 

Zive up rpotnpe, drodldwpe. 

gleam ¢aeivw. ‘ 

glorious dyhads, 4, dv; Stos, a, ov. 

glory xidos, eos, 76. 

gnaw duioow. 

ZO Balyw, clus, Epxouar, xlw; go down, 
descend xaraBaivw; go on board, 
go up, ascend dvaBalyw. 

goat aff, alyés, 6, 7. 

god eds, of, 6. 

goddess ded, as, 7. 

god-like dios, a, ov; Geoeixedos, y, ov. 

gold(en), of gold xpiceos, n, ov. ~ 

good(ly) xarés, 4, 6v; dyabds, %, bv; 
Kphyvos, 7, ov. 

grant did, €ropoy (2d aor.). 

grant in addition wporl@yu. 

great udyas, peyddn, wéya; greater 
pelfwv, ov; greater (part) 
whetov. 

greatly modu, woddd, dra, péya, 

great-souled peydbipos, 7, ov. 


y 
TO 
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[herald 


Greek ’Axaids, ov, 6; Aavads, of, 6; 
*Apyelos, ov, 6. 

grief axos, cos, 74. 

grieve xjdw; be grieved dxvupat, xi}- 
Sopmac (gen.), 

ground aia, ns, 73 xOwr, xGords, 7. 

gtOw weary xdurw, 

grudge xér7os, ov, 6. 

guide yéouae (dat.). 


H 

Hades *” Acs, “Acdos, 6, 

hairy Adovos, 7, ov. 

hand xelp, xe(«)péds, 7. 

hap(ly) xé(v), dv. 

happily «0, év. 

harangue dyope¥w, dyopdopuar. 

harsh draprapés, 4, 6v; xaxds, 4, dv. 

harshly xaxés. 

hate orvyéw. 

hateful éy@pés, 4, 6¥; most hateful 
Ex GieTos, n, ov. 

have éxa, trxw. 

he 6, 4, 76; atrés, 4, 6; 
in the verb. 

hear *xrevw with gen., dxovw. 

hearken (to) cuvrlOnu, *xrevw with 
gen., axovw. ‘ 

heart xijp, xfipos, 76; ppjv, ppevds, 7 ; 
Hrop, opos, 76; xpadén (xapdin), ns, %. 


also implied 


-| heaven ovpavés, of, 6; from heaven 


otpavidey. 

heavy Bapvs, eta, v. 

hecatomb éxa7éuf8n, ns, 7. 

Hector “Ex7wp, opos, 6. 

heed, give heed to *xdedw (gen.), 500- 
pat (gen.). : 

help *xpaicuéw (dat.). 

her, him, it 6, 7, 76; adrds, 4, 6; wly 
(acc. only), 

her (own) és, 4, dv; éds, é7, édv. 

Hera “Hon, ns, %. 

herald xjpvé, vxos, 6. 
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here] 


here évOdde. 

hero pws, wos, 6. 

hilt xan, ns, 7. 

him, her, it 4, 7, 76; avrés, 4,6; ply 
(ace. only). 

himself, herself, itself atrés, 7, 6. 

his, her(s), its (own) :s, 4, dy (éés, 
é4, dv). 

hither defpo. 

hold .Zyw, tox. 

hold a grudge xordw, xérov éxetv. 

hollow «xotdos, 7, ov. 

home olxos,-ov, 6; daua, aos, 76; 
home, at ofke:; home(ward) ofxade, 
otxovde. 

honey pédr, eros, 76. 

honor tiny, fis, 7; KGdos, eos, 76; 
honor, do honor to ripdw, rlw. 

horse ¢ros, ov, 6, 7. 

host orparés, of 6. 

hot wrath xdros. 

how? 7és. 

how much ée(c)os, 7, ov. 

hurl ty, Béd\rAw; hurl upon édinu 
(with dat.). 


I éyd(v), ped. 

Idomeneus *Idopeveds, fos, 6. 
if fv, al, el. 

Ilium “Twos, ov, 7. 
immediately airlka, aipa. 
impetuous ovat, txos. 
implore Aloccopa:. 

in é(£) (with dat.), or use simple dat. 
in no wise ovdéy. 

in order that. dr(7r)ws, ds, tva. 
in person adrés, 7, 6. 

in single combat xar adrév. 
in sufficient numbers ¢rirndés. 
‘in two ways didviixa. 
inferior xépys. es; xepelwr, ov. 
insolence vBpis, tos, 4. 
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[live 


insult AwBdouas, dripd(d)w. 

into els (és) (acc.) ; efow. 

it (implied in the verb); 6, 4, 76; al- 
rbs, #, 6; ply (acc.). 


J 


justice éus, wros, 4; dispenser of 
justice, judge d:xacmddos, ov, 6. 


K 


keep (doing a thing), continue, use 
imperfect (1079). 

kill ddéxw, SAAD, ardrrU ML. 

kindle gpvipt. 

kindly disposed, be e& (€0) gpovéw. 

king dvat, dvaxros, 6; Bactdeds, Fos, 6. 

know yeyvdokw, *efdw. 


L 


lack devounat (gen.). 

lamb apy, dpvéds, 6, %. 

land -yaia, ns, 4. 

last toraros, 7, ov; for the last time 
verara, voraroy (781). 

later vorepos, 7, ov. 

law Gms, coros, 4. 

lawful (ly) wedded koupldis, , ov. 

lay upon éridépw (dat.). 

lead, lead away dyw; lead the way, 
guide jyéoua: (dat.); lead upon 
avdyu. 

leader dpiorevs, fos, 6. 

leaf pvAXo», ov, 7d. 

learn ruvOdvopat, wrevbopat. 

leave deirw. 

let use subj. or imperat.; let, allow 
édw. 

Leto Anra, Anréos (Anrois), 7. 

lie xetuwat. 

lift up the voice puréw. 

like unto, be *ef«w (dat.). 

live fdw. 
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living] 


living in mountain dens (lairs) bpéo- 
KOS, N, OV. 

locks xéun, ns, %. 

loiter dnOivw. 

longer @r.; longer, no ob(x) @re. 

look,400k out upon dépxopat, dpdw. 

loom icrés, of, 6. 

loose djw. 

lord dvat, &vaxros, 6. 

lose 5\AduL. 

loud-roaring rodvpdore Bos, ov. 

love rdw. 

lovely fos, y, ov. 

lying in mountain lairs dpécxwos, ny, 
ov. 


M 


maiden xovpy, ns, 7. 

make revyw, Twotéw. 

man dvip, dvépos (avdpds), 6; &vOpw- 
mos, ov, 6; mau, ordinary man, mere 
man dyépwiros, ov, 6. 

man-nourishing Bwridveipa ( fem.). 

man-slaying dvipopdvos, n, ov. 

many zoAXébs, 4, dy. 

marshal(ler) xoourrwp, opos, 6. 

may subjunct., optat. 

Menelaus Mevé)aos, ov, 6. 

might subjunct., optat.; pévos, eos, 
76; ts; might, with might, mightily 
Ide. 

mightier xpeloowy, ov. 

mightiest xdpricros, 7, ov. 

mightily péya, Ide 

mighty péyas, weyddn, péya. 

mind ¢pyy, dpevds, - vd0s, ov, 6. 

more miéwy, ov; wrelwy, ov. 

more safe(ly) cawrepos, 7, ov. 

mortal pdpoy, oos, 6; Bpords, 00, 6, 7. 

most avaricious ¢iA\okreaywraros, 7, 
ov. 

most glorious xédicros, 7, ov. 

most hateful ¢x@ic7os, 7, ov. 
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old man 


most terrible éxway)éraros, ov. 

mother yijrnp, unrépos (uyrpés), 4. 

mountain 8pos (ofpos 571), eos, 74. 

much moAdés, 4, bv} odds, mod. 
TOA, 

mule ovpeds, fos, 6. 

must xp% éori(y). 

my éuds, 4, dv, used only for sake of 
clearness or emphasis. 

Myrmidon Mupuiddr, dros, 6. 


N 


nail Fos, ov, 6. 

native land wdrpy, ns, 4. 

neither ofre; neither 

. ores pire... 

Nestor Nécrwp, opos, 6. 

never (not ever), not ever at any time 
otarw, otmore. 

nine days évvjuap. 

noble xaXds, 4, dv. 

noblest dpicros, 7, ov. 

noise xvayy7, fs, 7. 

none, no one, nothing oiris, 71; ov- 
dels, ovdepla, ovdér. 

nor obre, ovdé, unde. 

not ov (otk, ovx). 


. nor otre 
payne. 


now viv. 

numbers (see in sufficient numbers). 
0 

0 6. 


oarsman épérys, Go, 6. 

oath &pxos, ov, 6. 

obey elGopat, mid. of weifw persuade 
(dat.). 

obtain (one’s share) pelpopac. 

Odysseus ’Odva(c)evs, fos, 6. 

of (use the gen.). 

offscouring Atpa, aros, 74. 

old yepacés, 4, dy. 

old age yijpas, uos, 76. 

old man yépwyr, ovros, 6; ‘yepaids, of, 6. 
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Olympian] 


Olympian ’Odvprwos, n, ov. 

Olympus “Odvurros, ov, 6. 

on ért, dat. 

on account of (use gen.) etvexa, Evexa 
(gen.). 

on the selfsame day atrjjuap. 

once moré. 

one els, ula, €v; which (one) ? rls, rl; 
ones... Others of pév . . . of 5€. 

openly dyrny. - 

opposing dyriBios, 7, ov. 

opposition, in dr7riBinv. 

or 4 (446); whether... 
etre. 

oracle Geompémiov, ov, 7h; Georporln, 
NSs 7). 

orator dyopyris, Go, 6. 

order, give orders pi@éouar, xédopat, 
onualyw, émiréd\d\w, avaryw. 

other dA)os, 7, 0. 

Our iuérepos, 7, ov, used only for the 
sake of clearness or emphasis. 

ourselves jets, used only for the sake 
of clearness or emphasis. 

outwit mrapépxopwac 

0x Bois, Bods, 6. 


or elre. . 


P 


partake dpridw. 

pass away ¢0ivw. 

peel Aérw. 

people Adds, of, 6. 

perchance xé(v), ro(s), ay. 
perfect rednéoves, cerca, ev. 
perform péfw, revxw, row, pdu. 
perhaps xé(v), mov, wus, dy. 
perish drdAdvur, mid. 

person, in atrés, 7, 6. 

persuade mel@w. 

pest(ilence) roids, of, 6. 
Phoebus oifos, ov, 6. 

Phthia $6in, 7s, 4. 

place ri@nur; place in eieridnyu. 
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{remain 


plague voicos, ov, 7; dorpds, of, 6: 
plan fou, 5, 4. 

Please, be pleasing avddve (dat.). 
pleasing yaples, evra, ev. 

ply érolyopa:. 

ponder dpyatvw. 

pray edxouar, dpdopae, 

prayer etx, #5, 4. 

prefer mpofotdouar. 

prepare éroipdafgw. 

preserve épvoua:. 

Priam Ioplapos, ov, 6. 


.| priest dpyr%p, fipos, 4; lepets, Fos, 6. 


prize (of honor) ‘yépas, aos, 76. 
produce ¢iw. 

prophecy, gift of narroctvn, ns, 77. 
prophesy pavrevouat, Seorporéw. 
prophet sdvris, tos, 6. 

protect dugiBalyw, drdocw. 
purify (oneself) drodtjpalyoua. 
‘put 7lOnut, Badrw. 

Pylian vrs, 7, ov. 

Pylus Ios, ov, 7. 

pyre rupy, fs, 7. 


Q 
quarrel éplitw; Epis, cos, 7. 
quickly afpa. 
quiver ¢apérpy, 7s, 7. 


R 


rage pnvlw. 

Tansom dzro.voy, ov, Tb; Avoua. . 

rather than #4 (74). 

teady drpnpés, 7, dy. 

receive déxouar, drodéxouat. 

recognize yiyviboxw. 

recompense ris, 
Tivw. 

regard ddeyl{w (gen.) 

tejoice ynbéw, xalpw. 

Telease Avw, drodtw. 

remain pévw. 


is, 3 Garorive ; 
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restrain | 


restrain épyriw; tox. 

return véopar, ixvéopar; return home- 
(ward) dmovocréw, ofkad ixvéopar, 

reveal dvagalyw. 

reverence dfopua:, alddopar, afdopa:. 

revile dvevdigw. 

reviling dvecdos, cos, 76; dveldetos, 7, ov. 

riches &devos, eos, Tb; mdolros, ov, d. 

roar xr\ayv}, Fs, 3 3X, Fs, 7. 

roaring #yHes, coo, ev. 

roll, curl éXlicow. 

roof (over) épédui. 

round about* epi. 

rouse dyicrnpi, dpvips. 

rule (over) dydoow (gen.), xparéw 
(gen.). 

ruling xpelwy, ovea, ov. 


s 


sack répdw; sack (utterly) éxrépéw, 
ékarara fw. 

sacred lepds, 4, dy. 

sacrifice iepdy, 00, 7b; epdw, péfw. 

safe(ly) dos (odos = odros), 7, ov. 

safer, more safely cawrepos, 7, ov 
(comp. of xdos, 9, ov). 

sail upon émrimdéw. 

sailor épérns, ao, 6. 

save cadw. 

savor xvion, ns, 7. 

say ayopetw, pnpul, elroy (2d aor.). 

scabbard xo(v)Acéy, of, 76. 

sceptre oxijrrpoy, ov, 76. 

sceptre-bearing oxymrotixos, 7, ov. 

sea $ddacoa, ns, 4; GAs, adds, 6, 5; to 
the sea Grade (788, 4). 

seat (oneself), sit down Souza ; seat 
dos. 

see dpdw, revoow, *etdw. 

seem efdopuai, *elxw. 

seemly, be *etxw. ‘ 

seer pdyris, cos, 6; olwvomddos. 

seize aipéw. 
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[soon 
select xpivw. 
self adrés, 4, 6. 
selfsame day atrjpap. 
send réurw, mpoidrrw, mur; send 


away ddlnuu 

separate dilornpt. 

shadowy cxibeis, evoa, ev. 

Shameless dvaidys, és. 

shamelessness davaideln, ns, 7. 

Share dyridw. 

sharp dfvs, ela, U; éxerevxys, és. 

she # (6, 4, 76), adr} (atrés, 4, 6), 
used only for the sake of emphasis 
or clearness ; implied in the ending 
of the verb. 

shining dyads, 4, dy. 

ship vnis, vnds, 7. 

shoot Badrrdw. 

shoulder pos, ov, 6. 

shout assent érevénpéw. 

silent, in silence dxéwyv, ovea, ov. 

silver, of silver dpyupeos, 7, ov. 

silver bow(ed) (of, with) dpyupé- 
Tokes, 7, ov. 

since érel, éred4. 

sing deldw, pédTw. 

sit (down) fua, Efouar, xabéfouar. 

slay é¢vapifw. 

slight driza(g)w. 

small éAlyos, y, ov. 

Smintheus Zpivbeds, Fos, 6. 

smoke camvés, of, 6. 

SO ds. 

so great(ly) réo(o)os, 4, ov. 

so that dr(m)ws, ds. 

some (one) tls, 71; some .. 
oi wey . . . of 8. 

son vids, od (€os, os), 6; son of Atreus” 
"Arpetdns (Go), 6; son of Menoetius 
Mevorriddns, Go, 6; son of Peleus 
Iynrniddyns, do, 6; son of Thestor 
_Georoplins, ao, 6. 

soon taxa, 


. others 
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soothsayer } 
soothsayer olwvomddos, ov, 6 
soul pixh, Fs, 73 Buuds, 08, 6; Doh 


ppeves, 

speak ¢npl, uiPdopar, avddw, elpw; 
mov (2d aor.); speak among peTa- 
gnu, peréeuroy (ueretror) (2d aor.); 
speak out ételpw ; speak to rpocetroy, 
eimoy (2d aor.). 

spear dépu, Soupés (dovparos), 76. 

spirit §rop, opos, 75; Gdpds, of, 6. 

splendid dy)ads, 4, 6». 

spoke among peretroy (yer éevroy). 

spring up dvropodw. 

sprout (forth) dvabndéw. 

stand torn. 

stealthy, be «\érrw. 

stern xparepds, 4, dv (xaprepds, 4, dv). 

still gr. 

strand 6is, divés, 

strife gpis, cdos, 

strive pdprvapat. 

strong xaprepds, 7, dv Gaetan: 

. Stronger géprepos, 7, ov. 

struggle poyéw. 

stud melpw. 

stump Tou%, fs, 7. 

such (a8) Totos, 7, ov. 

sufficient numbers, in émir7ndés. 

suggest rlOnu: (émt ppect). 

summit kdpnvoy, ov, 76. 


ei- 


a 
a 


summon xaddoya: (mid. of Karéw 
call). 
surely 7, 64, wév, why, pd. 


swear dyvipu. 
sweet yAuxvs, ela, ¥; Sweeter yAuklwr, 
ov. 
sweet-speaking, sweet-toned }dvemrys, 
és. 
swift @ods, 4, dv; dks, eta, v. 
_ Swift-footed roddpxys, es; rbdas Okds, 
eta, v. 
sword ios, eos, 74; 
76. 


ddoyavoy, ov, 


VOCABULARY 


[though 


T 


take aipéw; take away ddaipéw; take 
back ddaiypéw; take courage @ap- 
céw; take up dvapéw. 

Talthybius Taddvfios, ov, 6. 

tarry dnfive. 

tawny tav6ds, 4, dy. 

tear Sdxpu, vos, 74. 

tell pv@douat, elpw; efrov (2d aor.). 

temple vyds, of, 6 

Tenedos Tévedos, ov, 7. 

tent krioly, ns, 7. 

terrible Seivds, 4, dv; exmaydos, ov; 
most terrible éxrayéraros, 7, ov; 
terribly éxrdyAws. 

than (use gen. after comparatives) 4. 

that (conj.) &ppa, iva, dre; (because) 
that ére; that (pron.) Kelvos, n, 0 
((é)xetvos, n, 0); 6, 4, 76; 85e, Hbe, 
rode; ws. 

the [8 4, 76] not ordinarily expressed 
in Homeric Greek. 

their, their own; his, her, its own 
éés, éy, édv (ds, #, 8») used only for 
the sake of emphasis or clearness. 

them plur. of 6, %, 76; adrds, 4, 6 

themselves plur. of airés, 4, 6 

then rére, érera. 

there (implied in the verb) ; 40708. 

therefore rovvexa. 

therein és, eis, év(é). 

thereupon rére, érera. 

these two odwé. 

they (implied in the verb) ; ol, al, rd. 

thigh pnpds, of, 6. 

thigh-piece ynplov, ov, 74. 

think diw (olw), ppdtw (mid.). 

third rpl(ra)ros, 7, ov. 

this (thing) 6, 4, 76; 


2 a 
obros, avrn, 





robro; bbe, Hde, Tb5€. 
though, however much zép. 
(though ... yet de... 6€. 
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threaten} 


threaten dre:kéw; threaten (against) 
éramethéw. 

threefold rpirhF. 

thrice rpls. 

through 6d. 
iroughout xard, avd. 

thrust o0éw. 

thus 4s, ovrw(s). 

time, from the time when é of. 

to, toward els (és), éwri, rpds, r(p)oré, 
elow, wéxpr; or use dat. 

together with gua, ctv (dat.). 

tongue yAGooa, ns, 7. 

toward see to. 

Trojan Tpwikds, 4, bv. 

Trojans TpéHes, wr, oi. 

Troy Tpoln, ns, 43 “Ids, ov, 7. 

trust (in) wel@oya: (dat.). 

try reipdw. 

turn around perarpérw. 

twenty (é)elxoor. 

twice dis. 

two use the dual or 5t0 (ddw). 


U 


unblemished 7éecos, 7, ov. 
unbought drplaros, 7, ov. 
unransomed dvdroivos, 7, ov. 
unseemly aéixys, és. 

until &dpa. 

unwilling déxwy, ovea, ov. 
up, up through avd. 

upon éy, éri, dvd; use dat. 
uproar k\ayy%, fs, 7. 
urge émiocetw, Kédoyat, 

us fuas (from éya). 

utter pveéopuar. 


Vv 


valiant i@dipyos, 7, ov. 
very mép, uddra, pwéya, mwodt, moAdéby, 
moda; very mighty pwéyoros, 7, 


HOMERIC GREEK 





[winged 

ov; Kpeloowr, ov; very sacred {d- 
eos, n, ov; wWydbeos, 7, ov. 

vex épebifw, xo\dw; be vexed dyvv- 
pat. 

Vow et’xwrh, Fs, 7. 


Ww 


War (7) 6ddepos, ov, 6; m(T)odenliw. 

ward off duivw, drapive. 

warrior aixunrys, do, 6; pws, wos, 6. 

watery bypds, 4, 6». 

way «édevGos, ov, 7 ( plur. also xédevba, 
wr, Th). 

we (implied in verb) ayes. 

we ourselves jyeis; adrol, al, d. 

wealth mdobros, ov, 6; &pevos, cos, 76. 

well év, ed. 

well-balanced ivos, 7 (éion), ov. 

well-disposed, be é) dpovéw. 

well-greaved évxvijpts, idos. 

well-situated @& va:duevos, 7, ov. 

well-walled évreixeos, ov. 

what 6, 7, 76; ds, 9, 8 (rel.); what? 
ris, ré Cinterr.). 

when ér(r)ére; cire; use participle. 

when(ever) é(2)ére. 

which 6, 7, 76; 8s, 4,8 (rel.); which? 
(one) rls, ré (interrog.). 

while fos (use participle). 

white-armed devxddevos, 7, ov. 

who, which, what (rel.) &s, 4, 83 6, 
nN, 76; Gore, FTE, 
ére; who ? which ? what ? (interr.) 
rhs, rh. 


boris, Aris, ore; 


why? +i, rimre. 

wicked xaxés, 7, 6v. 

wife &doxos, ov, #. 

wild beast ¢%p, npds, 6, 7. 
will Bovdy, fs, 7. 

willing, be é@Aw, Bovdopat. 
wily roddunris, tos. 

win, strive to dpyupat. 
winged mrepées, exoa, ev. 
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wise | 


wise, in no ovr, ovddy. 
wish Boddopar, e6drw. 
with ctv, dua (dat.); use dit. 
within éy, Zvdo, efow. 
without a prize of honor dyépacros, 
N, OV. 
woe &dyos, cos, 75; mevOos, eos, 74. 
word €ros, eos, T6. 
worse piyiwy, ov. 
worthless ovr:davds, 7, dv. 
would use optat. or subj. : 
wrath pus, wos, #3 x6dos, ov, 63 we 
vos, €0s, TO. 
Y 
yea vai. 
yearning 1067, fs, 7. 


VOCABULARY 


[ Zeus-nourished 


yet ere. 

yield trelkw. 

you (yourself) ov, ceio, used only for 
the sake of emphasis or clearness: 
otherwise implied in the verb. 

young veos, n, ov; younger vewrepos, 
Ny OV. 

your ods, of, bv; ipérepos, n, ov; 
used only for the sake of empha- 
sis or clearness. 


Z 


zealous(ly) rpddpwr, ov. 
Zeus Zevs, Acés, 6. 
Zeus-nourished Siotpephs, és. 
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